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PART   I. 


I. 

A    SERVANT    WOMAN". 

IT  was  the  sunset  hour  of  a  wild,  windy  autumn 
day.  The  city  smoke  rose  up  glorified  by  the 
golden  light  in  the  west  behind  it,  which  slept  along 
the  green  hills  by  the  river-side,  and  faded  into  a 
soft  grayness  upon  the  eastern  sea,  only  here  and 
there  still  lingering  with  a  touch  of  brightness  on 
tall  foundry  chimney  or  flag-decked  mast.  When 
one  looked  down  from  the  glow  of  the  sky,  the 
quaint  old  streets  seemed  bathed  in  cool  violet 
shadows,  which  brought  out  strongly  whatever  was 
picturesque  and  suggestive  in  gable  and  tower,  and 
such  were  not  wanting  in  any  of  the  older  parts  of 
that  city  by  the  sea,  whether  in  the  tall  dark  byways 
that  clustered  together  behind  the  harbor,  or  in 
the  long  highway  that  skirted  the  wild  beach  and 
had  an  historic  and  scholastic  reputation  of  its 
own. 
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In  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  town  an  elderly  woman 
stood  watching  at  the  door  of  a  long,  low-roofed 
cottage,  which,  with  its  quaint  leafy  garden,  made 
such  a  sudden  and  pretty  home-picture  among  the 
surrounding  dreary  walls  of  factory  and  foundry, 
that  it  won  the  notice  and  approving  word  of  nearly 
every  passer-by.  Clearly  she  was  but  a  servant  in 
that  household,  and  a  servant  of  the  old-world  type 
which  disdains  any  disguise  of  service.  There  was 
no  compromise  in  her  short,  dark  woollen  skirt,  the 
gray  shawl  neatly  pinned  across  her  breast,  or  the 
snowy  cap  of  thick  white  muslin.  But  the  fact  was, 
these  were  no  badges  of  servitude  in  the  eyes  of 
Barbara  Craig.  Her  mother  and  her  grandmother 
had  worn  the  like,  and  probably  had  she  been  a 
prosperous  married  woman,  instead  of  an  elderly 
spinster  earning  her  own  daily  bread,  she  would 
have  done  the  same. 

Barbara  Craig  was  one  of  that  species  of  women 
which  we  are  always  inclined  to  fear  will  die  out  of 
the  world.  They  are  generally  spoken  of  as  "  old- 
fashioned  folk,"  but  we  suspect  that  in  reality  they 
were  never  much  in  the  fashion.  Barby  was  the 
daughter  of  a  family  which  for  generations  had 
scraped  a  hard  living  from  a  few  sterile  fields  near 
the  source  of  the  Dee.  Character  and  wisdom  had 
grown  there  better  than  crops  and  fortune.  In  her 
youth,  Barby  had  done  the  roughest  work  on  her 
father's  croft,  faring  and  toiling  as  hardly  as  any  of 
the  tramps  whom  her  people  were  sometimes  fain 
to  hire  f or  "  a  day's  darg."  Yet  Barby's  inner 
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life  had  been  lived  in  a  world  as  high  and  pure  as 
any  possible  to  the  highest  lady  in  the  land — a  world 
whose  atmosphere  was  made  of  the  devotion  of 
David's  Psalms,  the  heroism  of  the  "  Scots  Wor- 
thies," and  the  romance  of  antique  ballads.  She 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  evil  around  her — of  the 
coarse  frivolity  and  base  sin  of  feeing-market  and 
bothy  ;  but  from  her  youth  up,  Barby  Craig  had 
been  clothed  in  that  armor  of  light  which  keeps  evil 
things  away  by  revealing  their  true  nature  and  ten- 
dency. 

Without  calculation,  one  might  almost  say  without 
reflection,  she  had  given  up  her  youth  and  early 
womanhood  for  others.  Her  father's  death  had  left 
her  the  sole  prop  of  the  old  home.  Before  that 
time,  one  brother,  bright  and  strong,  had  been  laid 
in  his  grave  among  the  graves  of  his  forbears,  in 
the  ancient  burial-place  surrounding  the  ruined 
chapel.  Her  only  sister  was  married  and  widowed, 
and  lived  with  her  boy  in  a  poverty-stricken  northern 
town,  having,  as  Barby  put  it,  "  to  fight  sair  f or 
her  ain  hand." 

There  was  nobody  to  stand  beside  Barby,  as  she 
toiled  on,  pouring  out  her  strength  and  skill  to  keep 
the  old  roof  over  the  heads  of  her  aged  mother,  and 
her  remaining  brother,  a  cripple.  Barby  knew  that 
the  battle  she  was  fighting  with  life  was  a  losing 
one.  She  was  but  holding  out  the  siege  till  relief 
came,  and  she  knew  the  only  reliever  would  be 
death.  Her  one  prayer  was  that  the  little  garrison 
might  keep  together  at  its  stand  against  ruin  and 
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exile  till  she  alone  remained  to  confront  defeat. 
Even  that  prayer  was  not  fully  granted.  The  sick 
brother  died  before  the  day  of  utter  failure,  but  the 
old  mother  lived  to  know  that  the  ruinous  steading 
and  sterile  acres,  to  which  she  clung  with  the  pas- 
sionate love  of  a  Highland  woman,  were  to  pass 
into  other  hands. 

"  Whiles  I  think  it  killed  her,"  Barby  would  say 
in  after  years.  ' '  Weel,  we  must  a'  dee  o'  something. 
An'  she'd  wearied  sair  to  gang  to  my  father  for 
mony  a  lang  day,  though  she'd  aye  seemed  to  be 
turned  back  wi'  her  clinging  to  the  place  he'd 
worked  and  warstled  for.  1  mind  her  last  words  : 
1  Oor  lass  has  done  mair  than  maist  folk's  lads.' 
'  Oh  think  o'  ither  things,  mither,'  said  I ;  '  dinna 
think  o'  me.'  '  I'm  just  lovin'  ye,  bairn,'  she  said. 
'  God  kens  I  canna  do  better  than  that. '  An'  sae 
she  deed  ;  and  I  aiblins  thocht  I'd  dee  too,  for  it 
seemed  no  possible  to  live  in  any  ither  place.  But 
we  dinna  ken  what's  possible  till  we  ha'  to  do  it  ; 
and  when  oor  hame  is  a'  in  heaven,  ony  where  under 
the  blue  lift  seems  hamely,  and  ane  honest  wark  is 
as  gude  as  anither  to  wile  awa'  the  biding  time." 

And  so,  when  her  mother  died,  Barbara  Craig, 
at  forty  years  of  age,  without  a  pound  in  her  purse, 
and  with  a  very  meagre  store  of  clothing  in  her 
"  kist,"  hired  herself  as  servant  to  the  Farquhar 
family. 

They  had  rented  a  farm  near  Barby 's  paternal 
croft,  and  when  her  master,  Mr.  James  Farquhar, 
had  been  "  the  lad  Jamie,"  he  and  Barby  had 
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attended  the  parish  school  together.  She  had  gone 
with  bare  head  and  foot,  while  he  had  been  comfort- 
ably clad  ;  and  she  had  been  called  off  to  "  the 
herdin'  "  when  he  passed  on  to  the  town  grammar 
school.  But  she  had  been  the  sharper  scholar  of  the 
two  ;  and  James  Farquhar  had  remembered  that  on 
the  day  when  the  gaunt,  strong-faced  woman  stood 
before  him  and  professed  her  willingness  to  wash  and 
scrub  and  cook  for  a  servant's  simple  wage. 

Since  the  time  when  James  Farquhar  had  left  the 
old  farm  for  the  city  grammar  school,  he  had  never 
returned  except  for  fleeting  visits.  His  home  had 
been  in  the  town.  There  he  had  married.  There 
he  had  buried  his  young  wife,  under  the  old  steeple 
which,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  guarded  the  city 
dead.  It  was  for  the  keeping  of  his  widowed  home 
that  Barby  was  hired.  But  it  was  to  do  servant's 
work  at  servant's  wage  and  fare.  James  Farquhar 
knew  his  old  neighbor  well  enough  to  realize  that 
he  had  secured  a  leal  heart  and  busy  hands.  But 
he  presently  found  he  had  gained  something  not  in 
the  bond,  and  not  to  be  bought  with  any  price — a 
sterling  and  wise  friend  and  adviser  for  himself,  and 
a  tender  and  patient  guardian  for  his  motherless 
children. 

Mr.  Farquhar's  official  duties  lay  about  the  harbor 
and  the  docks,  and  his  snug  little  house  hard  by 
seemed  a  palace  to  Barby,  accustomed  all  her  life  to 
uneven  earth  floors  and  reeking  peat  fires.  The 
simple  kitchen  held  comforts  and  conveniences  far 
beyond  those  of  the  "  ben  end  "  of  her  dear  old 
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home.  It  is  hard  to  believe  how  heavily  the  china 
closet  and  the  linen  press  and  the  "  polished  furni- 
ture" lay  on  Barby's  mind  during  the  first  days  of 
her  new  responsibilities,  and  how  anxiously  she  in- 
quired of  Mr.  Farquhar  whether  he  thought  she  was 
"  doing  justice  "  to  his  possessions.  His  assurances 
of  satisfaction  were  not  reassuring  to  Barby,  but 
threw  her  back  upon  still  severer  self-criticism, 
since,  in  her  opinion,  "  men  folk  would  aye  say 
things  would  do,  and  would  do,  till  they  fall  to  bits, 
and  then  it  comes  out  they'd  thought  they  should 
last  forever. ' ' 

Mr.  Farquhar  soon  found  that  he  could  give  undis- 
tracted  attention  to  his  office  work,  assured  that 
the  reins  of  household  discipline  were  in  hands 
which  would  not  unwisely  relax.  Barby  stretched 
herself  beyond  the  scant  borders  of  her  own  experi- 
ence for  the  benefit  of  "  the  bairns. "  She  watched 
the  ways  and  apparel  of  the  4 '  minister's  dochters, ' ' 
that  she  might  have  a  fitting  standard  for  the  man- 
ners and  appearance  of  her  u  wee  Miss  Margery  ;" 
and  she  had  a  wonderfully  true  instinct  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  essential  and  the  accidental — that 
fine  line  which  divides  noble  following  of  example 
from  servile  imitation.  She  kept  "  the  lads  "  up  to 
diligence  in  studies  whose  very  names  she  did  not 
understand  ;  and  they  had  a  standing  joke — how  far 
it  was  exaggeration  it  was  hard  to  say — that  one  fine 
holiday  morning  she  had  exhorted  them  to  "  take 
their  wee  bit  hammers  and  gang  to  the  bonnie  rocks 
o'  Muchalls  and  chop  awa'  at  their  logic." 
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And  when  the  young  people  had  wanted  books, 
or  extra  classes  or  materials,  they  always  found  an 
aid  and  an  abetter  in  Barby,  the  woman  who  had 
never  been  able  to  buy  ten  books  for  herself  in  her 
whole  life.  Mr.  Farquhar  sometimes  demurred  a 
little  over  such  things.  His  income  was  not  large, 
and  he  had  the  future  to  remember,  and  knew,  per- 
haps better  than  Barby,  that  hankering  after  the  ap- 
pliances of  knowledge  is  not  necessarily  zeal  for 
knowledge  itself.  But  Barby  generally  won  the 
day. 

"  It's  a  gude  way  o'  wastrie,"  she  would  plead, 
' '  even  if  there  be  a  bit  wastrie.  There  maun  be 
aff-fain's  frae  ilka  table  ;  better  that  dogs  get  them 
than  that  they  go  to  the  midden.  And  folks  canna 
put  money  safer  than  into  theirselves.  If  that  bank 
breaks  its  customer  breaks  wi'  it.  Your  head  and 
your  hands  are  the  last  things  ye  can  lose  in  this 
losing  warld.  There  was  a  wife  ance  that  went 
hungry  to  bed  to  save  her  supper  for  her  break- 
fast, and  she  was  deid  before  morning." 

But  of  late  there  had  been  many  consultations  in 
the  Farquhar  family,  for  a  crisis  in  its  history  had 
come,  as  it  always  comes  to  households  when  the 
young  people  are  fast  growing  up.  Margery  Far- 
quhar was  now  twenty.  The  youngest  boy  was 
sixteen,  and  ought  to  be  leaving  school  ;  and  his 
brother  Robert  had  already  served  two  years  in  a 
chemist's  shop,  as  an  employment  useful  and  profit- 
able in  itself,  and  also  leading  up  to  and  practically 
testing  his  fitness  for  the  great  ambition  of  his  boy- 
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hood,  the  medical  profession.  Mr.  Farquhar 's 
modest  income  had  sufficed  for  the  family  hitherto. 
The  question  was,  Could  it  in  any  way  be  made  to 
suffice  for  three  or  four  years  longer,  with  such 
extra  charges  as  college  fees  and  expenses  laid  upon 
it  in  lieu  of  the  less  costly  "  schooling"  ?  Mr.  Far- 
quhar's small  savings  were  not  very  well  invested. 
He  had  a  slight  interest  in  the  old  family  farm, 
which  his  brother,  the  present  tenant,  was  willing 
to  pay  off  ;  and  he  owned  two  or  three  old  cottages, 
which  needed  such  constant  repair  that  no  landlord 
but  a  mason  was  likely  to  make  much  profit  by 
them.  Mr.  Farquhar  thought  himself  rather  for- 
tunate when,  on  inquiry  and  investigation,  he  found 
that  these  dubious  pieces  of  property  would  bring 
him  in  five  hundred  pounds. 

He  talked  the  matter  over  with  his  children,  and 
he  talked  it  over  also  with  Barby.  She  was  but  his 
maid-servant,  and  during  the  consultation  she  was 
busy,  with  turned-up  sleeves,  washing  the  parlor 
ornaments  in  a  bowl  of  steaming  water.  Barby 
was  never  reluctant  to  have  her  "  say  "  on  money 
matters.  She  had  had  costly  experiences  on  that 
line.  "I  ken  whaur  siller  is  best  saved,"  she 
would  say,  "by  glowerin'  for  years  at  the  hole 
whaur  ours  rin  awa'.  Neist  to  hiin  that  wins,  him 
that  loses  is  aye  the  wisest." 

"  The  money  would  carry  on  the  boys,  doling  it 
out  for  their  expenses,  till  they  were  able  to  do 
something  for  themselves,"  mused  Mr.  Farquhar. 
"  But  then  it  would  be  gone,  and  what  share  would 
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remain  for  poor  Margery  ?  True,  she  may  marry. 
I  should  think  Margery  is  sure  to  marry.  She  is 
good  and  she  is  bonnie.  1  would  not  die  easy  if  I 
was  called  before  Margery  gets  married. ' ' 

Barby  gave  a  sniff.  "  Ye  think  unco  weel  o'  the 
warld,  sir,"  she  said,  "  gin  ye  think  it's  the  gude 
lasses  it  rins  after  ;  and  unco  ill  o'  the  warld,  gin  ye 
think  it's  such  a  dreidfu'  place  for  an  auld  maid  to 
bide  in  !" 

"  I  hope  1  could  always  trust  the  boys  to  look 
after  Margery  in  any  case, ' '  observed  the  father. 

"  Ay  ;  but  perhaps  Miss  Margery  'd  rather  need 
noluikin'  after,"  retorted  Barby.  "  Perhaps  she'd 
rather  ha'  something  o'  her  ain  to  gie  than  be  aye 
tak — taking.  Dinna  mak'  the  lads  like  the  ruck 
o'  men.  They  tak'  a  woman's  ain,  and  gie  it  her 
back  for  pity's  sake." 

"  Whatever  1  have,  I  should  like  each  to  share 
and  share,"  said  Mr.  Farquhar ;  "  and  yet  one 
third  of  five  hundred  pounds  would  not  be  much 
good  to  anybody.  What  I  should  like  to  manage  is, 
that  the  boys  should  get  so  much  good  out  of  the 
money  while  we  are  all  together,  that  they  would 
feel  it  quite  fair  to  leave  the  capital  to  Margery 
when  the  parting  day  comes,  as  it  comes  to  all.  But 
I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  managed. ' ' 

"  Wadna  it  be  weel  to  buy  your  ain  hoose,  sir  ?" 
suggested  Barby.  ' i  That  wad  be  aye  under  your  ain 
e'e  ;  and  if  ever  a  pinched  year  come,  it's  far  easier 
to  pu'  thro'  on  a  place  o'  your  ain,  whaur  ye  can 
mak'  a  shift,  and  no  be  ca'ed  on  to  paint  or  plaster 
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just  at  the  wrang  time.  Ye  could  aye  let,  gin  ye 
were  forced  to  move  ;  and  if  ye  had  a  wheen  spare 
siller  whiles,  ye  micht  build  a  bit  hoosie  on  the  far 
end  o'  the  back  garden,  and  tak'  a  tenant  wi'  out 
bein'  ony  the  waur  yoursel'." 

"  That  is  not  a  bad  idea,"  mused  Mr.  Farquhar. 
"  The  saving  of  the  rent  would  about  pay  the  extra 
outgoings  of  Eab's  college  ;  and  I'll  be  working, 
and  maybe  saving  a  little,  for  years  to  come.  And 
Laurie's  turn  would  follow  after  Rab's.  And 
there 'd  be  a  home  for  Margery  to  keep  up  for  her 
brothers  to  come  to  ;  and  whatever  she  did  for  her- 
self, she'd  have  a  safe  shelter  behind  her." 

"  Ay,"  said  Barby,  with  something  like  a  sup- 
pressed sigh  ;  "  it's  owre  muckle  the  way  o'  the 
warld  to  gar  a  woman  do  a'  or  naething.  It's  seldom 
she  gets  a  fair  start  like  the  loons.  If  a  lass  doesna 
choose  to  be  a  gentle  beggar,  she  has  to  be  a  giant 
G-oliath  o'  sense  an'  courage.  And  that  isn't  in  a' 
o'  us,  no  more  than  in  a1  the  men  !" 

"  But  should  I  do  well  to  buy  this  house  ?"  re- 
flected Mr.  Farquhar.  "  I  like  it  for  old  associa- 
tion's sake,  and  it  is  very  comfortable  within.  But 
its  situation  is  out  of  the  way,  and  its  approaches  are 
very  humble  and  rather  dingy.  Shouldn't  I  do 
better  to  get  a  neat  little  villa  in  the  west  end  ?" 

"  Na,"  said  Barby  with  emphasis.  "  D'ye  want 
to  buy  a  housefu'  o'  new  plenishing  ?  It's  ill  pull- 
ing doun  nests  ;  the  wind  and  weather  do  that  sune 
enough.  Auld  freends  dinna  ken  the  road  to  a  new 
hoose.  Dinna  open  the  door  to  Change  till  it's 
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chappin'.  It's  better  to  wish  yoursel'  awa'  whiles 
than  aye  to  wish  yoursel'  back  again.  I'm  no 
sayin'  ye  live  cheaper  here  than  ye  could  in  a  braw 
place.  Folks  can  live  cheap  whaur  they  like  ;  but 
it's  easier  liking  it  in  some  places  than  in  ithers. 
There's  no  sae  mony  frippery  shops  this  gait,  nor 
frippery  wearers  either,  for  the  distraction  of  Miss 
Margery.  An'  the  lads  pairt  f rae  their  class  f  reends 
wi'out  haein'  to  pass  a'  the  baited  traps  whaur  the 
ithers  turn  in  and  waste  their  siller  and  theirselves. 
Tak'  this  hoose,  if  ye  can  get  it,  Mr.  Farquhar. 
An'  as  Mr.  Fraser  is  laying  land  to  land  amang 
those  new  fashionable  terraces,  aiblins  he'll  no  mak' 
muckle  ploy  about  selling  it  to  you." 

And  it  came  to  pass  that,  after  due  consideration, 
Mr.  Farquhar  found  every  reason  for  following 
Barbara  Craig's  advice.  She  was  looking  out  for 
him,  now,  this  autumn  evening,  to  return  from 
Deeside  after  completing  his  sales  there,  and  prob- 
ably also  after  completing  his  purchase  in  Mr. 
Fraser's  office,  where  the  legal  documents  were 
lying  waiting  to  be  exchanged  for  the  cash.  Robert 
Farquhar  was  away  at  his  work  in  the  chemist's 
shop  ;  and  Margery  and  Laurie  had  gone  out  to 
take  tea  with  some  friends.  In  her  innermost  heart, 
Barby  had  felt  this  as  a  want  of  respect  for  the  great- 
ness of  the  occasion.  To  the  young  people  these 
money  matters  meant  only  "  business  ;"  to  poor 
Barby 's  hard  experiences  they  were  fraught  with 
all  the  significance  and  solemnity  of  life.  The 
spirit  of  her  own  fruitless  struggles  stirred  within 
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her  this  afternoon,  and  she  felt  possessed  by  a  rest- 
less anxiety  which  drove  her  out  of  her  kitchen  and 
her  accustomed  methodical  ways.  It  was  not  like 
Barby  Craig  to  stand  watching  at  a  door,  and  when 
at  last  her  master  appeared  in  sight,  she  drew  back 
abashed. 

"  Well,  Barby,"  he  said  cheerily,  "  f or  once  it 
has  been  easier  to  get  money  than  to  pay  it  away. 
For  I  got  in  all  my  cash  on  Deeside  this  morning  ; 
and  when  I  came  back  to  Mr.  Fraser's  office  just 
now,  he  had  gone  away,  and  the  place  was  all  locked 
up.  There  it  is,"  he  went  on,  laying  a  roll  of 
notes  on  the  parlor  table.  "  They  look  very  like 
Margery's  old  curl-papers,  don't  they  ?" 

Barbara  stood  and  gazed.  She  had  never  seen 
such  a  large  sum  of  money  in  her  life  before,  and 
it  awed  her,  not  with  a  miser's  greed,  but  with  a 
patient  woman's  thought  of  all  the  pain  and  strug- 
gle, the  very  life  and  death,  which  might  be  in- 
volved in  its  loss  and  gain.  There  had  been  a  time 
when  one  of  those  hundred-pound  notes  might  have 
been  her  earthly  redemption  from  toil  and  loneli- 
ness. They  were  nothing  to  her  now — no  more 
than  to  an  angel  from  heaven.  They  could  do 
nothing  for  her.  But  she  gazed  at  them  wistfully, 
as  the  glorified  spirit  of  one  who  had  died  of  thirst 
might  gaze  at  a  crystal  stream. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Farquhar,  dropping  back  in 
his  old  easy-chair,  "  it's  a  great  thing  to  feel  that 
the  Lord  has  blessed  one  and  prospered  one's  ways, 
and  given  one  to  see  of  the  works  of  one's  hands. " 
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a  Ay,  sae  it  is,  sir,"  answered  Barbj,  rallying. 
"  If  so  as  ye'd  be  able  to  say  as  weel  that  the  Lord 
had  blessed  ye  though  He  had  crossed  ye  in  each  o' 
your  paths,  and  hadna  left  ye  ane  bawbee  o'  a'  your 
sair  earnin's.  He's  ta'en  the  ane  way  wi'  the  ane 
o'  us,  and  the  t'ither  wi'  the  tane  ;  but  I'll  no 
believe  He  hasna  blessed  us  baith  alike,  and  I'll  no 
give  in  that  He  cares  mair  for  you  than  for  me, 
nor  for  me  than  for  you  !" 

"  Whisht,  Barby,"  said  her  master.  "  You 
must  not  take  me  up  so  ill.  You  needn't  judge 
that  I  was  thanking  the  Lord  for  His  goodness  in 
the  spirit  of  the  self-satisfied  Pharisee." 

"  I'm  no  takin'  you  up  ill,  if  you're  thankin'  the 
Lord  for  His  goodness,"  returned  Barby,  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  last  word.  u  But  if  you're 
thankin'  Him  for  the  five  hundred  pounds  ye're 
makin'  sae  muckle  aboot,  ye  micht  as  weel  thank 
Him  that  ye  had  nae  puir  relations  to  wear  it  oot 
on.  Only  that  praise  micht  nae  sound  sae  seemly. " 

"  It  tak's  a'  sort  o'  climates  to  mak'  up  a  warld," 
Barby  went  on  presently,  as  if  she  desired  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  warmth  with  which  she  had  justified 
the  ways  of  Providence  with  herself — u  It  tak's  a' 
sort  o'  climates  to  mak'  up  a  warld,  and  what  will 
not  grow  in  ane  will  grow  in  t'ither  ;  and  there's 
the  blessed  sea  to  let  them  pass  to  and  fro.  It's 
weel  for  you  to  ha'  been  able  to  save  your  bit  siller  ; 
and  it' s  been  weel  for  me  to  hae  an  auld  mither  and 
a  lame  brither  to  haud  me  back  frae  savin'  mine. 
An'  sae  ye've  got  wage  to  gie  me,  and  I'm  at  your 
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service.  An'  that's  the  way  God's  warld  fa's  in, 
and  rubs  along  and  manages  itsel'  a  deal  better  than 
if  you  got  a  committee  to  organize  it,  as  one  is  al- 
ways reading  in  the  papers." 

u  Barby,  Barby,"  said  her  master,  "I  believe 
you'd  have  been  a  great  woman  if  you'd  got  an 
education." 

Barby  gave  an  ominous  grunt.  "  JSTa,"  she  said  ; 
"  I'd  best  bide  as  I  am.  A  bit  rock  wi'  the  bonnie 
heather  on  it  catches  the  eye  whiles  ;  but  ye'd  best 
leave  it  as  'tis,  for  ye'd  never  mak'  a  corn-field  or  a 
flower-garden  of  it. ' ' 

"  But  there  are  some  people  who  are  like  neither 
bonnie  heather  nor  corn  nor  flower,"  said  Mr.  Far- 
quhar  musingly.  "  That  scapegrace  Willie  Fraser 
is  back  in  Scotland  again  ;  for  I  saw  him  hanging 
about  outside  his  father's  locked  door,  like  the 
prodigal  son,  only  this  father's  door  was  locked. 
It  was  a  sad  sight.  It  must  be  a  perpetual  thorn 
in  the  midst  of  Mr.  Fraser's  own  great  success. 
And  yet  one's  heart  softened  to  the  lad." 

"  Ay,  because  ye  dinna  luve  him,"  cried  Barby. 
"  There's  an  awfu'  wrath  in  downright  love.  God 
himsel'  doesna  save  folk  in  their  sins,  but  frae  their 
sins.  There's  a  time  for  doors  to  stand  open,  an' 
there's  a  time  for  doors  to  be  steekit.  It's  the  only 
way  to  gar  some  folk  ken  that  they're  ootside.  If 
the  prodigal  son  had  come  home  once  or  twice,  an' 
worn  oot  the  braw  clothes  an'  ate  the  fatted  calf, 
an'  gone  back  to  the  swine,  maybe  when  at  last  he 
cam'  home  to  stay,  his  father  micht  have  let  him 
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work  araang  the  hired  servants,  an'  ta'en  no  notice 
o'  him  whiles,  an'  garred  him  fear  that  he'd  worn 
out  his  love  as  well  as  his  dainties.  Love's  a  kittle 
thing,  an'  it's  aboon  a'." 

"  Ay,  Barby,  so  it  is.  And  there's.truth  in  many 
of  your  words,"  said  the  kind-hearted  man.  •"  But 
when  I  saw  the  poor  lad,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of 
the  days  when  he  used  to  come  playing  about  among 
the  shipping,  and  asking  what  is  this  and  what  is 
that  ;  and  I  could  not  keep  from  putting  my  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  and  saying  a  neighborly  word  to 
him.  That  could  do  no  harm. ' ' 

"  Ay,  nor  no  gude  either,  it's  likely,"  retorted 
Barby,  "  except  maybe  to  yoursel'.  But  one  canna 
tell." 
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II. 

IN    THE    DEAD    OF    NIGHT. 

IT  is  almost  useless  to  say  that  next  morning 
Barby  was  the  earliest  astir.  She  was  always  so. 
Eab  Farquhar  used  to  say  she  was  i '  the  first  idea 
of  an  alarm."  The  man  who  invented  that  must 
have  lived  in  the  house  with  exactly  such  a  woman, 
and  so  recognized  what  a  blessing  a  mechanical  sub- 
stitute would  be  for  those  poor  mortals  who  could 
not  secure  a  living  original.  It  was  great  fun  to 
Rab  to  watch  Barby  ' '  setting  herself, ' '  as  he  called 
it,  on  those  occasions  when  an  early  train  "was  to  be 
caught.  i  i  Half -past  five  have  ye  got  to  be  off,  sir  ?" 
she  would  say;  "  then  I'll  waken  at  half -past 
three."  And  she  had  never  failed.  Poor  Barby  ! 
There  was  no  mystery  about  it.  What  we  are  apt 
to  regard  as  the  "  involuntary  "  workings  of  our 
organisms  are  very  apt,  in  time,  to  follow  the  work- 
ings of  our  wills  ;  and  after  years  of  devotion  to 
duty,  our  very  muscles  and  nerves  grow  dutiful, 
too,  in  their  humble  way,  and  loyally  follow  the 
immortal  soul  in  service  to  the  eternal  God. 

On  this  particular  morning  there  was  no  especial 
reason  for  rising  early.  But  somehow  this  was  a 
kind  of  gala-day  in  Barby's  mind.  By  the  time  the 
family  sat  down  to  dinner,  their  house — the  dear 
little  home — would  be  their  very  own.  It  must, 
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therefore,  be  looking  its  best,  as  a  bride  should  on 
her  wedding-day.  It  should  be  swept  down  from 
top  to  bottom  before  the  ordinary  working-hours 
should  have  passed,  and  the  first  dinner  to  be  enjoy- 
ed in  that  sense  of  proud  proprietorship  should  be 
eaten  off  the  best  service — that  service  which  was 
only  used  on  New  Year's  day,  having  belonged  to 
Mr.  Farquhar's  grandmother,  and  being,  according 
to  family  tradition,  of  the  same  pattern  as  a  service 
which  Mr.  Wedgwood  had  presented  to  Queen 
Charlotte.  A  few  of  the  plates  might  be  a  little 
cracked  or  discolored,  but  it  remained  the  best  ser- 
vice, years  only  adding  to  its  honor,  as  years  always 
should.  Barby  knew  all  about  it.  In  happy  days 
gone  by,  she,  a  little  bare-legged  girl,  had  stood 
in  watchful  wonder  while  her  present  master's 
mother,  old  "  Mistress  Farquhar,"  had  washed  these 
same  plates  and  dishes  with  her  own  hands  for  the 
New  Year's  feast,  throwing  out,  the  while,  many 
a  notable  observation  upon  the  carelessness  and 
thoughtlessness  of  serving-maids,  which  Barby  had 
remembered  as  beacons  warning  from  rocks  to  be 
avoided.  Yes,  the  best  service  should  certainly 
come  out  this  day,  and  none  should  suspect  its  ap- 
pearance till  they  should  see  it  on  the  table. 

"  Ay,  it's  odd,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  the  brittle 
crocks  still  to  the  fore,  and  the  auld  leddy  awa'. 
Frae  some  things  ane  reads  i'  the  papers,  ane  wad 
think  that  God  A'mighty's  best  wark  was  the  easiest 
thing  broken  ava'.  But  those  that  set  up  for  ken- 
ning a' things  dinna  ken  e'en  their  ain  foolerie," 
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said  Barby,  quite  innocent  that  a  wise  Greek  had 
remarked  the  same  thing  nearly  two  thousand  years 
before.  "  But  there  must  have  been  some  noise  in 
this  hoose  the  nicht,"  she  went  on,  with  a  ready 
return  from  philosophy  to  practical  life.  *  •  For  I 
dreamt.  An'  I  never  dream  unless  there's  a  noise, 
save  whiles  o'  my  faither  an'  mither,  an'  what  gars 
me  tak'  that  dream  I've  never  found  oot.  "When 
I  dream  I  aye  find  something  stirred — maybe  a 
broom  fallen,  or  the  cupboard  opened  by  the  cat. 
Ye'd  get  rid  o'  mony  ghaists  if  ye  kept  your  e'e  on 
the  cat  an'  the  rottans  i'  the  wa'.  I  think  it's  been 
the  cat  this  time,  for  it  was  a  queer  dream  I  had — 
abitbeastie  creeping  through  the  hoose.  I'd  know 
the  creatur'  gin  I  saw  it  ;  but  I  dinna  ken  what  it 
wasava' — a  frightened,  savage^  starved-like  creatur', 
like  Master  Laurie  says  the  tigers  grow  after  they've 
eaten  men  an'  lost  a'  relish  for  wholesome  food. 
Eh  me  !  but  I  dinna  wonner  that  the  Master  taught 
in  parables,  for  His  Father  did  it  afore  Him,  in  the 
making  o'  the  wide  warld." 

But  Barby  found  her  kitchen  just  as  she  had  left 
it — the  brooms  upright,  the  doors  closed,  not  even 
a  stocking  fallen  from  the  "  clothes-horse"  thriftily 
extended  upon  the  hearth  at  night  to  absorb  the 
last  warmth  of  the  dying  fire.  "  Some  o'  them 
upstairs  maun  ha'  moved,"  she  said,  and  then  dis- 
missed the  trifling  matter  from  her  mind. 

u  Weel,"  she  went  on,  as  she  passed  up  into  the 
little  hall — u  weel,  gin  the  lads'  faither  is  buying 
himsel'  a  hoose,  they  needna  bring  in  a'  the  soil  o' 
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the  shire  besides.  Ane  wad  think  it  maun  ha' 
been  an  awfu'  trouble  to  find  a'  that  mud  i'  the 
clean  streets  in  the  bonnie  weather  it  was  yestreen. 
Wae's  me  !" — and  Barby  stood  still,  with  a  low, 
bitter  cry — "  the  muddy  feet  won  in  by  the  back 
door  ;  and  there's  been  somebody  into  this  hoose  sin' 
the  heavy  downpour  there  was  at  midnight  !  The 
siller  !  the  siller  !  Whaur  did  the  maister  put  it  ?" 

Robbery  was  not  very  vigilantly  guarded  against  in 
that  town.  It  might  have  its  own  types  of  roguery, 
but  there  was  little  or  none  of  that  professional  vice 
against  which  society  must  arm  itself  to  the  teeth, 
so  that  everybody  who  indulges  himself  with  a  silver 
spoon  must  invest  in  an  iron  railing  to  protect  it. 
People  bolted  and  barred  their  front  doors  rather 
for  a  decent  appearance  of  doing  their  duty  to  their 
property  than  from  any  sense  of  actual  necessity. 
Back  walls  and  back  doors  and  side  windows  were 
left  unguarded  enough. 

A  moment's  reflection  revealed  to  Barby  the  way 
by  which  the  intruder  had  come. 

At  the  back  of  the  hall,  and  opening  into  it  by  a 
door  which  was  never  secured,  was  a  small  out-build- 
irig  with  a  stone  floor.  In  summer  it  was  used  for 
such  purposes  as  storing  meat  or  keeping  vegetables. 
In  winter  the  washing  was  hung  there,  when  open- 
air  exposure  would  mean  rather  more  dampness  than 
drying.  It  had  a  window  and  a  door  opening  upon 
the  low- walled  back-green,  which  is  such  a  feature 
in  modest  Scotch  dwellings.  This  door  was  gen- 
erally on  the  latch  through  the  day,  but  Barby 
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always  bolted  it  before  she  went  to  bed.  And  being 
a  woman  more  careful  than  many  of  her  fellow-citi- 
zens, she  also  hasped  the  window.  It  had  often 
struck  her  that  by  the  careful  removing  of  a  pane 
of  glass  the  hasp  could  be  unfastened  and  the  whole 
house  opened  to  an  invader.  But  the  invasion  had 
seemed  so  unlikely.  Theoretically,  Barby  had  a 
very  bad  opinion  of  the  city  as  compared  with  the 
country  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  always 
astonished  when  she  found  that  one  could  not  do  as 
one  did  on  Dee-side — leave  one's  door  open,  or,  at 
most,  secrete  the  key  in  some  nook  well  known  to  any 
neighbor  who  might  happen  ' i  to  want  something. ' ' 

A  hasty  glance  around  convinced  her  she  was  right. 
There  lay  the  glass  and  the  wrenched  hasp.  And 
there  across  the  stone  floor  stretched  the  trail  of  wet 
mud — here  a  clot  and  there  a  streak,  but  not  one 
defined  foot-mark.  The  nearest  approach  to  that 
was  the  outline  of  a  boot  toe  pointing  toward  the 
window.  Whoever  had  entered  had  retreated  by 
the  same  way  that  he  came. 

"  "Wae'sine  !"  said  Barby,  "  I  should  have  thocht 
to  ask  the  maister  whaur  he  meant  to  put  the  siller. 
Gin  he  left  it  i'  the  desk  in  the  parlor,  it's  sma'  use 
blaming  him.  If  a  woman  doesna  think,  a  man  canna. 
Eh,  but  I'm  feared  it's  a  sad  waukening  he'll  hae 
this  morn." 

The  good  woman's  heart  sank  to  hear  the  cheerful 
tone  of  her  master's  answer  to  her  heavy  knock  upon 
his  chamber  door  ;  though  it  rose  again  when,  to 
her  eager  question,  "  Mister  Farquhar,  Mister  Far- 
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quhar,  whaur  did  ye  put  your  siller  ?"  he  promptly 
replied  : 

"  In  the  drawer  of  the  black  press." 

Now  the  black  press  was  a  very  ancient  article  of 
furniture  which  stood  in  a  small  closet  opening  only 
from  the  master's  own  bed-chamber.  Its  roomy 
shelves  were  stocked  with  the  family  archives  and 
relics.  There,  folded  away,  was  the  bridal  dress  of 
the  dead  wife  ;  there  the  little  packet  of  her  love- 
letters.  Here  stood  a  black-letter  Bible,  and  there 
a  bundle  of  soft  old  muslins  and  laces,  which  Barby 
and  Margery  would  now  and  then  reverently  turn 
over,  sometimes  taking  out  a  trifle,  but  generally 
folding  all  away  again.  There  was  but  one  drawer 
among  the  shelves,  and  there  Mr.  Farquhar  kept  his 
wife's  rings  and  watch  (to  which  Margery  had  not 
yet  been  promoted),  his  birth  and  marriage  certifi- 
cates, and  his  own  will.  "  The  siller"  had  been 
deemed  worthy  of  a  temporary  lodgment  in  this 
sacred  receptacle. 

u  It's  weel  ye  did  that,  Mister  Farquhar,"  said 
Barby,  immensely  relieved,  "  for  there's  been  a 
thief  or  waur  in  the  hoose  to-night.  There's  a  win- 
dow broken,  and  a  hasp  aff,  and  foot-marks  all  owre 
the  place.  My  heart  was  i'  my  mou'  wi'  thocht  o' 
the  siller." 

Barby  heard  that  Mr.  Farquhar  needed  no  more 
rousing.  There  was  a  leap,  a  sound  of  scuffling  on 
of  wraps,  then  a  drawer  opened  sharply,  and  there 
was  a  whole  minute's  silence. 

"  The  siller's  awa',"  said  what  seemed  like  a 
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strange  voice.  And  Barby  rushed  in  and  saw  her 
master  in  his  dressing-gown,  with  the  drawer  in  his 
hands,  pulled  completely  from  its  shelf. 

"  The  siller's  awa'  !"  repeated  the  staid,  strong 
man,  in  the  accent  and  voice  of  the  boy  whom  Barby 
remembered.  Once,  when  he  had  chanced  to  relieve 
the  herd-boy,  during  their  school-days,  she  had 
heard  him  cry,  in  sore  bewilderment  and  defeat, 
"  The  kye's  awa'  !  the  kye's  awa'  !"  She  had 
joined  then  in  driving  back  "  the  kye."  Now 
she  said,  in  the  same  spirit : 

"  Weel,  ye've  still  got  them  for  whom  ye  wanted 
the  siller.  And  it  may  not  be  far  to  find.  Noo, 
ye  may  hae  some  gude  o'  your  police  rates.  And  if 
naebody  else  kens  the  thief,  God  does  ;  an'  if  nae- 
body  else  finds  him,  He  wull.  But  you've  got  to 
luik,  ony  gait." 

This  may  not  sound  like  sympathy.  But  it  was 
what  was  needed,  and  that  is  sympathy.  The 
stunned  head  needs  vinegar,  and  not  sugar.  James 
Farquhar  was  himself  again. 

Then  followed  two  or  three  hours  of  confusion  and 
amazement  and  running  about.  The  police  came 
up  from  their  office,  and  the  neighbors  came  in  from 
the  houses  around,  and  the  stereotyped  questions 
and  innuendoes  were  whispered  about. 

"  It  couldn't  be  done  by  anybody  in  the  house, 
d'ye  think,  Mr.  Farquhar  ?  There's  more  burglaries 
from  inside  than  from  outside,  ye  ken." 

"  It's  a  strange  thing  for  a  sober  man  to  sleep  sae 
heavy  as  no  to  hear  whan  hisain  room  door  opens." 
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' { There's  mony  ane  drinks  that  doesna  get 
drunk." 

"  Was  it  only  yerseP  an'  the  woman  Craig  who 
saw  the  notes  when  you  came  home  ?" 

"  Ye'll  have  given  receipts  for  these  moneys,  of 
course  ?" 

To  all  of  which  inquiries  and  suggestions  there 
were — as  there  well  might  be — straightforward  an- 
swers. Barby  ruthlessly  despatched  the  two  Farqu- 
har  lads,  the  one  to  his  shop  and  the  other  to  his 
school.  She  had  to  summon  her  master's  authority 
to  back  her. 

' '  Is  the  warld  to  come  to  an  end  because  a  black- 
guard has  broken  into  the  hoose  ?"  she  asked. 
"  There'd  be  no  comfort  in  wark  ava'  if  it  wasna 
the  ane  thing  that  maun  gae  on,  come  what  may. 
Ye  canna  help  the  police,  Master  Robert.  Ye  can- 
narin  wi'  the  hounds,  lad  ;  and  if  ye  interfere  at  a', 
ye're  like  to  be  the  red  herrin'  trailed  across  their 
scent — as  I've  seen  done  in  my  day.  An'  it's  no 
man's  wark  to  stand  here  a'  day  showin'  a  wheen 
dabs  o'  mud  to  a'  comers.  An  auld  wife  like  me 
can  do  that  weel  eno'.  An'  as  for  you,  Master 
Laurie,  the  mair  ye've  lost  your  gear,  the  mair  need 
to  stick  to  your  learnin'." 

"  They're  weel  awa',"  she  said,  as  at  last  they 
both  hurriedly  obeyed  their  father's  imperative 
command  to  depart.  "  Master  Rab  was  burnin'  to 
knock  somebody  down,  and  Master  Laurie  was 
shrinking  into  himsel'  like  a  wounded  bird  into  its 
nest.  An'  nae  wonder  !  It  was  on  my  tongue's 
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end  twenty  times  to  up  and  tell  them  that  I  wasna 
sure  but  it  was  muckle  waur  to  walk  into  a  man's 
character  the  back  way  than  into  his  hoose  by  the 
back  window,  and  it  might  be  ill  tellin'  but  those 
who'd  do  the  ane  might  ha'  done  the  ither.  I  did 
answer  ane  fule  according  to  his  folly.  It  was  that 
fawnin'  Wylie,  the  grocer,  who  has  been  sae  weel 
aff  ever  sin'  he  was  bankrupt.  '  Did  onybody 
but  you  and  the  master  see  the  notes,  Mrs.  Craig  ? ' 
says  he,  and  I  could  see  in.  his  e'e  he  meant,  Had 
we  seen  them  oorsel's  at  a'  ?  i  Na,  Mr.  Wylie, ' 
says  I,  '  we  didna  ca'  in  the  neebors  ;  for  there's 
some  folks  who  pass  for  honest  wha  might  ha'  been 
tempted  for  sic  a  sum  as  that,  an'  I  should  na 
mind  tellin'  themselves  sae,  mysel',  Mr.  Wylie,' 
says  I.  And  that  settled  him.  Eh,  but  sin  stirs  up 
sin  !  To  think  o'  the  mony  unneighborly  thoughts 
and  mean  words  that  have  followed  that  creatur' 
through  the  window  to  rob  and  defile  this  hoose." 

The  house  was  quiet  again  by  this  time.  Mr.  Far- 
quhar  had  followed  his  sons  out.  Nobody  remained 
at  home  but  Barby  and  Margery.  The  poor  girl 
followed  the  faithful  woman  about ;  for  the  whole 
house  felt  haunted  by  an  evil  presence,  and  she 
could  not  bear  to  let  Barby  out  of  sight.  They 
were  in  the  kitchen  now,  where  Barby  had  retired 
to  put  away  the  festal  dinner  service  which  she  had 
got  out,  in  the  joy  of  her  heart,  that  morning. 

Margery  sat  down  on  the  broad  edge  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kitchen  fender,  arid  watched  Barby  dust- 
ing and  stacking  away  the  plates  and  dishes.  She 
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could  do  nothing  herself,  and  the  elder  woman's 
industry  seemed  to  reproach  her. 

"  How  can  you  trouble  yourself  about  that  china, 
Barby  ?"  she  said,  almost  fretfully.  "I  wonder 
you  can  remember  such  things  to-day." 

"  The  mair  one's  lost,  the  mair  need  to  tak'  care 
o'  what's  left,"  said  Barby.  "  But  young  things  aye 
think  the  first  thunderstorm  is  the  end  o'  the  warld. 
The  Book  doesna  say  we're  to  let  crosses  knock  us 
down  ;  it  bids  us  tak'  'em  up,  an'  carry  'em." 

"  Ah,  Barby,  Barby,"  wailed  the  girl,  "  perhaps 
you  scarcely  think  how  different  this  may  make  all 
our  lives.  I  don't  think  I  ever  thought  what  money 
means  before." 

u  !Na,  Miss  Margery,"  said  Barby  quietly,  "  that's 
true.  But  there's  some  who  have  learned  what  it 
means,  no  by  losing,  but  by  never  ha'ing." 

"  Rab  will  not  be  able  to  go  to  college  now,  I 
suppose,"  sighed  his  sister. 

' '  Rab  maun  gae  to  college, ' '  said  Barby,  in  her 
earnestness  forgetful  of  the  formal  titles  with  which 
she  always  scrupulously  prefaced  her  "  bairns'  ' 
names.  ' i  Gin  the  twa  ends  will  na  meet  easy,  pull 
the  harder.  Your  father  expected  to  save  thirty 
pounds  a  year  in  his  rent,  and  to  hae  a  hoose  to  leave 
some  o'  you.  Now  ye've  got  to  save  thirty  pounds 
a  year  some  ither  gait,  and  to  get  a  hoose  for  yersel's. 
That's  no  sic  hard  lines,  noo.  But  gin  ye  dinna  do 
it  at  ance  life  '11  rin  doon  like  the  leg  o'  a  stockin' 
when  ye've  dropped  a  stitch.  It'll  soon  be  beyont 

ye." 
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"  I'm  sure  I  will  do  anything  I  can,"  said  Mar- 
gery, lifting  up  her  clear  gray  eyes.  "  Only  I  don't 
see—" 

"  The  wall's  the  thing,"  interrupted  Barby  sen- 
tentiously.  "  But  then  there's  wull  in  words,  and 
wull  in  deeds.  There  need  be  little  change  noo,  if 
ye  pleased  so  ;  only  there's  such  a  thing  as  haein'  a 
better  breakfast  by  putting  your  supper  on  the  table. 
But  when  you  were  a  wee  lassie,  Miss  Margery,  you 
aye  saved  your  sweeties  till  ye'  d  done  your  bread. 
You  an'  Master  Rab  aye  did  so.  Master  Laurie, 
puir  lammie,  had  such  a  sma'  appetite,  he  couldna 
tak'  baith  aften,  and  he  whiles  left  his  bread." 

' '  It  would  be  grand  if  we  could  still  manage  to 
get  Rab  to  college  !"  said  Margery.  "  I  don't 
think  father  would  mind  losing  the  money  so  much 
then.  O  Barby,  how  old  and  ill  he  looked  before 
he  went  out  !" 

"  "Weel,"  said  Barby,  coming  round  to  the  front 
of  the  kitchen  table  and  standing  between  it  and  the 
fire,  and  speaking  slowly  and  softly,  like  one  who 
wishes  the  hearer  to  receive  an  idea  slowly  and  to 
pause  before  replying  to  it,  "  if  the  master  could 
be  anywise  agreeable  to  it — and  I  dinna  think  he'd 
be  the  ane  to  mak'  a  splore — then  I  ken  a  way  ye 
could  mak'  up  the  thirty  pounds  a  year." 

"  O  Barby  !"  said  Margery  eagerly. 

"  Ay,"  returned  the  old  servant.  "  Could  the 
master  and  a'  of  you  mak'  up  your  minds  to  let  the 
parlor  and  the  spare  bedroom  ?  Ance  ye  got  a  guid 
tenant,  that  wad  bring  in  nae  less  rent,  maybe  mair. " 
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Margery  sat  gazing  into  the  fire.  She  did  not 
meet  Barby's  eyes  watching  her.  Her  lip  trembled 
a  little. 

"  It  would  be  awkward  to  have  no  spare  room," 
she  said  constrainedly. 

"  Ye'd  find  room  for  ony  visitor  ye  loved  and 
really  wanted,  Miss  Margery,"  returned  the  old 
woman.  "  The  sma'est  hoose  is  big  eno'  for  love. " 

"  Mrs.  Walker  would  not  come  anymore  then  !" 
said  Margery. 

Barby's  heart  lightened,  for  though  the  girl's 
eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the  fire,  the  trembling  of 
her  lip  nearly  changed  into  a  smile.  Mrs.  Walker 
was  no  favorite,  being  a  miserly,  grumbling  old 
country  lady,  who  thought  that  city  friends  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  harbor  her,  when  she  wanted 
to  tell  them  what  an  intolerable  place  a  city  was, 
and  how  she  wondered  anybody  could  live  in  such 
a  place  except  for  a  few  days. 

"  That  will  no  brak  oor  hearts,"  said  Barby  ; 
"  and  an  hottle  bill  will  no  brak  her  bank." 

"  Aunt  Mary  could  always  sleep  with  me,"  ob- 
served the  girl.  That  was  her  father's  only  sister. 

"  O'  course  she  wad,''  said  Barby  ;  "  that  wad 
save  ye  rinnin'  in  an'  oot  o'  each  ither's  rooms,  as 
ye  aye  did,  catching  your  deiths  o'  cauld. ' ' 

"  But  oh,  Barby,"  the  girl  went  on,  gazing  more 
intently  than  ever  into  the  red  heart  of  the  fire, 
while  something  which  was  not  its  glow  mounted 
to  her  soft  young  cheeks — "  Barby,  if  we  should  do 
this,  should  not  we — should  not  we — lose  caste  ?" 
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"  Caste,  Miss  Margery  !"  cried  Barby — "  caste  ! 
Did  my  ears  hear  riclit  ?  for  I  ken  what  the  word 
means  frae  the  missionar'  buiks.  An'  is  it  a  sensi- 
ble thing,  or  a  seemly  thing,  for  a  Christian  lassie 
to  be  pickin'  up  the  words  the  vera  heathen  are 
lettin'  drop  ?  TV  hat '  caste'  did  Jesus  Christ  belang 
to  ?  And  did  He  i  lose  caste,'  as  ye  ca'  it,  whan 
He  died  on  the  cross  ?" 

"  Oh  but,  Barby,  Barby,"  pleaded  Margery, 
' '  one  cannot  only  look  at  things  so  always.  One 
may  for  a  minute  or  two — for  an  hour  or  two  per- 
haps ;  but  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  it  feels 
different!" 

' l  Ay,  it  do, ' '  said  Barby.  i  i  It  had  need  so,  for 
it's  that  teaches  us  the  differ'  atween  heaven  and 
hell.  Heaven  is  just  feeling  aye  like  we  do  whiles, 
noo,  and  acting  up  to  it  wi'out  ony  backsliding." 

"  And  the  parlor  is  mamma's  own  pretty  room, " 
cried  Margery,  "  all  standing  just  as  she  left  it !" 

"  She  lo'ed  you  a'  better  than  her  braws,"  said 
Barby  quietly.  "  Wad  ye  turn  your  mither's 
memory  into  a  mummy,  and  waste  a  room  to  keep 
it  in  ?  That's  no  God's  way,  Miss  Margery." 

But  their  further  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  Mr.  Farquhar's  knock.  They  both  ran  to  the 
door  in  a  half  hopeless  hope  that  he  might  have 
good  tidings.  But  no  ;  he  had  only  been  to  Mr. 
Eraser's  to  tell  him  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  he 
could  not  complete  the  purchase  of  the  house.  And 
then,  with  a  masculine  and  fatherly  yearning  to 
break  the  gloom  for  these  hours  for  the  bright 
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young  eyes  wlricli  had  looked  on  so  little  trouble 
yet,  he  went  on  chatting  to  Margery,  telling  her 
how  Mr.  Fraser  had  said  she  must  soon  come  up  to 
Mannohill  House  and  spend  a  day  with  his  daugh- 
ter, and  enjoy  some  of  his  beautiful  grapes.  But 
when  at  last  Margery  went  upstairs  for  some  trifling 
errand,  he  had  something  in  reserve  for  Barby,  who 
was  hastening  to  spread  the  tea-table. 

' '  Willie  Fraser  is  gone  off  again. ' ' 

Barby  saw  that  her  master  had  some  hidden 
thought  in  his  mind,  as  he  looked  significantly  at 
her  and  uttered  this  piece  of  news. 

' '  The  place  is  little  the  waur, ' '  said  Barby. 

"  Barby,' '  Mr.  Farquhar  went  on  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  God  forgive  me  if  I  am  suspecting  an  innocent 
man,  but  Willie  Fraser  was  the  only  one  in  this  city 
who  knew  I  had  that  money  with  me." 

"  Hoo  did  he  ken  it  ?"  asked  Barby. 

"  I  told  him  myself,"  said  Mr.  Farquhar. 

"  Trust  a  man  to  do  a  fule  thing,"  observed  the 
plain-spoken  Barby.  "  But  hoo  i'  the  name  o" 
wonner  cam'  ye  to  do  that  ?  It's  no  mariners  for  a 
fu'  purse  to  shake  itsel'  at  a  toom  pouch." 

"  I  never  can  think  of  Willie  Fraser  as  poor," 
said  Mr.  Farquhar  rather  testily.  "  He's  always 
the  only  son  of  Fraser  of  the  Foundries  and  of 
Mannohill  with  me.  Well,  I  said  two  or  three  kind 
words  to  him — never  mind  what  they  were.  And 
he  looked  downright  kind  for  a  minute — just  the 
face  he  used  to  have  when  he  was  a  lad.  But  then 
he  gave  a  sudden  laugh  and  a  scoff,  and  said  he, 
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(  Mr.  Farquhar,  are  you  thinking  that  perhaps  some 
day  you'll  be  paying  rent  to  me,  that  you  can  afford 
to  say  a  pleasant  thing  to  such  a  ne'er-do-well  as  I 
am  ? '  And  then  I  couldn't  help  saying,  i  I'm  hop- 
ing to  pay  rent  to  no  man,  Willie  ;  for  I've  just 
been  selling  all  my  little  places  up  Dee-side,  and 
my  business  with  your  father  this  afternoon  was  to 
pay  over  the  money  for  his  house  that  I  live  in.' 
And  I'm  sure  I  did  not  do  it  out  of  pride,  but  be- 
cause I  was  sorry  he  tried  to  harden  his  heart  by 
making  believe  I  was  speaking  out  of  self-interest. 
And  now  one  of  the  workmen  told  me  he  had  seen 
him  go  off  to  London  by  the  early  train  this  morn- 
ing— off  like  a  cadger  with  no  luggage  at  all,  not 
even  a  little  bag,  as  far  as  he  could  see.  What  do 
you  think  of  it,  Barby  ?" 

"  It  luiks  black,"  she  said  ;  but  "  so  does  every- 
thing i'  the  dark." 

"  Don't  tell  the  boys  or  Margery,"  Mr.  Farqu- 
har  instructed  eagerly.  "  They  could  not  suspect  ; 
they  would  feel  sure,  and  begin  grudging  and 
hating." 
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MANNOHILL. 

OF  course,  the  police  did  not  hastily  drop  their 
"inquiries."  But  when  those  inquiries  lead  to 
nothing  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  it  is  safest  to 
reckon  that  they  will  not  lead  to  anything  at  all. 
They  had  no  clew  to  start  with.  All  they  could  do 
was  to  hunt  up  the  few  notoriously  doubtful  charac- 
ters in  the  town,  investigate  their  proceedings  for 
.the  last  few  days,  and  "  keep  an  eye  on  them"  for 
a  while.  Nothing  resulted.  As  for  Mr.  Farquhar's 
suspicions  of  William  Fraser,  he  kept  them  to  him- 
self and  Barhy.  He  had  no  real  grounds  for  them. 
The  young  man  had  come  and  gone  as  suddenly  and 
surreptitiously  at  other  times.  His  mere  knowledge 
of  the  money  being  in  the  house  would  never  have 
made  Mr.  Farquhar  suspect  him,  but  for  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  reckless  character  and  impecu- 
nious position  ;  and  Mr.  Farquhar  shrank  from 
making  these  accidents  an  excuse  for  an  investiga- 
tion, which,  whether  the  young  man  was  guilty  or 
not,  must  come  to  his  father's  ears,  and  reveal  to 
him  to  what  depths  people  could  imagine  his  prodi- 
gal had  descended.  Barby  and  her  master  had 
some  discussions  over  the  matter. 

"  I'd  be  for  going  to  his  father  mysel',  and  tell- 
ing him  the  whole  story,  gin  I  was  you,"  she  said. 
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"  Maybe,  I'd  state  a  case,  like  as  Nathan  did  to 
David.  Aiblins  it  wad  be  a  blow.  But  gie  me  a 
blow  i'  the  face  rather  than  a  stab  i'  the  back — oor 
twa  hands  face  forward  to  fecht  for  oorsel's,  gin  we 
know  wha  we're  fightin'  with,  and  what  we're 
fightin'  for." 

"  But  I'm  not  giving  a  stab  in  the  back,  Barby," 
said  her  master.  "  I  shall  never  speak  about  this 
to  anybody  but  you.  I  shall  simply  wait  and  see 
what  time  brings. ' ' 

Barby  shook  her  head.  "  King  Solomon  kenned 
what  he  was  saying,"  she  said,  "  when  he  gied  us 
a  hint  that  secrets  are  no  kept  just  by  no  speaking 
aboot  them.  What's  i'  the  heart  will  oot,  gude  or 
bad.  When  ane's  been  eatin'  onions,  he  doesna 
need  to  tell  us  sae." 

"But  what  is  it  likely  his  father  could  say  to 
prove  either  Willie's  guilt  or  innocence  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Farquhar. 

"  That's  no  oor  business,"  returned  Barby. 
"  Ye  dinna  ken  but  he  might  say,  '  Mr.  Farquhar,  I 
ca'ed  Willie  to  me  that  night,  and  gied  him  siller 
to  go  owre  the  sea  and  try  his  fortune  ance  mair. ' 

"  In  that  case,  he'd  never  forgive  my  suspicion," 
said  Mr.  Farquhar. 

"  Maybe  no,  and  maybe  yes,"  answered  Barby  ; 
"  it  wadna  be  as  if  he'd  heard  o'  ye  talkin'  it  owre 
wi'  ither  folk,  or  pryin'  aboot  himsel'  to  see  if  you 
could  pick  up  onything,  or  bringing  it  up,  maybe, 
some  day  when  Master  Willie  has  taken  the  gude 
turn  and  settled  doon  like  an  honest  man.  It  micht 
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come  some  hard  on  him,  I  doot ;  but  whan  decent 
folk  shut  oot  their  ain,  they  dinna  adverteeze  them 
as  angels.  Ye  canna  think  Mr.  Fraser  turned 
against  his  son  for  naught." 

"  Then  why  should  I  burden  him  with  any  more 
trouble  about  his  son  ?"  asked  Mr.  Farquhar.  "  He 
has  resigned  a  father's  pride  and  pleasure  ;  why 
should  I  force  on  him  a  father's  pain  and  care  ?" 

"  There's  something  in  that,"  said  Barby. 
"  But  a  father's  a  father  still — at  least  a  gude  father 
is  ;  and  Mr.  Fraser  is  a  decent  man,  though  a  wee 
taken  up  wi'  his  ain  consequence,  puir  body — an'  a 
man's  likely  to  be  that  if  his  children  are  no  fain  to 
uphaud  him.  An'  folk  like  aye  to  hae  the  skelphV 
o'  their  ain  bairns,  be  it  to  see  they  hae  no  owre 
muckle  or  muckle  eno'." 

' i  How  should  I  like  anybody  to  come  to  me  with 
such  a  suggestion  about  Rab  or  Laurie  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Farquhar. 

"  Hoo  should  ye  like  onybody  to  hae  sic  a 
thocht  aboot  Mr.  Rab  or  Master  Laurie?"  asked 
Barby. 

But  though  Barby  thus  had  the  last  word  on  the 
matter,  Mr.  Farquhar  did  not  accept  her  advice,  but 
took  his  own  way.  Only  from  that 'day  he  never 
alluded  to  the  subject  to  her,  and  Barby  herself  rel- 
egated it  to  that  silent  limbo  into  which  she  thrust 
all  such  confidences. 

And  so  the  nine  days'  wonder  of  the  Jburglary  at 
the  Farquhars'  house  ended,  and  the  weeks  passed 
on,  and  the  little  world  around  rolled  forward  as  it 
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always  does,  never  mind  whose  fortune  is  lost,  or 
whose  heart  is  broken. 

If  Bar  by 's  advice  concerning  Mr.  Farquhar's  sus- 
picion was  disregarded,  her  suggestion  about  letting 
the  best  parlor  and  the  spare  bedroom  met  with 
more  favor.  Margery's  countenance  fell  whenever 
the  matter  was  mentioned,  and  at  first  it  always 
made  her  silent  and  inclined  to  retire  from  the  scene 
of  discussion.  But  gradually  she  began  to  enter 
into  the  subject,  and  to  give  out  her  own  notions  as 
to  how  such  a  thing  could  be  done,  and  what 
arrangements  must  be  made  in  preparation  for  a  new 
inmate.  To  the  boys  it  was  simply  a  splendid  idea 
— the  house  would  be  but  the  more  lively  !  Their 
father  cordially  sympathized  in  their  approbation  of 
the  scheme,  though  lie  could  not  join  them  when 
they  declared  that  now  everything  was  all  right 
again,  and  that,  while  it  was  no  use  crying  over 
spilt  milk,  here  was  no  spilt  milk  to  cry  over.  He 
knew  better.  What  would  there  be  for  Margery  in 
the  years  to  come  ?  What  would  become  of  them 
all  if  his  life  or  health  failed  before  the  boys  were 
fairly  started  ?  He  had  had  so  little  to  lose,  and 
yet  he  felt  bitterly  that  it  had  been  just  enough  to 
make  all  the  difference  between  penury,  struggling 
over  the  brink  of  destitution,  and  wholesome  econ- 
omy, treading  narrow  paths  toward  the  broad 
meadows  of  prosperity.  He  began  to  feel  old  in 
those  days.  He  drew  himself  up  consciously  as  he 
went  to  and  from  his  office.  A  man  on  whose  daily 
health  depends  the  daily  bread  of  his  family  must 
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not  begin  to  stoop.  His  work  seemed  heavier  than 
before.  He  experienced  that  curious  weariness 
which  is  of  the  spirit  and  not  of  the  body,  and  an 
accidental  shabbiness  of  coat  or  shininess  of  hat 
worried  the  man  who  once  would  not  have  heeded 
such  things. 

Barby  said  nothing.  There  was  nothing  to  say. 
But  she  watchfully  availed  herself  of  any  little 
household  nicety  which  involved  no  cost.  The  lit- 
tle pieces  of  family  silver  were  brighter  than  ever. 
The  china  and  glass  were  varied  as  far  as  the  modest 
resources  of  the  china  closet  would  allow,  and  every- 
thing cracked  or  torn  was  carefully  put  out  of  sight 
before  "  the  master"  came  home. 

The  winter  session  at  the  college  was  close  at 
hand,  and  on  the  same  day  that  Rab  went  up  for 
his  matriculation  examination  the  advertisement  of 
the  lodgings  at  his  father's  house  appeared  in  the 
local  newspaper.  Perhaps,  had  the  business  been 
Barby 's,  she  would  have  withheld  the  lad  from  his 
professional  studies  until  she  had  secured  the  lodger 
who  was  to  eke  out  their  expenses.  Yet  such  a 
course  might  have  been  rather  prudent  than  wise  ? 
but  the  hard  lessons  of  Barby's  life  had  instilled  into 
her  that  tenacious  holding  of  the  bird  in  the  hand 
rather  than  pursuing  the  two  in  the  bush  which  the 
poor  learn  only  by  experience,  but  which  is  gener- 
ally an  instinct  with  incipient  millionaires.  Barby 
rightly  recognized  this  hopelessness  of  hers  as  a 
weakness  to  be  endured  in  silence,  not  a  virtue  to 
be  urged  upon  others. 
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"  I'll  no  be  like  the  fox  who'd  lost  his  am  tail, 
and  tried  to  set  a  fashion  so,"  mused  Barby.  "  If 
I'd  broken  a  tooth  owre  a  nut,  I'd  no  pu'  out  my 
neebor's  teeth  ;  better  tell  them  a'  teeth  arena  made 
for  cracking  nuts.  It's  a  true  word,  '  Nothing 
venture,  nothing  ha'  ;'  only  I've  had  to  learn  it 
back'ards — Nothin  ha',  nothing  venture.  It's  no 
as  if  the  maister  wad  rin  into  debt  if  nae  lodger 
cam'.  For  that  matter,  he  need  na  pay  my  wages 
for  a  year  or  twa.  I  could  trust  him,  or  the  lads 
after  him.  An'  since  I've  been  in  his  service,  I've 
gotten  claithes  enough  to  last  me  a  wee  whilie." 

"  You've  never  paid  your  visit  to  Mannohill  yet, 
Margery,"  said  Mr.  Farquhar  suddenly  at  the  break- 
fast table.  Laurie  had  just  pointed  out  to  him  the 
first  advertisement  of  their  rooms,  and  this  was  how 
he  broke  the  silence  with  which  he  read  it. 

"  No,"  Margery  answered.  She  had  been  to 
school  with  Sarah  Fraser,  though  Sarah  was  her 
senior  by  several  years,  and  had  been  one  of  the 
"  big  girls"  while  Margery  was  still  a  "tiny." 
The  two  had  always  been  friendly.  They  had 
never  become  friends.  Occasional  visits  had  always 
passed  between  the  little  house  and  the  big  one,  and 
these  visits  were  ever  going  to  be  more  frequent  and 
longer  ;  but  they  never  became  so. 

"  Then  why  not  ?"  said  her  father,  rather  testily. 
"  You  have  a  standing  invitation  ;  and  I  should 
think  you  two  girls,  each  alone  in  her  own  house, 
might  be  very  glad  to  pass  a  little  time  in  each 
other's  society." 
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"  I  will  go  this  afternoon,"  said  Margery  meek- 
ly. "  I  know  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  been  to 
Mannohill ;  but  Sarah  has  never  been  here  since." 

"  Arid  is  that  the  way  you  mean  to  stand  on 
ceremony  with  an  old  acquaintance  ?"  asked  her 
father.  "  Is  that  what  young  ladies  learn  at  their 
schools  nowadays  ?" 

Margery  wondered.  Her  father  had  never  before 
interfered  with  her  visiting.  The  truth  was,  the 
poor  man  had  begun  to  think  that  it  would  be  well 
to  become  as  intimate  as  possible  with  a  few  wealthy 
and  influential  people  while  yet  his  family" could 
meet  them  on  something  like  social  equality.  His 
death,  or  any  other  fresh  and  sudden  disaster,  might 
end  that  possibility  any  day.  For  himself,  most  of 
his  acquaintances  hitherto  had  been  among  people 
to  whom  his  friendliness  was  somewhat  of  an  ad- 
vantage ;  for  he  had  been  an  unworldly  man  in  the 
even  tenor  of  his  life  between  "  riches  and  pover- 
ty," which  both  alike,  though  in  such  different 
ways,  teach  hard  truths  of  society  and  the  world. 
Now  he  asked  himself,  "  "Why  should  not  one  have 
some  friends  whose  friendship  might  be  an  advan- 
tage to  oneself  ?"  The  idea  revolted  him,  and  so  he 
put  it  differently  to  his  own  mind  :  "  Why  should 
not  one  be  friendly  wherever  one  could  ?" — a  fair 
enough  question,  which  it  vexed  him  that  he  could 
not  keep  sufficiently  apart  from  sundry  haunting 
reflections  ;  such  as  that  rich  people  would  never  let 
their  own  personal  friends  drop  into  utter  destitu- 
tion— would  never  permit  a  nice  little  girl  like  his 
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Margery,  if  left  an  orphan,  to  pine  in  utter  neglect, 
or  perhaps  even  to  be  driven  into  coarsest  drudgery 
— would  surely  be  willing  to  give  a  hand  to  the 
struggles  of  such  lads  as  Rab  and  Laurie.  When 
rich  people  were  always  so  nobly  eager  to  rush  for- 
ward with  largess  for  every  charitable  scheme,  how- 
ever remote,  complicated,  or  incomprehensible,  then 
surely  how  ready  and  how  happy  they  would  be  to 
extend,  not  alms,  but  simply  the  warm  grasp  of 
their  upholding,  to  those  whom  they  knew  and  re- 
spected and  loved  !  Poor  Mr.  Farquhar  !  if  the 
wolf  he  saw  prowling  at  his  door  should  ever  spring 
upon  him,  he  would  soon  learn  differently.  From 
time  immemorial,  the  poor  man  at  the  gate,  whether 
independent  Mordecai  or  uncomplaining  Lazarus, 
has  been  no  source  of  delight  to  the  rich  man  in 
the  mansion.  If  the  poor  man  is  to  gain  anything, 
lie  must  first  get  away  from  the  gate,  and  hide  him- 
self and  his  unbending  back  and  his  ugly  sores. 
Barby  had  a  saying  which  might  have  helped  her 
master  at  this  juncture,  and  he  remembered  it.  It 
was — "  Borrow  your  neist  neebor's  blanket,  and 
dinna  wait  for  the  laird's  gift." 

It  jarred  him,  too,  to  think  of  cultivating  the 
friendship  of  some  of  the  Frasers,  while  he  secretly 
laid  his  loss  at  the  door  of  another.  But  then  he 
argued  with  himself,  that  if  through  his  suspicion 
he  acted  differently  from  what  he  otherwise  would 
have  done,  then  he  was  allowing  that  suspicion  to 
take  an  undue  hold  on  his  mind.  No,  no  ;  let 
Margery  go. 
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And  Margery  went,  true  to  her  promise.  She 
would  not  have  gone  of  her  own  free  will  ;  bnt  she 
did  not  understand  her  own  feelings,  as  youth  never 
does.  And  youth  longs  for  change,  and  pleasure 
and  excitement,  and  has  to  seek  them  vainly  in  cer- 
tain directions  many  times  before  it  is  quite  sure 
they  are  not  to  be  found  there. 

It  was  a  glorious  afternoon.  The  bracing  tonic 
of  winter  was  already  in  the  air,  and  old  people 
might  be  beginning  to  shiver  at  thought  of  the  bit- 
ter chill  they  did  not  yet  feel.  But  a  girl  like 
Margery  only  felt  the  blood  fly  swifter  through  her 
young  veins,  and  her  cheeks  but  glowed  the  more 
freshly,  when  at  open  corners  the  wild  wind  hastily 
kissed  her  before  she  could  avert  her  face.  Mar- 
gery was  a  true  daughter  of  the  north,  and  answered 
to  its  voices.  On  those  bleak  moors  she  felt  as  if 
she  could  have  wrestled  with  giants  and  conquered 
them.  As  she  went  along,  she  laughed  aloud  to 
remember  her  silly  prejudice  about  the  lodgings; 
and  then,  in  the  exhilaration  of  the  bright  sky  and 
the  wide,  empty  landscape,  her  walking  pace  quick- 
ened to  a  run,  and  she  broke  into  one  of  the  queer 
little  songs  which  reveal  a  heart  happy,  it  knows 
not  why.  And  in  that  true  light  of  nature  and 
natural  joyousness,  all  loss  and  trouble  and  toil 
looked  only  like  the  rough  material  for  noble  lives. 

Mannohill  stood  about  three  miles  from  the  last 
straggling  street  at  the  northern  end  of  the  town. 
It  was  not  far  from  the  sea,  little  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  back  from  the  long  yellow  shore,  with 
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whose  fine  sand  the  boisterous  wind  would  powder 
the  coarse  and  scanty  grass  which  tufted  the  barren 
acres  behind  it.  There  was  no  house  between  Man- 
nohill  and  the  sea  ;  and  it  stood  high,  and  looked 
down  on  the  red  roofs  of  the  tiny  farms  which 
nestled  among  the  low  hills  to  its  right  and  to  its 
left.  Scarcely  a  chimney  of  the  house  could  be 
seen  from  any  point  of  view.  It  was  approached 
by  a  long,  narrow  avenue,  cut  through  a  thick  wood 
of  larch  and  pine.  The  wind  might  roar  and  romp 
outside,  but  it  could  only  enter  there  like  a  school- 
boy on  his  good  behavior.  This  same  wood  closed 
around  and  behind  the  house,  which  stood  in  a 
semicircular  clearing  at  its  very  heart.  It  was  a  tall 
building — tall  at  least  in  a  country  where  most  of 
the  houses  consisted  only  of  two  low  stories — and  of 
considerable  antiquity,  as  was  in  part  attested  by 
the  thick  growth  of  its  ivy  in  a  climate  where  every- 
thing grows  but  slowly.  Better  witness  was  borne 
by  the  huge  beams  visible  in  its  kitchen  roof,  and 
by  the  rude  massiveness  and  strength  of  all  its 
domestic  appointments.  But  these,  of  course,  were 
not  patent  to  a  casual  eye.  Probably  all  its  case- 
ments had  once  been  narrow  and  deep,  like  those 
which  remained  still  in  its  higher  divisions.  But  at 
either  side  its  portal,  broad  bay  windows  had  been 
thrown  out,  commanding  the  smooth  lawn  with  its 
bright  flower-beds,  the  avenue,  and  the  woodland 
depths.  On  this  autumn  day  the  scene  was  prob- 
ably at  its  extreme  of  stately  sombreness.  Winter, 
with  a  frosty  sun  resplendent  on  icy  ground  and 
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snowy  bough,  would  make  it  a  fairyland.  Summer, 
with  its  soft  lights  and  shades,  its  scents  and  songs, 
its  horizon  of  blue  sea  dotted  with  white-winged 
boats,  would  make  it  a  paradise.  Not  that  it  lacked 
color  even  now.  The  sea  might  lie  gray  and  misty, 
losing  itself  in  a  gray  and  misty  sky,  but  the  coun- 
try around  was  broken  up  into  patches  of  more  va- 
ried hue  than  in  earlier  seasons.  The  wood,  though 
distinctively  of  pine,  did  not  lack  many  of  those 
trees  whose  leaves  flush  or  whiten  at  the  approach 
of  death  ;  and  still  nearer  to  the  house,  gorgeous 
autumn  flowers  bedecked  the  borders.  But  all  the 
brightest  hues  of  autumn  are  those  of  decay,  and 
carry  their  own  associations  with  them,  be  they 
those  of  loss  and  warning  to  the  short-sighted  earth- 
ly glance,  or  of  solemn  hope  and  trust  to  those  who 
have  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  the  everlasting  hills, 
.  '  where  the  endings  of  earth  are  the  beginnings  of 
heaven. 

Margery  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room. 
Miss  Sarah  was  at  home.  A  bright  fire  was  burn- 
ing, reflecting  itself  in  the  long  mirrors  and  polished 
furniture.  Yet  the  room  felt  oddly  cold.  The  fire 
had  not  warmed  it,  because  there  was  nobody  there 
to  enjoy  the  warmth.  Not  a  displaced  book  nor  a 
scrap  of  work  gave  token  of  human  presence. 
Altogether  the  room  was  a  little  dreary  in  its  gran- 
deur. The  few  pictures — very  few — were  all  of 
that  class  which  are  described  in  catalogues  as 
' ( important  works  of  art. ' '  There  were  no  simple 
etchings  or  slight  sketches,  suggestive  of  those  pri- 
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vate  values  conferred  by  personal  taste  or  love. 
The  only  volumes  on  the  table  were  costly  illustrat- 
ed editions  too  heavy  to  lift.  The  ornaments,  too, 
were  all  ponderous  and  costly — of  the  kind  which 
one  buys  with  intent  and  deliberation  at  some  out- 
fitting crisis  of  one's  history.  There  was  not  a 
whim  or  an  impulse  among  them. 

Sarah  Fraser  did  not  keep  Margery  long  in  wait- 
ing. Certainly,  she  had  not  delayed  to  put  any  of 
those  finishing  touches  to  her  appearance  which  un- 
tidy ladies  sometimes  require  when  suddenly  called 
to  a  visitor.  This  was  not  that  such  were  unneed- 
ed,  except,  perhaps,  in  Sarah's  own  opinion.  She 
might  hold  herself  superior  to  appearances. 

"  And  so  this  is  you,  Margery,"  she  said,  as  she 
came  in  ;  "  and  as  bright  and  blooming  as  ever. 
And  I  have  been  fancying  you  'grown  quite  pale 
and  thin,  broken-hearted  by  your  loss.  And  so  all 
my  sympathies  have  been  wasted  !" 

Margery  felt  the  room  bigger  and  colder  than 
ever.  Sarah  took  a  seat  close  beside  her,  and  Mar- 
gery instantly  felt  lonely.  Miss  Fraser  was  a  large 
woman,  though  not  particularly  tall  ;  and  she  gave 
one  the  idea  of  being  too  much  for  her  clothes,  since 
there  was  more  than  one  button  either  a  missing  or 
unfastened.  Her  silk  dress,  though  tumbled  and 
dusty,  was  fashionably  made,  and  of  a  richness  of 
texture  rather  unnecessary  to  propriety  in  one  who 
was  fond  of  including  herself  among  "  we  girls," 
and  of  dwelling  on  all  the  disabilities  and  helpless- 
ness of  her  youth.  About  her  shoulders  she  wore  a 
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coarse  knitted  shawl,  not  particularly  fresh,  and  her 
really  pretty  hair  was  looped  up  loosely  round  a 
comb  stuck  in  awry. 

"  You  have  caught  me  in  undress,"  she  said. 
66 1  am  always  so  busy,  Margery  ;  I  am  doing  some- 
thing from  morning  till  night.  To-day  I  have  ti- 
died my  wardrobe,  and  arranged  the  music-stand, 
and  looked  after  the  poultry,  and  made  up  the 
table-flowers,  and  had  a  drive.  Does  that  not  sound 
a  morning's  work  ?  You  have  no  idea  how  much 
there  is  to  do  about  a  great  house  like  this.  Your 
dear  little  miniature  home  is  so  easily  kept  nice  ;  it 
is  no  wonder  you  can  come  out  so  trim  and  bright. 
I  should  think  you  will  not  mind  having  to  take  a 
lodger.  It  will  give  you  a  little  more  to  occupy 
yourself  with.  We  saw  the  advertisement  in  the 
paper.  Papa  said  it  showed  what  sensible  people 
you  were." 

What  had  she  thought  and — said  ?  And  one 
doesn'  t  like  to  be  openly  praised  for  common  sense. 
It  is  too  like  being  complimented  on  not  being  de- 
formed. And  did  not  Margery's  "  morning's 
work  "  include  dusting  and  rubbing  and  cooking, 
while  Barby  scrubbed  and  washed  ?  Were  not  she 
and  that  faithful  old  servant  the  two  women  in  a 
household  of  three  men,  with  everything  upon  their 
hands,  except  the  absolute  tailors'  work,  and  with 
stringent  necessity  for  getting  full  worth  out  of 
every  penny  and  full  wear  out  of  every  garment. 
Margery  suddenly  felt  over-driven  and  embittered. 
Life  was  hard.  Necessity  was  cruel.  The  earth 
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beneath  her  was  iron  ;  the  heaven  over  her  was 
brass.  Did  she  notice  that  she  only  felt  thus  now, 
sitting  idly  beside  this  idle  woman  in  her  sumptu- 
ous chamber  ?  She  never  felt  so  at  home,  in  the 
bare  kitchen,  with  the  company  of  busy  Barby. 

"  How  beautiful  those  flowers  are  !"  said  poor 
Margery,  letting  her  eyes,  suddenly  grown  so  hot 
and  aching,  rest  on  a  china  basket  filled  with  chrys- 
anthemums. 

"  Do  you  care  for  them  ?  They  are  only  some 
of  our  common  garden  ones.  I  did  not  think  you 
cared  for  flowers.  I  have  never  noticed  any  at  your 
place,"  observed  Miss  Fraser. 

She  might  have  noticed  what  there  was  to  notice 
— the  few  straggling,  hardy  things  which  would 
grow  in  a  stony  town  garden.  Should  Margery  let 
her  think  she  did  not  love  flowers  ?  or  should  she 
remind  her  that  even  love  sometimes  has  to  go  lack- 
ing ?  Margery  held  her  peace.  Either  speech  wTas 
too  much  for  the  proud,  throbbing  young  heart. 

"  And  how  are  the  boys?"  asked  Sarah.  Mar- 
gery always  shrank  from  speaking  much  of  her 
brothers  at  Mannohill  ;  to  praise  them,  or  to  display 
her  love  for  them,  seemed  to  her  like  throwing 
stones  at  the  missing  son  of  the  house,  whose  ab- 
sence always  haunted  the  girl  during  her  visits,  as 
an  unhappy  ghostly  presence  might  be  supposed  to 
do.  She  had  known  and  liked  William  Fraser. 
She  knew  he  was  counted  a  scapegrace  now,  one 
who  would  be  nobody's  welcome  guest,  nobody's 
esteemed  friend.  She  knew  that  he  would  not 
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"  settle,"  that  lie  wandered  hither  and  thither,  and 
had  strange  ways,  and  mixed  with  strange  people  ; 
but  she  was  too  young  and  innocent  to  realize  that 
darker  threads  must  always  mingle  with  these  be- 
fore the  full  pattern  of  reprobate  is  developed. 
And  so  she  thought  of  him  with  the  simple  charity 
of  gentle  innocence,  always  so  much  wiser  than  the 
crude  judgments  of  half  knowledge.  Suppose  it 
had  been  Laurie  or  Rab  ?  Thus  she  thought  of 
William  Fraser  as  she  answered  his  sister  concern- 
ing them. 

"  They  are  both  quite  well.  Rab  has  gone  up 
for  his  matriculation  examination  to- day." 

"  And  is  he  likely  to  pass  ?  How  it  will  worry 
your  father  if  he  does  not,"  said  Miss  Fraser. 

"I  think  Rab  is  quite  sure  to  pass,"  observed 
Margery. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  is  almost  a  pity  he  should 
have  gone  in  for  a  profession  ?"  asked  the  lady  of 
the  house.  "  The  professions  are  overcrowded. 
Money  and  influence  are  both  needed  to  make  way 
in  them  nowadays." 

"  And  yet  the  greatest  men  are  generally  those 
who  have  had  neither,"  said  Margery,  a  little 
roused. 

"  Ah,  the  greatest  men,  perhaps — genius,  you 
know,  does  anything.  But  mere  mediocrity  ? 
Well,  poor  Rab  !  he  may  be  a  genius  too.  Who 
knows  ?  But  college  life  is  so  full  of  temptations 
and  dangers  ;"  and  here  she  sighed  sentimentally, 
and  gazed  into  space.  "  And  more  money  is  made 
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outside  professions  than  within  them  ;  and  so  I 
think  that  people  whose  position  doesn't  demand 
that  they  should  enter  professional  life  would  do 
well  to  think  of  other  things." 

"  I  think  people  should  try  to  be  what  they  are 
best  fitted  for,"  said  Margery. 

"  Ah,  that  is  ideal,"  returned  Sarah  Fraser  ; 
"  and  this  world  is  real,  my  dear.  And  a  great 
many  of  us  are  really  fit  for  nothing.  I  wonder 
what  I  am  fit  for  ?  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  be  well 
provided  for,  so  that  one  isn't  forced  to  think  about 
it.  And  yet  there  are  advantages  in  being  like  you, 
Margery  dear.  One's  heart  is  freer.  If  any  well- 
doing young  man  loved  you,  now,  he  could  ask  for 
you  at  once  ;  your  family,  of  course,  would  only 
feel  what  a  blessing  it  was  to  gain  a  strong  hand  to 
fight  and  work  for  you.  But  with  me  it  is  not  so. 
There  is  one — I  think  you  have  seen  him — such  a 
mind,  Margery  !  But  he  has  no  fortune  ;  he  will 
have  to  begin  life  quite  humbly.  Papa  would  not 
think  him  worthy  of  me  ;  he  would  esteem  his  offer 
an  impertinence." 

"  Is  it  Hamish  MacPhaden  ?"  asked  Margery 
quite  timidly.  Love  was  to  her  a  sacred  thing. 
She  had  never  fancied  herself  loving  or  beloved, 
and  her  sympathy  was  neither  cynical  nor  feigned. 

u  Yes  ;  it  is  Hamish  MacPhaden,"  answered 
Miss  Fraser,  taking  Margery's  hand,  and  looking 
into  her  frank  eyes  with  a  gaze  intended  to  convey 
the  intensity  of  hidden  feeling. 

"  But   are  you  quite  sure?"  faltered  Margery; 
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"  perhaps  Mr.  Fraser  only  thought  you  ought  to 
wait  a  little  while.  Hamish  is  quite  young.  You 
may  put  too  much  stress  on  something  your  father 
said." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Miss  Fraser,  rising  and  folding 
her  woollen  shawl  about  her — u  my  dear,  do  you 
imagine  he  has  said  anything  ?  Do  you  imagine 
Hamish  has  dared  to  speak  ?  He  would  never 
dream  of  such  presumption.  He  knows  his  fate  too 
well." 

In  that  curious  mental  background  which  we  all 
keep,  one  of  Barby'  s  homely  proverbs  would  rise  to 
Margery's  memory,  "  Better  a  finger  off  than  aye 
wagging."  But  she  said,  with  simple  sincerity,  "  I 
can't  help  thinking  it  is  a  pity  not  to  try." 

"  All,  you  can't  be  expected  to  understand," 
sighed  Sarah.  "  But  how  could  the  only  daughter 
of  William  Fraser  of  Mannohill  marry  on  two  hun- 
dred a  year  ?  And  yet,  oh,  1  can  imagine  no  higher 
bliss  than  fighting  your  way  up  by  your  loved  one's 
side,  sparing,  caring,  conquering  at  last.  It  is  the 
true  poetry  of  life.  You  may  not  feel  this  as  I  do. 
It  is  not  everybody  who  inclines  to  the  poetic  side 
of  things.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  for  one's  happi- 
ness to  do  so  ;' '  and  Sarah  Fraser  sighed. 

"  And  must  you  be  going  now  ?"  she  said,  when 
after  a  little  more  talk,  Margery  rose  to  depart. 
"  Ah  yes.  I  should  have  remembered  that  it  is  a 
long  journey,  and  that  you  have  to  make  it  on  foot 
before  dark.  What  a  wonderful  walker  you  are  ! 
If  I  performed  such  a  pedestrian  feat  as  you  have 
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done  to-day,  I  should  made  it  a  red-letter  festival, 
and  date  from  it.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  so 
strong.  But  when  one  has  a  carnage  it  does  not 
matter  much.  I  might  have  driven  you  part  of  the 
way  home,  but  it  is  too  late  to  order  the  carriage 
now.  Will  you  do  a  little  commission  for  me  in 
the  town  ? — Oh,  but  I'm  afraid  it  will  take  you 
farther  out  of  your  way,  for  it  is  at  the  west  end. ' ' 
Margery  assured  her  it  should  be  done  either  that 
evening  or  next  morning  ;  and  after  a  few  protesta- 
tions she  accepted  the  promise.  "  Well,  then,  it  is 
to  leave  this  list  at  my  mercer's.  I  dare  say  you 
don't  know  the  shop,  but  you'll  see  the  number.  I 
suppose  you  deal  at  some  of  the  good  old  shops  in 
the  old-fashioned  quarter  ;  excellent  value  is  to  be 
got  there  when  style  and  fashion  need  not  be  con- 
sidered. Of  course,  1  can  never  shop  east  of 
Market  Street.  Well,  good-bye,  dear  ;  come  again 
soon.  Don't  wait  till  I  come  to  you.  I  seldom 
need  to  be  in  your  district  ;  and  it  must  do  you 
good  to  come  up  here.  1  might  have  gathered  you 
some  flowers,  if  I'd  thought  of  it  in  time.  Good- 
bye." 

The  sunshine  had  left  the  sky,  and  the  sunshine 
had  left  Margery's  heart.  "  Sarah  Eraser  is  a  vul- 
gar woman,"  she  said  to  herself.  But  the  power 
to  recognize  this  did  not  involve  power  to  neutral- 
ize her  influence.  We  may  say,  "  This  is  a  foggy 
night  ;"  but  that  does  not  save  us  from  taking 
bronchitis. 

The  homeward  journey  felt  a  toil.     "  Let  me 
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in,"  she  said,  as  Barby  appeared  at  the  door.  "  I'm 
worn  out,  and  I'm  naughty,  and  all  the  world  seems 
upside  down." 

"  The  world's  where  it  always  was,"  said  Barby. 
"  It  is  only  you  who  are  standing  on  your  head." 
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"  WEEL,  Miss  Margery,"  said  Barby,  "  I  had 
some  news  for  you  last  night  that  I  would  not  tell 
you  when  I  saw  you  were  a  bit  put  oot,  and  strokit 
the  wrang  way.  It's  ill  trying  fresh  food  when 
ye've  a  bad  taste  i'  your  mouth  ;  and  the  gudeness 
o'  tidings  is  aye  half  i'  the  ear  that  hears  them. 
I've  had  somebody  looking  after  the  rooms." 

"  Oh,  who  were  they  ?  and  what  did  they  say  ?" 
asked  Margery  eagerly.  Since  she  had  buried  her 
first  prejudice  against  room-letting  at  all,  she  had 
begun  to  build  castles  in  the  air  upon  it.  The 
highly-strung,  imaginative  girl  was  often  a  little 
lonely  in  her  home  with  her  busy  father,  her  heed- 
less brothers,  and  blunt,  practical  Barby.  Her 
life-longing  had  been  for  the  sister  she  could  never 
have  ;  and  since  she  had  entertained  the  thought  of 
new  inmates,  she  had  indulged  in  dreams  of  possi- 
ble women,  perhaps  young  and  well  educated,  who 
might  be  seeking  a  city -home  to  shelter  them  while 
they  either  taught  or  studied.  She  had  even 
another  vision — that  of  some  student,  a  toiling, 
lonely  genius,  to  whom  she  and  Barby  might  minis- 
ter, and  in  whose  history,  after  he  had  become  a 
great  man  and  a  world  benefactor,  they  might  re- 
ceive a  humble  place  ;  such  as,  in  the  lives  of  the 
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famous,  she  had  often  seen  assigned  to  lowly  women 
who  had  tended  their  lamp  of  life  before  it  kindled 
to  its  perfect  brightness.  That  and  no  more  was 
poor  Margery's  vision.  She  was  a  pure,  fresh- 
hearted  girl,  to  whom  every  man  was  not  a  possible 
lover,  and  she  had  the  womanly  yearning  for  self- 
devotion  instead  of  the  coarse  and  vulgar  craving 
for  conquest.  And  so  she  asked  eagerly,  "  Who 
were  they  ?" 

Barby  answered  with  deliberation,  smoothing  out 
some  clothes  she  was  preparing  for  the  t '  mangle, ' ' 
"  There  was  but  ane,  and  he's  an  auld  bachelor 
gentleman,  wi'  plenty  o'  money  o'  his  ain,  and  na 
freends.  Sae  he  said  himsel'.  And  that  looks  as 
if  he  wasna  just  unco  easy  to  get  on  wi',  someways. 
He  tell't  me  o'  his  habits  :  his  eatin'  and  drinkin' 
are  simple  eno',  and  he  has  na  visitors  ava',  an' 
wants  a  quiet  hoose,  and  little  mair.  He  said  na  a 
word  against  the  rent  I  asked  ;  an'  he's  coming 
again  the  day  wi'  his  mind  made  up." 

Margery's  heart  felt  chilled.  The  old  bachelor's 
precision  seemed  to  draw  the  line  between  landlord 
and  tenant  so  hard  and  firm.  The  pretty  parlor  and 
the  best  bedroom  would  be  virtually  lost  to  them 
all.  There  would  be  none  of  that  interchange  of 
visits,  that  sense  of  a  common  household,  which 
she  felt  sure  would  have  been  soon  established 
between  herself  and  student  girls  or  young 
teachers. 

"  Perhaps  he  is  one  of  the  strange  old  gentlemen 
I  have  heard  about,"  said  she,  "who  go  looking 
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over  lodgings  when  they  want  none  for  them- 
selves." 

"  Na,"  said  Barby  ;  "  f or  he  left  me  his  ad- 
dress, so  that  if  I  got  another  offer  for  the  rooms 
before  he  came  back,  he  might  get  the  first  refusal. 
An'  he'll  come  back." 

"  Of  course,  unless  we  think  he  will  suit  us,  we 
needn't  take  him,"  observed  Margery. 

"Na,  na,"  said  Barby.  "But  it's  no  aye  the 
worst  fish  that  bites  first." 

"  When  we  have  got  one  offer  so  quickly,  we  are 
sure  to  get  more, ' '  Margery  went  on  ;  "  so  we  can 
surely  wait  and  choose  the  most  eligible." 

' '  I  ken  what  you  mean,  though  I  dinna  ken  the 
soond  of  that  last  gran'  word,"  said  Barby.  "  Ou 
ay — just  so  !  but  the  first  hour  o'  the  market  is  aye 
the  briskest. 5 ' 

"  Or  the  last,  Barby,"  said  Margery. 

"  Ay,  that's  true  too  ;  there's  a  many  will  come 
to  buy  when  you'll  sooner  sell  for  naething  than 
break  your  arm  wi'  carrying  hame  your  stock,"  re- 
joined Barby  composedly. 

"  You  have  made  up  your  mind  he's  to  come," 
said  Margery,  with  a  little  bitterness. 

"  Hoots  !  why  should  I  do  that  ?"  retorted  Barby. 
"  It's  your  father  that'll  tak'  his  rent,  an'  I  that 
will  do  his  work,  and  maybe  thole  his  temper." 

'-'  Did  he  like  the  rooms  ?' '  asked  Margery.  She 
felt  her  own  unfairness,  and  was  the  more  inclined 
to  propitiate  because  Barby  did  not  seem  offended. 

"  Ay,  he  liked  them  fine,"  said  Barby.     "  Keal 
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gude  anld  furniture,  lie  said — nane  o'  your  new- 
fangled gimcracks,  that  turn  over  if  ye  look  at 
them.  But  he  said,  if  he  tak's  the  place  a'  the 
china  maun  be  cleared  oot ;  he  canna  put  up  wi'- 
noo,  what  was  the  dispareeging  name  he  ca'ed  it  ? 
— brick  on  the  bracket  !" 

"  Bric-a-brac,  I  suppose  he  said,"  said  Margery, 
who  could  not  help  laughing  at  Barby's  version, 
though  the  color  flushed  into  her  clear  skin  and  the 
tears  started  to  her  eyes.  "  What  can  be  done  with 
it  ?  And  it  has  always  stood  there  since  mamma 
arranged  it  just  as  it  is  !  And  it  is  so  hard  to  have 
strangers  coming  in  and  saying  '  must '  this  and 
1  must '  that  about  one's  own  old  home." 

"  My  dear  missy,"  said  Barby,  who  was  more 
than  ever  punctilious  in  her  titles  since  her  master's 
losses — "  my  dear  missy,  there's  ane  way,  and  but 
ane,  to  keep  ither  folks  '  musts  '  frae  hurting  us, 
and  that's  to  say  bigger  <  musts  '  to  oor  ainsel's. 
The  auld  gentleman  couldna  say  the  china  must  be 
moved  till  you  and  the  master  and  the  rest  have  said 
the  rooms  must  be  let,  and  that's  just  because  Mas- 
ter Rab  must  not  lose  his  college  education.  The 
queen  on  her  throne  has  her  own  '  musts '  and 
f  mustn'ts  ;'  and  sae  does  ilka  bodie,  save,  maybe, 
those  who  hear  at  the  end  that  they  must  gang  to 
the  poor's-house  or  mount  the  gallows." 

Barby  had  spoken  with  emphasis.  She  went  on 
in  a  lighter  tone,  "  An'  I  wasna  sorry  to  hear  he 
didna  want  the  china.  If  ye  hae  it  into  the  dining- 
room,  it'll  seem  as  if  ye  had  gotten  the  twa  rooms 
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in  ane.  There's  some  auld  shelves  i'  the  attic  that  a 
clever  lassie  like  you  can  soon  rig  out  wi'  bits  of 
cloth  and  fringe,  and  mak'  a  real  gran'  affair,  like 
that  oor  auld  laird's  lady  used  to  hae  in  her  ain 
chamber.  I'd  tak'  the  auld  gentleman's  hint,  Miss 
Margery,  whether  he  comes  or  not,  and  clear  awa', 
and  no  gie  anither  lodger  the  chance  o'  the  china. 
Sic  things  are  no  considered  i'  the  rent  ;  and  gin  ye 
tried  ye  couldna  let  the  best  pairt  o'  them — the 
thocht  o'  your  mither  and  o'  her  f  oremithers. " 

"  That's  a  new  word,  Barby,"  said  Margery, 
with  restored  spirits.  "  We  always  say  forefathers, 
and  explain  that  the  greater  includes  the  less.  Are 
you  going  in  for  woman's  rights  and  feminine  equal- 
ity ?" 

"  I  dinna  fash  my  heid,"  answered  Barby. 
"  Equal  is  that  equal  does  ;  and  gin  there  were 
five  foolish  virgins  i'  the  Scripture,  maist  o'  the 
sons  i'  the  parables  were  naething  to  boast  on." 

"  And  would  you  like  a  vote,  Barby  ?"  asked 
Margery,  who,  with  the  mercurialness  of  youth,  now 
felt  quite  sportive,  and  as  ready  to  pursue  any  fun 
as  is  a  kitten  to  run  after  a  rolling  ball. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  imperturbable  Barby,  "  gin 
there  was  a  man  worth  voting  for.  But  while  we're 
havering,  the  dust  is  lying  on  the  rooms,  and  the 
beds  arena  made.  Twa  have  aye  sae  muckle  clash 
wi'  their  tongues  that  they  ne'er  do  twice  the  work 
of  ane  ;"  and  Margery  felt  herself  dismissed  from 
the  kitchen. 

She  went  straight  to  the   best  parlor.     As  she 
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looked  at  its  pretty  decorations,  she  certainly  felt  a 
sharp  pang  to  think  of  removing  arrangements  made 
by  the  dead  young  mother  she  could  not  remember. 
But  uplifted  by  the  bracing  atmosphere  which 
always  surrounded  Barby,  the  girl  felt  that,  after 
all,  love  lives  in  the  region  of  character  and  aspira- 
tion rather  than  of  relics  and  remembrance.  The 
angel's  resurrection  greeting,  "  Why  seek  ye  the 
living  among  the  dead  ?  He  is  not  here,  but  is 
risen,"  sounded  in  her  heart  with  a  sweet  human 
distinctness.  Through  the  realities  of  life  we  hear 
the  voice  of  revelation,  no  longer  as  of  one  "  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness,"  but  responsive  to  the  call  of 
our  own  needs. 

She  resolved  to  clear  the  room  at  once.  If  the 
old  gentleman  came  back,  he  should  have  no  further 
chance  of  cavilling  at  the  pretty  toys.  It  was  not  a 
very  long  task.  Then  she  went  into  the  dining- 
room  and  planned  where  the  shelves  should  hang, 
and  conjured  up  such  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  im- 
provement which  would  be  wrought  in  the  room, 
that  she  threw  her  whole  heart  into  the  change,  and 
ran  upstairs  to  rummage  the  stores  of  the  lumber- 
room,  fired  with  enthusiasm  for  her  humble  art  dec- 
orations. Barby  had  infused  a  high  sense  of  duty 
and  a  pleasant  thought  into  the  change.  It  is  what 
so  many  forget  to  do.  And  yet  who  seals  a  curse 
and  a  worm  in  a  foundation  ? — wise  custom  has  de- 
clared that  to  be  tit  place  for  gold  and  good  words. 

She  was  down  on  her  knees  comparing  the  values 
and  beauties  of  some  strips  of  old  scarlet  cloth, 
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which  had  probably  been  saved  for  a  rag-rug,  and 
some  pieces  of  dark  blue  serge,  when  she  heard  the 
door-bell  ring.  She  sprang  out  upon  the  staircase  ; 
for  looking  over  the  balustrade  of  the  landing,  she 
could  see  whoever  entered  the  front  door,  and  yet 
remain  herself  unseen.  Barby  came  leisurely  from 
the  kitchen,  tying  on  a  clean  holland  apron,  which 
she  always  kept  at  hand  in  case  of  early  callers  ;  for 
Barby  was  wont  to  say  ' '  that  if  the  hoose  was  to  be 
clean  the  servant  maun  be  dirty,  whiles." 

"  Ha  !  you  see  I've  come  back.  I  wonder  if 
you  expected  me,  now  !"  said  a  high-pitched,  pecu- 
liar, but  not  disagreeable  voice,  as  a  little  man  with 
flaxen  hair,  and  a  round,  florid,  flabby  face,  stepped 
into  the  passage  in  a  jaunty,  jerky  fashion.  He 
wore  a  very  high,  narrow  hat,  and  a  coat  of  very 
thick  cloth,  made  somewhat  in  the  style  of  a  boy's 
cut-away  jacket.  He  also  wore  yellow  gloves,  and 
carried  an  umbrella  done  up  in  a  shiny  case  ;  and 
he  suggested  the  idea  that  he  had  looked  so  and 
dressed  so  when  he  first  left  school,  and  had  grown 
old  without  any  other  change.  There  was  some- 
thing of  boyish  malice,  too,  in  the  way  in  which  he 
repeated,  "  I  wonder,  now,  if  you  expected  me 
back  again  !" 

u  Yes,  sir,"  said  Barby.  "  I  didna'  think  ye'd 
have  told  me  ye  aye  used  Cayenne  pepper  instead 
of  common  pepper,  unless  you  expected  I  should 
get  the  filling  of  your  cruet-stand." 

"  Ha  !  ha  1  you  noticed  that  ?"  The  little  man 
stood  still  in  the  hall,  laid  down  his  hat,  put  his 
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umbrella  across  it,  and  his  gloves,  elaborately 
smoothed  out,  beside  it.  "  There  !"  he  said  ; 
"  folks  say  that  people  who  live  alone  grow  sloven- 
ly and  piggish.  They  needn't  unless  they  choose. 
You  won't  find  me  so.  I'm  very  particular.  It 
is  because  I'm  so  very  particular  that  1  live  alone. 
If  you  don't  expect  to  find  me  very  particular,  and 
to  treat  me  as  very  particular,  don't  take  me  at  all. 
Think  it  over  ;  say  your  mind." 

"  Sir,"  said  Barby,  "  those  who  are  particular 
in  doing  their  work  like  to  work  for  particular  peo- 
ple." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  well  said.  And  this  is  the  parlor 
again  !  Ha  !  all  the  tomfoolery  gone  !  Good  ! 
And  now,  tell  me,  what's  the  family  here  ?" 

"  The  maister,  two  sons,  one  daughter,  and  my- 
sel',"  answered  Barby,  with  brevity  to  match  his 
own. 

"  Phew  !  two  women  ! — one  to  make  work,  and 
t'other  to  do  it  ! — one  too  many." 

"  It  was  the  young  mistress  who  cleared  away 
the  china,"  was  Barby 's  only  protest  against  this 
misogynist. 

"  And  she  seems  to  clear  away  herself  too,  for 
this  is  my  second  call,  and  I  haven't  seen  her," 
said  the  queer  old  gentleman.  "  Good  !  good  ! 
And  the  two  sons — what  and  where  are  they  ?" 

''Master  Laurence  is  still  at  the  schule,"  said 
Barby,  "  and  Mister  Rab  is  just  up  to  the  college." 

"Divinity,  law,  or  medicine?"  pursued  the 
ruthless  inquirer. 
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"  He'll  be  a  doctor  gin  he  passes,"  said  the 
cautious  Barby. 

"  Good  ! — best  profession  ;  sets  fools  out  of  the 
way  sooner  than  they'  d  go  of  their  own  accord. ' ' 

"  But  it  helps  ither  fools  into  the  world,  too," 
Barby  ventured. 

"  Good  !"  said  the  little  man,  turning  about  and 
facing  Barby.  "  Make  no  further  remark,  please. 
I  want  to  have  a  good  impression  of  you,  and  no 
woman  can  keep  on  talking  sense." 

66  We  canna  find  those  that  care  to  keep  on 
hearing  it,  sir,"  said  Barby. 

"  Good  !  good  !  good  !"  cried  the  little  man. 
"  I'll  take  the  rooms.  Tell  me  where  I  can  find 
your  master,  and  I'll  go  to  his  office  and  speak  with 
him  at  once.  My  name  is  Mr.  Demetrius  Turner. 
I  know  you'll  wonder  how  I  got  it,  so  I'll  save 
your  time  and  trouble.  Look  up  Acts  nineteen  and 
twenty -four.  My  father  was  a  silversmith.  No 
mystery  about  it.  Never  give  me  letters  addressed 
'Demetrius  Turner,  Esq.'  Burn  them.  They 
can't  be  written  by  anybody  who  knows  me.  I'm 
plain  Mister.  I'd  rather  be  Master.  They  should 
have  kept  the  *  Master  '  for  old  bachelors  when  they 
kept  the  '  Miss  '  for  old  maids. ' ' 

"Ay,"  said  Barby;  "only  ye  won't  mind 
burnin'  your  ain  letters  yersel',  will  you  ?  I'll  light 
the  fire  for  ye,  gin  it's  the  hottest  day  o'  July,  sir." 

"  Good  !  good  !  I  mean  what  I  say,  and  you 
won't  say  what  you  don't  mean.  Good  !" 

And  as  soon  as,  with  an  infinitesimal  pencil,  he 
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liad  written  down  Mr.  Farquhar's  office  address  in 
a  miniature  note-book,  the  odd  little  man  bustled 
away,  and  the  half-bewildered  Margery  ventured 
downstairs. 

"  What  a  character  he  is  !"  she  cried. 

"  No  a  bad  character,"  said  Barby.  "  It's  aften 
gude  stuff  that  this  warld  twists  into  queer  shapes. " 

"  I  heard  what  he  said  about  me,"  remarked 
Margery,  tossing  her  head. 

u  Weel,  an'  I've  heard  yersel'  say  hard  eno" 
things  aboot  ither  lasses  ;  an'  of  course  he  thinks 
ye're  like  the  rest — whether  ye  are  or  no,"  added 
Barby,  slyly. 
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MR.  FARQDHAR  duly  accepted  the  application  and 
the  references  of  Mr.  Demetrius  Turner,  and  that 
gentleman  accordingly  took  possession  of  his  apart- 
ments at  the  end  of  the  month. 

And  so  life  once  more  promised  to  flow  in  a 
long,  even  current.  Rab  had  matriculated,  and  at 
the  next  term  Laurence  was  to  leave  school  and 
take  in  a  bookseller's  shop  such  a  post  as  Rab  had 
held  in  a  chemist's.  He,  too,  might  look  forward 
to  a  college  education  later,  but  the  family  income 
would  certainly  not  bear  two  student-members  at 
once  ;  besides,  Mr.  Farquhar  had  some  views  of 
his  own  on  these  matters,  and  held  that  a  boy  who 
has  been  kept  steadily  at  his  work  is  likely  at  six- 
teen to  know  all  that  school  can  teach  him,  and  will 
probably  apply  himself  with  greater  zeal  and  receive 
more  real  benefit  from  the  higher  education  when 
a  little  practical  life  has  sho  wn  him  more  of  its 
value,  and  has  sharpened  faculties  which  scholastic 
training  may  leave  dormant.  The  form  of  this 
practical  training  was  chosen  with  an  eye  to  each 
lad's  natural  bent  and  probable  future.  Rab  had 
always  turned  to  science,  Laurence  to  art.  The 
boyish  joy  of  the  one  had  been  in  steam-engines,  of 
the  other  in  old  castles.  Rab's  pocket-money  had 
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gone  on  batteries  and  microscopes,  and  Laurence's 
on  poetry  books.  The  two  brothers  had  always 
been  cordial  and  united  in  all  their  wide  differences. 
Kab  made  ^Eolian  harps,  and  Laurence  lay  awake 
and  listened  to  their  weird  music,  and  would  not 
feel  vexed  even  when  Rab  turned  uneasily  in  his 
sleep  and  grumbled  something  about  "  a  beastly 
row." 

Perhaps  it  was  because  they  were  so  different 
that  Margery  could  never  say,  even  in  her  own 
heart,  which  brother  she  loved  the  most.  They 
were  both  younger  than  she  was,  but  she  felt 
toward  Rab  much  as  she  might  toward  an  elder 
brother.  His  opinion  was  asked  and  his  dictum 
obeyed  ;  to  his  tool-box  she  appealed  in  any  house- 
hold disaster  ;  for  his  strong  arm  she  asked  when 
any  household  weight  defeated  Barby's  strength. 
Laurence  might  be  consulted  in  his  way.  He  had 
always  chosen  their  resorts  on  holidays  ;  and  a 
newspaper  leader  allusion  must  be  very  out  of  the 
way  indeed  if  he  could  not  explain  it  ;  but  practi- 
cally he  was  the  one  to  be  taken  care  of,  to  be 
watched  in  the  matter  of  wet  boots  or  squeamish 
appetite.  And  yet,  if  he  touched  the  motherliness 
of  his  sister's  heart  in  one  way  which  Rab  did  not, 
Rab  stirred  it  in  another.  Rab  had  always  seemed 
in  dangers  from  which  Laurence's  studious  habits 
and  shrinking  sensitiveness  might  easily  secure  him. 
Rab  had  had  his  restive  times,  his  doubtful  boy- 
companions,  his  rough-and-ready  repudiation  of 
sundry  good  old  rules  and  habits.  These  had  all 
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seemed  but  temporary  aberrations  ;  in  the  main  he 
was  now  a  frank,  kindly,  dutiful  youth.  But  what 
form  might  such  outbreaks  take  if  they  occurred 
again  in  early  manhood  ?  Nobody  would  have 
laughed  more  heartily  than  Rab  if  he  could  have 
known  how,  for  his  sake,  poor  Margery  was  haunt- 
ed by  the  remembrance  of  a  student  whom  she  had 
once  seen  dismissed,  in  drivelling  drunkenness,  from 
a  public  entertainment.  The  city  was  not  without 
its  dismal  legends  of  this  kind.  There  was  Will 
Eraser's  story  for  one.  And  there  was  that  of  the 
brilliant  student — the  pride  of  his  comrades  and  the 
hope  of  his  professors — who  suddenly  disappeared 
from  the  scene  of  his  triumphs,  and  was  only  after- 
ward heard  of,  uncertainly,  as  immersed  in  miser- 
able drudgery  in  far-off  lands,  living  as  they  live  who 
have  left  broken  hearts  behind  them  and  have  end- 
less remorse  in  front. 

Margery  was  not  one  of  those  secure  and  heed- 
less natures  who  think  their  own  ventures  must  ride 
safely  on  rough  seas,  let  whose  will  go  down.  Be- 
cause of  her  great  love  for  Rab,  she  feared  for  him, 
as,  without  that  love,  she  would  never  have  feared 
for  so  steady  and  hopeful  a  lad.  She  scarcely  knew 
what  she  feared.  She  was  only  a  girl,  and  did  not 
know  the  world.  She  only  knew  that  wrecks  came 
home  from  the  seas  her  brothers'  lives  were  ventur- 
ing on  ;  she  was  not  so  sure  of  the  rocks  on  which 
they  had  split.  And  now  that  they  were  both  out 
in  the  world,  she  began  to  be  aware  of  a  strange 
loneliness  which  she  had  not  felt  while  thev  were 
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all  school  children,  nor  even  while  Laurence  re- 
mained a  schoolboy.  They  were  forming  a  new 
and  wider  circle  of  acquaintance  into  which  she  did 
not  enter.  If  they  made  new  friends,  she  would 
get  to  know  them  ;  but  from  the  mere  routine  inter- 
ests of  their  fresh  life  she  felt  excluded. 

We  are  all  apt  to  have  strange  suspicions  of  that 
from  which  we  are  shut  out.  A  locked  closet  be- 
comes a  skeleton  cupboard.  It  was  now  that  Mar- 
gery was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  common 
female  error  of  deprecating  masculine  ways  and  mas- 
culine weaknesses  as  something  tending  to  the  wild 
and  sinful.  The  pale  monk  or  nun,  living  a  useless 
life  in  a  cloistered  cell,  could  scarcely  believe  what 
an  innocent,  honest  Christian  the  ploughman  might 
be  whom  they  heard  singing  at  his  work  in  the  sun- 
shine.  And  the  lives  of  too  many  women,  supposed 
to  be  free  to  go  in  and  oat  among  us,  are  neverthe- 
less cloistered  lives.  They  are  free — yes,  free  as 
were  the  unwilling  nuns  whom  the  Reformation 
turned  from  their  convents  ;  free,  that  is,  from  the 
peace  and  security  of  bodily  imprisonment,  but  not 
free  from  the  thraldom  of  a  thousand  petty  obliga- 
tions and  rules  of  will- worship  fettered  about  their 
very  souls. 

To  such  women  a  man's  cigar  is  a  device  of  the 
devil  instead  of  a  weakness — useless  may  be,  extrav- 
agant perhaps,  injurious  possibly,  but  certainly  on 
no  lower  moral  plane  than  their  own  sweetmeats. 
A  man's  interest  in  politics  is  "  worldly" — the  con- 
flict between  the  principles  of  Toryism  and  Whig- 
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gisin  is  not  recognized  as  involving  precisely  the 
same  issues  as  those  which  lie  between  ecclesiastical 
parties.  A  man's  ready  fellowship  with  people  of 
all  grades  is  "  dangerous."  They  never  speak  to 
"  the  poor  "  save  in  the  disinfecting  atmosphere  of 
a  soup  kitchen  or  a  night  school. 

There  is  a  weak  sort  of  literature  which  encour- 
ages such  fallacious  self-deception.  It  is  always 
very  strong  in  warnings  to  women  not  to  leave  their 
"  sphere,"  nor  attempt  equality  with  men;  but 
somehow  it  leaves  an  impression  on  the  reader's 
mind  that  this  is  not  because  woman  may  be  the  in- 
ferior, and  certainly  has  not  yet,  in  most  cases,  done 
the  work  plainly  set  before  her,  but  rather  because 
an  angel  need  not  condescend  to  be  a  good  citizen, 
nor  the  superior  to  compete  with  the  inferior.  And 
such  arguments  have  led  many  a  feeble-minded 
woman,  who  never  had  one  high  thought  nor*  did 
one  generous  deed,  to  believe  herself  capable  of  be- 
ing a  purifying  and  exalting  influence  on  energetic 
men  whose  heads,  hearts,  and  hands  were  all  busy 
serving  God  through  their  fellow-men. 

Miss  Eraser  of  Mannohill's  vague  hint  about  the 
"  dangers  of  college  life,"  and  still  more  her  por- 
tentous sigh,  and  its  suggestion  that  she  could  "  say 
more  an  she  would,"  had  hurt  Margery  more  than 
she  would  have  owned.  And  besides,  the  girl's  life 
was  certainly  more  still  and  lonely  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.  Though  angels  may  walk  unseen  be- 
side us  in  the  common  ways  of  men,  hobgoblins  and 
elfs  have  never  been  reported  visible  in  thorough- 
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fares  and  town  halls,  but  always  in  silent  and  soli- 
tary corners.  Interruptions,  and  external  calls  of  all 
sorts  trouble  the  stream  of  life  with  a  healing  vir- 
tue as  did  the  angel  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda. 

Early  dinner  was  changed  for  late  dinner  to  save 
the  boys'  time  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  Mr. 
Farquhar  did  not  return  home  for  lunch,  but  took 
it  at  his  office.  The  last  to  depart  went  out  at  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  the  first  to  come  home  arrived 
at  five  in  the  afternoon.  Except  by  the  tradespeo- 
ple calling  for  orders,  the  front  door  was  never 
touched  unless  by  Margery  herself,  save  when  Mr. 
Demetrius  Turner  went  out  and  came  in  during  the 
forenoon,  which  he  did  so  punctually  that  Barby 
regulated  her  kitchen  clock  by  him.  The  Farqu- 
hars  had  very  few  calling  acquaintances.  Their 
friends  mostly  lived  in  farms  and  manses  some  miles 
away  ;  wrote  when  they  were  to  be  expected,  came 
and  whirled  Margery  off  for  a  day's  shopping  and 
sight-seeing,  and  then  vanished,  leaving  her  for 
another  spell  of  silence. 

.  Even  the  evenings  were  different  from  what  they 
used  to  be.  Once  there  had  been  games  of  chess  or 
draughts,  and  when  Laurie's  school  tasks  were  done, 
long  readings  aloud  or  cheerful  discussions  of  the 
newspaper  and  magazines.  Now  Rab  had  his  stud- 
ies. He  might  have  had  the  dining-room  to  him- 
self if  the  parlor  had  remained  in  the  family  occupa- 
tion. As  it  was.  he  brought  in  his  books  the  mo- 
ment dinner  was  cleared  away.  True,  there  was 
his  bedroom,  but  it  did  not  boast  a  very  roomy  table, 
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and  his  sitting  there  would  have  involved  the  cost 
and  trouble  of  another  fire.  Laurie  naturally 
thought  this  a  capital  opportunity  for  preparing  the 
classical  studies  he  would  enter  in  his  own  college 
course.  Margery  knew  a  little — a  very  little — 
Latin,  which  she  had  learned,  to  cheer  and  emulate 
her  brothers  over  its  opening  dreariness.  But  of 
Greek  she  was  entirely  innocent.  And  presently 
Mr.  Farquhar  himself  brought  home  some  arrears 
of  office  work  which  had  long  haunted  him,  but 
with  which  he  had  never  had  heart  to  interrupt  the 
happy  family  sociality  of  former  days,  and  which, 
had  things  gone  well  with  him,  he  would  probably 
have  paid  some  subaltern  to  do  for  him. 

Margery  was  thrown  back  upon  her  needlework, 
and  it  is  only  the  full,  refreshed  mind  and  heart 
which  can  rest  satisfied  with  silent  sewing  and  darn- 
ing. A  quaint  German  couplet  has  it — 

"A  millstone  and  the  human  heart  are  ever  whirling  round  ; 
If  they  have  nothing  else  to  grind,  they  must  themselves  be 
ground." 

Undisturbed,  too,  by  the  old-time  goings  and  com- 
ings, Margery  got  through  her  daily  work  more 
swiftly  than  she  had  been  used  to  do,  and  was 
oftener  free  from  what  must  be  done  for  what  she 
wanted  to  do.  But  her  little  plans  of  study  and 
fanciful  occupations  seemed  so  artificial  and  petty 
beside  the  real  life-work  which  had  started  up 
around  her.  It  is  seldom  that  we  find  leisure  the 
boon  we  dream  it  is  while  we  are  busy.  And  it  is 
no  boon  at  all  unless  it  succeeds  and  precedes  work  ; 
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and  nothing  is  true  work  which  does  not  absorb 
every  energy  of  our  being. 

Margery  began  to  grow  morbidly  sensitive.  Tears 
came  to  her  eyes  if  her  brothers"  turned  upon  her 
with  those  saucy  words  which  she  would  once  have 
taken  with  a  laugh.  She  began  to  urge  upon  them- 
with  nervous  insistence,  those  little  duties  whose 
occasional  omission  or  imperfection  she  would  once 
have  passed  over  with  a  cheery  reminder.  She  laid 
rules  for  herself  which  nobody  ever  dreamed  of, 
and  which  would  have  been  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance — such  as  that  she 
would  never  venture  a  rem'ark  while  her  brothers 
were  at  their  work,  or  that  she  would  not  allow  one 
penny  to  be  set  down  under  the  head  of  "  sundries" 
at  the  balancing  of  her  weekly  accounts. 

She  began  to  look  heavy  and  unhealthy,  and  to 
suffer  from  headaches.  Sarah  Fraser  had  visited 
her  more  than  once,  and  Margery  had  been  oftener 
to  Mannohill.  It  is  with  bad  soul- atmospheres  as 
with  bad  air — when  they  begin  to  injure  us,  we 
cease  to  suffer  in  them. 

Poor  Sarah  Fraser,  never  having  risen  to  the 
spirit  of  God's  law  of  life,  nor  apprehended  the 
meaning  of  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith,  was  apt  to 
attach  too  much  value  to  all  the  little  tithings  of 
duty,  and  perhaps  to  impress  their  necessity  upon 
others  far  beyond  where  she  laid  them  upon  herself. 
Something  which  she  called  economy  was  the  great 
hobby  of  the  rich  man's  daughter,  possibly  because 
she  thought  that  on  her  undoubted  wealth  it  must 
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shine  as  a  wholly  ornamental  virtue.  And  the  tone 
of  her  suggestions  was  always  that  if  she  saved  in 
such  and  such  a  way — she  who  "  had  no  occasion" 
for  such  thrift — what  should  not  Margery  do  ? 

Barby  got  a  very  good  idea  of  the  sort  of  impres- 
sion Sarah  often  produced  on  her  beloved  young 
mistress,  and  with  an  indignant  sniff  the  old  servant 
summed  it  up  with  the  reflection  :  "  It's  a  wonner 
she  doesna  say  Miss  Margery  has  na  richt  to  sae  big 
a  boot-bill  as  her  am,  seein'  her  faither,  pair  body, 
canna  afford  carriage  an'  horses  to  save  shoe 
leather  !" 

The  old  woman  fought  over  the  innovations  which 
Margary  was  fain  to  introduce  into  the  kitchen  de- 
partment. 

"  Na,  na,"  she  said,  "  dinna  spare  the  eggs  an' 
milk,  and  afford  the  doctor.  It's  na  gude  speirin' 
whether  anybody  spends  less  wi'  the  baker  than  ye 
do,  till  ye  find  oot  if  he  spends  mair  wi'  the  under- 
taker. There's  na  fortune  worth  sae  muckle  as 
health,  for  it's  what  na  fortune  can  buy  ;  but  puir 
folk  should  mak'  a  note  that  it  needs  a  muckle  for- 
tune to  mak'  ill-health  bearable,  and  sae  it's  a  lux- 
ury they  mauna  think  o'." 

And  while  Margery  lamented  to  herself,  and 
even  openly  to  Sarah,  that  "  old  servants  were  very 
obstinate  and  obstructive,  and  that  those  people 
who  lamented  their  scarcity  did  not  remember  the 
drawbacks  connected  with  them,"  Barby  wa,s  surely 
and  secretly  exercised  on  behalf  of  her  young  mis- 
tress. 
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"She's  settlin'  down  into  what  she'  11  be  for  life," 
said  the  worthy  woman  to  herself,  as  she  sat  and 
knitted  over  the  kitchen  fire  when  her  day's  work 
was  done.  "  Ilka  body  kens  that  wi'  laddies  and 
their  ways,  but  there's  nane,  or  few,  that  marks  it 
wi'  the  lasses.  It's  wi'  lads  and  lasses  much  as  it  is 
wi'  bread-making — the  dough  may  be  gude  enough, 
but  it's  getting  the  yeast  to  work  richt  that's  the 
kittle  thing.  We  a'  ken  what  it  means  when  a  lad- 
die tak's  to  staying  oot  late  o'  nichts,  and  no 
keepin'  his  ain  accoonts,  and  haein'  freends  he  dinna 
speak  on  i'  his  ain  hoose  ;  but  naebody  seems  to  ken 
that  it's  the  same  thing  when  a  lassie  tak's  to  think- 
in'  unco  muckle  o'  her  ainsel',  and  fancyin'  her- 
sel'  a  sort  o'  angel — the  feathers  o'  whose  wings 
blin'  mortals  are  pluckin'  oot,  mistakin'  her  for  a 
barn-door  fowl.  An'  yet  baith  wi'  ane  and  the 
t'ither  it  means  ane  thing,  which  is  that  they've  got 
to  the  corner  whaur  the  bypath  frae  their  ain  hame 
strikes  into  the  great  life-road,  and  that  they've 
turned  roond  and  looked  aboot  till  they  scarcely  ken 
which  way  is  up  and  which  is  doon.  A  selfish 
woman  is  nae  better  than  a  sinfu'  man  ;  an'  selfish- 
ness begins  whiles  wi'  thinkin'  owre  much  o'  one's 
ain  duties  and  influences  and  wee  bit  ways,  instead 
o'  living  right  oot  o'  oneself,  like  the  bonnie  flowers 
that  smell  sweet  whether  they're  sniffed  or  not. 
Wark's  a  gran'  thing  ;  the  laddies  seldom  go  wrang 
till  they  neglect  theirs,  and  hoo  should  the  lassies 
keep  right  wi'  nane  ?  But  I  ken  fine  that  having 
to  work  doesna  help  ye  much  if  ye're  no  willing. 
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Wholesome  food  will  na  raise  the  deid,  though  ye 
canna  live  lang  wi'out  it. 

"  I  know  Miss  Margery  isn't  idle  ;  she  gets 
through  her  sewing  and  dustin'  and  the  like  ;  but 
these  quiet  days  are  lang,  and  the  restlessness  that 
is  in  babies'  legs  and  arms  gets  into  young  people's 
hearts  and  heads,  and  they  maun  aye  be  moving. 
An'  when  I  hear  the  master  make  his  moan  over 
the  lassie's  white  face,  and  humor  her  when  she's 
fractious,  instead  o'  giein'  her  the  plain  word  that's 
like  a  splint  to  a  broken  limb,  stiff  but  kindly,  I  ken 
what's  in  his  mind.  I  see  it  in  his  very  een.  He's 
lookin'  over  Miss  Margery's  head  at  the  dree  days 
that  may  be  following  behirit  her.  He's  thinldn' 
that  it  was  the  little  lassie's  portion,  mair  than 
aught  else,  that  went  oot  o'  the  house  that  weary 
night. 

"  I  wonner  aften  whether  Miss  Margery  mightn't 
coin  her  waste  hours  somehow  into  siller,  and  sae 
hae  some  against  she  wants  it,  and  ken,  too, 
whaur  to  get  some  more.  I  see  that  some  folk 
write  i'  the  papers  that  doing  ither  wark  to  earn 
money  will  put  women  aff  frae  takin'  kindly  to 
hoose  wark.  I  dinna  ken.  There's  many  wi'  no 
houses  o'  their  ain  to  wark  for,  that  I  do  ken.  An' 
some  ither  folk,  wha  seem  to  be  speakin'  on  the 
same  side,  say  it's  no  natural  for  women  to  do  any 
wark  but  household  wark.  It  seems  to  me  those 
twa  sayin's  don't  fit.  If  it's  so  hard  and  no  natural 
for  women  to  do  ither  wark,  sure  they'll  turn  quick 
enough  to  house  wark  when  they  get  it,  and  when  it's 
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paid  a  fair  wage  and  held  in  richt  honor.  I  dinna 
say  nothing  on  that  point  to  naebody,  because  I'm 
a  servant  mysel',  and  it's  no  oorselves  wha  hae  the 
richt  to  bid  oorselves  '  come  up  higher. '  But  I  hae 
my  thoughts  ;  and  when  I  think  hoo  the  servant 
woman  has  the  health  and  comfort  and  temper  o' 
the  whole  hoose  in  her  keeping,  I  dinna  ken  ony 
place  wrhaur  a  woman  can  better  serve  God  and 
man.  An'  if  the  day  comes  when  some  great  lady 
o'  rank  and  wealth  will  tak'  up  the  wark  for  pure 
love,  and  show  what  it  is,  it  will  be  even  a  better 
day  than  when  the  like  took  up  wi'  hospital  nurs- 
ing ;  for  sure  it's  better  to  keep  a  flower-bed  or  a 
fruit-tree  growing  than  no  to  notice  it  till  it's  half 
dead.  But  there's  some  women  that  could  never 
get  their  living  by  household  wark,  be  they  ever  sae 
willin'  ;  an'  it's  ill  bringing  up  a  lassie  to  bake  her 
ain  bread  an'  make  her  ain  claes  gin  ye  dinna  ken 
whaur  her  flour  and  her  cloth's  to  come  frae. 

"  The  gude  Book  has  nae  sic  havers  as  the  news- 
paper speeches.  It  doesna  seem  to  mind  muckle 
what  ye  do,  so  as  it  be  honest  and  wholesome  for 
mind  and  body.  It  justs  says,  (  Whatsoever  thy 
hand  flndeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might  ;'  and 
there's  some  folk — young  folk  specially — that  want 
real,  set,  hard  work  o'  head  or  hand  to  bring  oot 
ony  might  at  a'.  I'd  sooner  sew  calico  than  cam- 
bric mysel'. 

61  Miss  Margery  used  to  make  hersel'  busy  wi'  her 
bits  o'  drawin's,"  mused  Barby,  drawing  her  cogi- 
tations to  a  practical  issue  ;  "  but  I  haena  seen  ane 
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to  the  fore  for  a  lang,  lang  time  ;  and  when  I  made 
bold  to  say  so  the  ither  day,  as  I  saw  her  sittin' 
peakin'  and  pinin'  over  the  fire  i'  the  gloaming,  she 
answered  me  that  she  had  used  up  maist  o'  her 
paints  and  pencils,  and  now  she  mustn't  waste 
money  for  naethin',  and  her  drawings  werena 
mair.  Puir  lassie  !  she's  soon  drookit.  An'  there 
was  something  in  what  she  said,  I'll  no  gainsay 
that. 

"  'Deed,  I  don't  wonner  that  the  lassie's  doon- 
hearted.  I  feel  the  hoose  a  bit  dowie  mysel',  wi' 
sic  a  lang  spell  wi'out  the  laddies.  But  I  hae  Mr. 
Demetrius  to  luik  after,  and  get  a  bit  crack  wi'  him 
when  I  take  in  his  meals  ;  an'  when  they  do  come 
home,  the  laddies  themselves  are  beginning  to  sae 
press  forward  in  life  that  they  think  to-day's  worth 
naething  but  to  bring  to-morrow.  An'  the  mais- 
ter,  he  feels  sae  daunted  and  defeated  like  sin'  that 
robbery  that  to-day  seems  just  a  doon-sitting  to  look 
back  upon  yesterday  !  I  believe  it's  me  and  Mr. 
Demetrius  that'll  have  to  keep  the  place  astir  yet. 
There's  aft  a  bit  o'  the  gal  and  boy  left  in  auld 
single  folk,  and  Mr.  Demetrius  and  me  hae  to  mak' 
oor  ain  bit  pleasures  gin  we  want  any,  and  they  say 
home-made  articles  are  aye  best.  We  will  na  turn 
oot  o'  oor  ain  ways  to  save  folk  a  smile.  There's 
no  owre  muckle  smilin'  i'  this  warld.  Better  lat 
them  laugh  at  us  than  lat  them  watch  us  cry.  But 
weel  I  ken  the  maister  has  gotten  that  sair  heaviness 
in  his  heart  that  maketh  it  stoop  ;  an'  as  for  young 
folk,  puir  bodies,  they  haena  had  time  to  learn  hoo 
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to  be  happy.  It's  a  lang  lesson,  and  there's  a  deal 
o'  heart-break  goes  to  it  before  it's  kenned.  Eh, 
sirs,  but  its  sair,  sair  fightin'  in  youth,  wi'  all  to 
learn,  and  nae  mair  wisdom  than  babes  hae  when 
they  greet  at  their  mither's  shadow  on  the  wall,  and 
catch  at  the  red-hot  poker  for  a  pretty  plaything. 
It's  weel  kenned  the  grass  grows  greenest  whaur 
battles  hae  been  fought  ;  an'  I  aye  think  there's 
some  herbs  of  comfort  and  assurance  that  dinna  grow 
till  the  heart  itsel'  has  its  graves." 

And  the  old  woman's  strong-rugged  face  grew 
soft  with  that  light  of  other  days  which  never  fades 
for  faithful  hearts,  and  her  knitting  dropped  on  her 
knee,  and  all  unconsciously  Barby,  the  old  maid- 
servant, trilled  with  old-fashioned  quavers  that 
sweet  song  which  is  the  revelation  of  the  suffering, 
strong  heart  of  another  Scottish  woman,  the  high- 
born Lady  Nairne  : 

"  Would  you  be  young  again? 

So  would  not  I : 
One  tear  to  memory  given, 

Onward  I'd  hie. 
Life's  dark  flood  forded  o'er, 
All  but  at  rest  on  shore, 
Say,  would  you  plunge  once  more, 

With  home  so  nigh  ? 

"  If  you  might,  would  you  now 

Ketrace  your  way  ? 
Wander  through  thorny  wilds 

Faint  and  astray  ? 
Night's  gloomy  watches  fled, 
Morning  all  beaming  red, 
Hope's  smiles  around  us  shed, 

Heavenward  —away. 
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•'  Where  are  they  gone,  of  yore 

My  best  delight  ? 
Dear,  and  more  dear,  though  now 

Hidden  from  sight. 
Where  they  rejoice  to  be, 
There  is  the  land  for  me  , 
Fly,  time  !  fly  speedily  ; 

Come,  life  and  light  1 ' ' 

Was  Barby  indulging  in  a  soft  and  idle  senti- 
mentality ?  Surely  not  ;  for  as  she  ended  her  song 
she  suddenly  drew  herself  up  and  caught  up  her 
needles,  with  a  flourish  like  one  who  has  seized  a 
bright  idea. 

"  It's  odd  how  an  auld  sang  will  put  sense  into 
ane,"  she  cried. 
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A   CONSPIRACY. 

THE  brightening  days  of  early  spring  had  come, 
and  more  than  once  Barby  had  seen  some  things  in 
Mr.  Demetrius's  rooms  which  puzzled  her.  They 
were  small  wooden  blocks,  with  pictures  drawn 
upon  them,  and  hollowed  out  in  all  sorts  of  queer 
ways. 

4 '  They'd  be  ^ey  pretty  if  they  weren't  chippet 
sae  queerly,"  had  been  her  silent  reflection.  "  It's 
eno'  to  spoil  them  as  pictures,  and  no  eno'  to  mak' 
them  carvings." 

Long  had  she  pondered  over  them — especially 
over  one,  which  seemed  strangely  familiar  to  her, 
though  she  was  quite  sure  she  had  never  before  seen 
such  things  as  these  mysterious  blocks.  This  one 
depicted  an  old  lady  in  quaint  costume,  seated  un- 
der a  tree,  overlooking  a  wide  landscape. 

"  It  seems  as  if  I'd  dreamed  of  it  in  my  young 
days,"  she  said.  "  I'm  certain  sure  I'd  seen  that 
picture  before  I  looked  my  last  from  the  side  of 
Craigendarroch. " 

And  the  explanation  of  this  was  part  of  the  reve- 
lation which  had  come  to  her  with  Lady  Nairne's 
song.  As  she  crooned  it,  what  more  natural  than 
that  there  should  rise  before  her  the  scene  and  the 
surroundings  of  the  day  when  she  first  learned  it  ? 
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She  had  seen  the  quaint,  low  kitchen,  with  its  heavy 
rafters  and  huge  blocks  of  stone  ;  a  scent  of  peat 
was  in  the  air  ;  and  there  was  she  herself,  in  short 
skirt  and  gay  print  jacket,  seated  on  a  three-legged 
stool,  watching  the  "  cakes,"  and  conning  the  verses 
from  an  old  magazine  that  had  come  down  from  the 
manse.  And  there,  opposite  the  verses  and  in  il- 
lustration thereof,  was  the  very  picture  which  on 
the  block  had  so  haunted  her  with  an  intangible  re- 
membrance. 

"  To  think  1  didna  ken  it  before,"  she  cried. 
"  Then  I  reckon  that's  the  way  they  print  that  kind 
of  pictures.  I've  heard  of  wood  engraving,  sure, 
but  seeing's  aye  better  than  hearing.  An'  so  put- 
tin'  that  an'  that  together,  as  a  woman  always  can, 
I  reckon  that's  the  way  Mr.  Demetrius  made  some 
of  his  money  ;  and  an  uncommonly  good  way  it  is 
for  clever  folk  wi'  brains  in  their  fingers  as  well  as 
in  their  noddles."  And  then  some  other  thought 
came  into  Barby's  mind  sufficiently  important  to  re- 
ceive her  greatest  mark  of  respect — namely,  a  dec- 
laration that  she  ' i  would  sleep  upon  it. ' ' 

"  There's  something  tip  with  Barby,"  said  Lau- 
rence to  Rab  next  morning,  as  the  brothers  trudged 
that  part  of  their  daily  ways  which  lay  together. 
Laurence  was  one  of  those  uncanny  people 
who  know  more  than  you  tell  them,  and  hear 
thoughts. 

"  What  !  is  she  finding  the  work  too  much,  d'ye 
think  ?"  asked  practical,  kindly  "Rab.  "  I  must 
speak  to  father  again  about  having  a  little  gas-stove 
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in  the  kitchen.  It  needn't  cost  much,  for  I  could 
fit  it  up  myself  some  Saturday." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Laurie  ;  "  if  I'm  not  wrong,  in- 
stead of  finding  her  work  too  much,  she's  planning 
some  new  '  ploy,'  as  she  calls  it." 

"  What  a  lot  of  spunk  the  old  lady  has  !"  ob- 
served Kab.  "  If  I  saw  a  girl  like  her,  I'd  fall  in 
love  straight  off.  But  one  never  does.  It  seems 
to  be  the  old  ones  who  have  all  the  go." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  those  with  the  go  who  live  to  be 
old, ' '  said  Laurence  ;  "or  perhaps  the  go  grows 
with  years.  I  wonder  what  Barby  was  like  when 
she  was  a  girl. " 

"She  must  have  been  pretty  then,"  remarked 
Kab  ;  ' (  for  everybody  would  look  twice  at  Barby 
even  now. ' ' 

'  'Ah,  but  that's  different, ' '  said  Laurie.  '  <  There's 
a  good  deal  that's  called  pretty  which  does  not  wear 
well,  and  there's  some  ugliness  that  does." 

"Ay,"  answered  Rab  ;  "ugly  pups  turn  out 
handsome  dogs." 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  Laurie  went  on,  "  I 
suppose  I'm  odd,  but  I  always  seem  to  see  with 
something  besides  my  eyes — to  see  what  one  knows 
eyes  cannot  see.  I  suppose  I'm  talking  nonsense." 

"  Either  nonsense  or  uncommon  good  sense,"  re- 
turned Rab.  "  I  won't  say  which,  as  I  don't  un- 

t/ 

derstand  it,  unless  you're  meaning  what  poetical 
people  call  '  the  inner  eye. '  : 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Laurie  eagerly,  "that  is  just 
what  I  do  mean  ;  only,  the  very  people  who  call  it 
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so  generally  seem  to  use  the  name  as  a  figure  of 
speech,  and  it's  quite  real  to  me." 

"  Well,  and  what  does  it  show  you  ?"  asked  Rab. 

"  Why,"  said  Laurie,  speaking  slowly,  and  with 
a  boyish  shamefacedness  at  his  own  "  fancifulness," 
u  it  always  makes  me  see  Barby  as  quite  young — 
ever  so  much  younger  than  Margery,  ever  so  much 
younger  than  myself.  I  don't  suppose  I  can  make 
you  understand  what  I  mean.  I  dare  say  it  only 
sounds  like  nonsense." 

"  I  don't  profess  to  understand  it,  but  it  need  not 
be  nonsense  for  all  that,"  said  Rab.  "  And  yet — 
somewhere  in  the  Bible^'  (Rab  was  never  very  pre- 
cise in  his  literary  recollections)  "  isn't  it  said  that 
they  who  would  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  must 
become  as  little  children '?  And  I  dare  say  Barby  is 
farther  in  there  than  any  of  us.  But  what  makes 
you  go  on  fancying  out  things  in  this  way,  Laurie  ?" 
the  elder  brother  asked,  with  a  forlorn  and  most 
unscientific  recalling  of  sundry  legends  told  to  show 
that  those  who  say  and  think  "  out-of-the-way" 
things  generally  die  young. 

Laurie  laughed  with  a  quiet,  reassuring  gayety. 
"  I  don't  know,"  he  said  ;  "  I  can't  believe  you 
don't  all  do  the  same.  If  you  don't,  you  must  find 
it  precious  dull,  1  should  say." 

This  was  such  a  novel  view  of  the  "  gifted 
mind,"  generally  supposed  to  be  consumed  with  its 
own  fires,  that  when  the  two  brothers  parted,  Rab 
went  off  quite  at  ease  about  Laurie  and  perfectly 
unconcerned  about  his  own  dulness. 
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And  Barby  meanwhile  bustled  to  and  fro  about 
the  house,  more  silent  than  usual,  and,  as  it  seemed 
to  poor  Margery,  quite  unusually  self-absorbed. 
The  girl  actually  felt  hurt  when  she  heard  Barby 
humming  once  or  twice,  "  Would  you  be  young 
again?" 

"  I  would  not  be  young  now  if  I  could  help  it," 
she  broke  out  at  last. 

"  Losh,  Miss  Margery,"  cried  Barby,  determined 
not  to  take  her  up  in  her  own  spirit,  "  that's  a 
fulish  thing  to  say  ;  and  yet  I'm  glad  to  hear  you 
say  it,  for  I've  noticed  lately,  i'  shops  an'  places 
where  I've  happened  to  be  speakin',  that  young 
folks  seem  to  hug  their  youth,  as  if  it  was  the  only 
gude  thing  i'  the  earth  ;  and  that's  awfu',  seein'  it's 
got  to  go,  an'  will  no  be  lang  aboot  it.  Better  live 
in  a  wee  bit  hoose,  wi'  doors  an'  windows  opening 
on  God  A'mighty's  hills,  than  in  a  palace  prison, 
wi'  a  black  ditch  below  and  a  blank  wall  aboon. 
Fear  o'  auld  age  is  just  fear  o'  death  brought  nearer 
han'  ;  and  he  wha  fears  death  doesna  live,  he  only 
gasps  a  wee  in  sic  misery  that  it's  a  woriner  he  isn't 
fain  to  see  the  warst  o't." 

"  I  think  I  should  be  glad  to  die,"  said  Margery. 
"  I'm  no  use  to  anybody,  and  least  of  all  to  myself. 
And  I  cannot  think  why  life  was  given  to  me  at 
all." 

"  To  mak'  it  o'  use,"  returned  Barby  solemnly. 
"  And  gin  ye  chuse  to  learn  them,  Miss  Margery, 
ye're  getting  lessons  noo  which  it  will  do  you  good 
to  remember  frae  time  to  time  to  the  vera  end  o' 
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your  days.  An'  dinna  ye  be  afraid,  Miss  Margery, 
the  learning  time  aye  comes  to  an  end  before  ye 
half  ken  your  lesson." 

And  Barby  marched  off  with  Mr.  Demetrius 
Turner's  early  dinner.  Barby  had  something  to 
say  to  that  gentleman,  and  had  not  the  least  idea 
how  she  was  "  to  bring  it  out."  Nor  had  she  at- 
tempted any  plan  to  do  so.  Her  nearest  approach 
to  this  was  the  determination,  and  faith  in  her  own 
power  of  carrying  it  out — to  "  turn  his  ain  first 
words  towards  what  she  wanted.  Onything,  frae 
ane's  thimble  to  ane's  shoe,  serves  for  a  cup  when 
ane's  thirsty." 

But  Barby  found  her  way  made  easy  before  her, 
as  we  generally  do,  if  we  can  get  over  the  one  great 
difficulty  of  making  up  our  own  minds. 

She  found  that  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  he  had 
lately  brought  out  those  mysterious  blocks  ;  for,  in 
the  sweet  spring  sunlight,  he  was  sitting  at  a  side- 
table  busily  working  away  on  one. 

"  Eh,  Mr.  Demetrius,"  she  cried,  "  an'  it's  only 
last  night  that  I  puzzled  oot  what  those  things  are. 
An'  did  ye  do  the  auld  anes  yoursel'  ?  for  if  it's  so, 
ye  maun  ha'  been  but  a  callant  when  ye  began,  for 
I  mind  seeing  that  ane  o'  the  auld  lady  on  the  hill- 
side when  I  was  no  muckle  mair  than  a  lassie  my- 
sel1." 

Mr.  Demetrius  sprang  up  blushing  like  a  boy 
when  he  is  caught  making  love.  Surely  it  must 
have  been  but  a  poor,  dried -up  life  which  could  be 
60  stirred  by  a  humble  stranger's  recognition  of  his 
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old  work.  There  is  so  much  patient  toil  which 
goes  with  such  little  recognition  and  reward. 

"  And  did  you  remember  it?"  he  asked,  with 
none  of  his  usual  grotesque  flourishing. 

' '  Ay,  did  I  so, "  Barby  answered.  ' i  When  I  saw 
it  there" — and  she  pointed  to  the  block — "  all 
chipped  oot  and  queer  like,  I  kenned  I'd  seen  the 
auld  leddy  afore,  an'  I  could  not  tell  whaur,  till  last 
night,  sitting  idle,  I  took  to  lilting  the  auld  sang  it 
was  set  to,  an'  then  it  a'  came  back." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Demetrius,  "  I  always  kept  that 
block,  because  I  tried  to  make  the  picture  a  por- 
trait of  my  mother. ' ' 

' '  And  she  was  a  widow, ' '  remarked  Barby,  gaz- 
ing at  the  black-robed,  coifed  figure. 

"  Not  when  1  drew  that,"  he  answered  ;  "  but 
I'd  seen  her  dressed  so  years  before.  She  married 
again." 

He  said  no  word  more  ;  but  the  sentence  seemed 
to  close  short,  as  with  a  caught-up  sigh.  A  boy's 
first  and  holiest  ideal  had  been  broken  on  that 
second  marriage-day. 

"  Well,  well,  well — good  !"  said  Mr.  Demetrius 
presently,  apropos  of  nothing.  And  then  Barby 
felt  at  liberty  to  speak  again. 

"  It's  real  pretty  work,"  she  said.  "  Do  any 
ladies  doit?" 

Mr.  Demetrius  drew  himself  up.  "  It's  no  play, 
let  me  tell  you,"  he  said.  "  Seven  years  I  served 
apprentice  before  1  earned  more  than  pocket-money. 
Ladies  !  ladies  !  !  They  expect  to  earn  an  in- 
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come  the  minute  they  want  it.  I  know  them  and 
their  ways.  They've  come  to  me — '  O  dear  Mr. 
Turner,  look  at  my  pretty  drawing  ;  can't  I  do 
something  with  it  ?  I'll  be  satisfied  with  so  little — 
and  we  are  so  well  connected — and  I've  changed 
my  last  sovereign.'  Give  'em  some  work  to  get 
rid  of  them,  I  always  said,  for  that's  the  surest  way 
to  do  it.  Then  what  follows  ?  Never  having  stud- 
ied or  worked,  a  clever  woman  about  equals  a  very 
stupid  man  ;  and  she  measures  her  earnings,  not  by 
the  worth  of  her  work,  but  by  what  she  wants  to 
buy  flounces.  And  she  calls  you  a  brute  for  em- 
ploying and  paying  her,  and  goes  off  and  lives  on  her 
relations.  Yes,  Mistress  Barby,  your  sex  are  worse 
than  the  unjust  steward — they  cannot  dig,  and  to 
beg  they  are  not  ashamed. ' ' 

Barby  shook  her  head  reflectively,  and  there  was 
no  spice  of  contradiction  in  her  quiet  tone  as  she 
remarked  :  "  Wae's  me,  Mr.  Demetrius  ;  but  God 
A'mighty  must  have  had  a  poor  opinion  o'  man 
when  he  gave  him  sic  a  like  creetur'  as  woman 
for  his  companion  and  helpmeet."  Perhaps 
there  was  a  little  mischievous  lingering  on  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Demetrius  drew  his  hand  furiously  through 
his  hair.  "  He  did  not  give  her  to  every  man,"  he 
retorted  ;  "he  only  gave  men  a  chance  of  making 
fools  of  themselves  by  taking  her." 

"  And  there's  mair  fools  than  not — we  all  ken 
that,"  said  Barby  composedly  ;  "  and  some  that 
we  dinna  ken  it  o'  ken  it  best  o'  theirselves. " 
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Mr.  Demetrius  looked  at  her,  and  then  burst  out 
laughing. 

"Well,  well,  well,"  he  said,  "we're  all  fools 
when  we're  young." 

"  That's  why  the  auld  sang  ye  drew  the  pretty 
picture  to  asks, 

'  Wha  would  be  young  again  ? ' ' 

observed  Barby. 

Mr.  Demetrius  fell  into  the  snare,  though  whether 
or  not  Barby  set  it  for  him  she  never  could  remem- 
ber. 

"  Ah,  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "  There  are  no 
days  like  those  days.  The  very  weather  seemed  dif- 
ferent ;  1  believe  it  was  milder — only  I  didn't  keep 
a  thermometer  then,"  he  added,  turning  with  mock 
fierceness  to  that  unoffending  piece  of  furniture. 
"  No,  I  didn't  keep  a  thermometer.  But  it  seemed 
always  sunshiny — or  I  didn't  notice  when  it  wasn't." 

"  Sir,"  said  Barby,  quietly,  "  there  be  a  beauty 
o'  blossoms  in  an  orchard  in  spring,  and  a  beauty  o' 
ripe  fruit  there  in  autumn." 

"  But  there's  often  no  fruit  where  there  were 
plenty  of  blossoms,"  returned  Mr.  Demetrius,  with 
a  seriousness  of  manner  strangely  at  variance  with 
the  comical  confusion  into  which  he  had  raked  and 
tumbled  his  odd,  bright  boyish  hair. 

"  I  saw  an  orchard  once,  neglectit  and  shut  up, 
wi'  the  bonnie  fruit  rottin'  an'  wastin'  on  the 
branches,  except  when  the  wild  lads  o'  the  toun 
brak  in  an'  carried  aff  a  few,  after  they  kenned  o' 
the  wastrie.  It  was  the  warst  boys  wha  got  that 
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fruit,"  Barby  went  on  ;  "  the  honest  bairns  werena 
so  owre  ready  to  tak'  what  wasna  theirs,  gin  it  was 
/laebody's." 

Mr.  Demetrius  stood  silent  with  his  lips  moving. 
He  looked  dreadfully  like  a  boy  at  a  mental  calcu- 
lation class. 

"  Sir,"  said  Barby,  "  whiles  I  think  the  blossoms 
o'  youth  are  the  hopes  we  ha'  frae  the  warld,  and 
the  apples  o'  age  are  the  hopes  and  the  helps  we  can 
gie  to  it. ' ' 

Barby  said  no  more  then.  She  would  leave  Mr. 
Demetrius  to  think  over  her  words  while  he  ate  his 
solitary  dinner.  She  only  wanted  to  accomplish  her 
purpose,  and  did  not  care  whether  or  not  she  got 
the  credit  of  doing  so. 

When  she  went  back  in  about  half  an  hour,  she 
reopened  her  fire  by  saying  : 

u  It's  strange  how,  going  in  and  out,  as  one  may 
say,  in  life,  one  hears  baith  sides  o'  maist  questions. 
Here's  you,  wishing  you  were  young  again  ;  an' 
there's  my  young  leddy,  puir  lassie,  wishing  she 
wasna  young." 

"  Girls  never  know  what  they  want,"  said  Mr. 
Demetrius,  as  if  that  at  least  was  a  fact  quite  be- 
yond dispute. 

"  And  maybe  that's  a  blessing  too,"  Barby 
answered  quite  unruffled  ;  "  for  it's  little  likely 
they'd  get  it  if  they  did." 

"  What  do  you  think  they  can  want  ?"  Mr. 
Demetrius  inquired  fiercely.  "  Aren't  they 
cockered  up  and  fed  and  dressed  and  trimmed 
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and  married  off  without  any  trouble  to  them- 
selves ?" 

"  Losh,  sir,"  said  Barby,  "  isn't  it  a  pity  God 
should  ha'  bothered  them  wi'  an  immortal  soul  that 
canna  live  by  bread  alone  ?  They  might  ha'  been 
sae  comfortable  without  it  !" 

"  Well,  it  is  a  pity,"  said  Mr.  Demetrius,  look- 
ing Barby  full  in  the  face,  as  if  to  watch  how  she 
liked  his  prompt  acceptance  of  her  proposition. 
"  I've  often  thought  so  myself." 

"  Only,  ye  see,  there's  some  women  that  dinna 
get  the  blessings  ye  think  sae  great  an'  gran',"  said 
Barby  ;  "  and  then  if  they  hadna  onything  everlast- 
ing inside  'em,  why,  they'd  lose  this  warld  an'  the 
next  too,  d'ye  see,  sir  ?  I  should  mysel'.  It 
mightna  ha'  mattered  much,  perhaps,  except  to  the 
A'mighty  himsel',  to  whom  it  wadna  be  becoming 
to  mak'  onything  just  to  break  it  for  naething." 

""Well,  now,"  said  Mr.  Demetrius,  "you've 
been  a  girl  yourself,  though  I  can  hardly  believe  it 
any  more  than  I  can  believe  1  was  ever  that  hateful, 
rampageous,  eating,  tearing  abomination  called  a 
boy.  But  as  it  must  have  been  so  with  both  of  us, 
tell  me  what  you  fancy  girls  can  want  more  than 
what  most  of  them  —  I  don't  say  all  —  have 
already." 

"  They  want  to  feel  they  are  o'  some  snia'  use  to 
their  fellow -creatures,"  said  Barby.  "  They're  no 
born  beggars,  though  maistly  bred  sae.  It's  the 
vera  spirit  o'  independence,  sick  at  heirt  and  dyin' 
hard  within  them,  that  makes  them  try  to  set  them- 
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selves  off  as  a  blessing  when  they  ask  ye  for  a  baw- 
bee." 

"  A  blessing  !  shades  of  Eve  and  Pandora  !" 
ejaculated  Mr.  Demetrius. 

Barby  went  on  without  regarding  the  interrup- 
tion. "  A  man  would  be  thought  a  doonright  sin- 
ner if  he  brought  up  his  lads  like  maist  faith ers 
bring  up  their  lasses.  Women  are  reared  and  ex- 
pectit  to  live  sic  lives  as  only  scoundrels  o'  men 
choose  for  themselves — hinging  roond,  doing  odd 
jobs,  and  eating  ither  folk's  bread.  "Waiting  for 
deid  men's  shoon  is  their  highest  ambition, 
maistly." 

Mr.  Demetrius  passed  his  hand  quickly  over  his 
face,  but  looked  up  and  said  briskly  : 

"  Well,  well ;  but  if  women  were  brought  up  to 
earn  money,  what  would  they  do  with  it  ?  Expect 
the  bread  from  their  fathers  and  brothers  all  the 
same,  and  spend  their  own  earnings  on  extra  frills 
and  flounces." 

"  Mr.  Demetrius,"  said  Barby,  "  mak'  a  bein' 
responsible,  and  it  will  be  responsible.  Tak'  it  on 
yoursel',  and  there  it  will  lie." 

"  And  when  you've  taught  a  woman  how  to  earn 
money,  she'll  go  and  get  married,"  said  Mr.  Deme- 
trius. 

"  Then  she'll  stop  no  mair  wage  from  the  man's 
hand,  and  she'll  ken  its  value  when  he  gies  it  her  to 
spend,"  returned  Barby.  "  An'  if  you  won't  teach 
some  girls  hoo  to  earn,  that  may  never  want  to  do 
it,  then  ye  maun  ha'  auld  women  wanting  to  earn 
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when  it's  too  late  to  learn — as  ye  were  grumbling 
aboot, ""  said  Barby. 

"  I  needn't  grumble  ;  it's  nothing  to  do  with 
me  ;  I  will  never  again  trouble  myself  about  any 
woman,  girl,  or  other  female  biped  under  the  sun, " 
observed  Mr.  Demetrius,  with  his  little  fat  hands  in 
his  pockets. 

"Eh,  I'm  sorry  for  that,"  said  Barby.  "An' 
I've  just  been  wasting  my  breath  ;  for  I  was  want- 
ing ye  to  luik  at  some  o'  my  Miss  Margery's  draw- 
ings and  tell  me  whether  she  might  ever  get  to  wark 
on  those  bit  blockies  her  ainsel'.  For  she'll  want 
money  sair  enough,  puir  lassie,  though  noo  she's 
losing  the  time  when  she  might  learn  hoo  to  win  it." 

"  What — what  !  and  have  you  got  the  drawings 
with  you  ?"  cried  Mr.  Demetrius,  as  Barby  made  a 
feint  of  drawing  them  from  her  pocket  and  slipping 
them  back  again.  "  Let  me  have  them.  I've 
always  taken  a  fancy  for  Miss  Margery  because 
I've  never  seen  her." 

Barby  brought  them  forth  with  a  becoming  re- 
luctance ;  and  Mr.  Demetrius  turned  them  over 
with  such  commentaries  as,  "  "Well — well — good  ! 
steady  hand  ;  firm,  light  touch."  But  at  one  of 
them  he  paused. 

"  Ha  !"  he  cried,  "  I  know  that.  That's  copied 
from  a  very  clever  illustration  of  Crabbe's  poem 
'  Procrastination. '  A  very  careful,  studied  copy 
too.  Yes,  Mistress  Barby,  your  Miss  Margery 
might  do  something  if  she  has  patience  to  stick  at 
her  work  for  years  and  can  get  good  lessons." 
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"  Sir,"  said  Barby,  her  old  heart  beating  fast 
with  the  assurance  of  victory  within  her  grasp,  "  I 
dinua  ken  whaur  she  is  to  get  lessons. ' ' 

"  I  know  where  she  could,"  answered  Mr.  Deme- 
trius, "  I  could  teach  her  myself." 

' c  They  wadna  be  able  to  pay  much, ' '  said  Barby  ; 
"  but  ye  might  just  lat  me  hae  an  idea  what  ye  wad 
tak',  an'  I'd  find  oot  a'  aboot  it."  And  Barby  re- 
membered her  little  store  in  the  bank — the  sum  of 
her  savings  during  her  long  service  with  the  Far- 
quhars.  "  It  couldna  be  better  invested  than  in 
something  that'll  keep  them  on  gieing  me  wark  and 
paying  me  wages,"  she  thought  ;  "  and  I'm  owre 
auld  for  a  new  place.  And  I've  no  had  sae  mony 
luxuries  i'  my  life  that  I  need  grudge  mysel'  this." 

"  I  wouldn't  be  paid  at  all  for  the  lessons,"  said 
Mr.  Demetrius.  "  I  never  taught  before,  and  I 
don't  know  the  value  of  such  things.  I  would  not 
be  a  tutor  when  I  was  young.  I  quarrelled  with 
my  uncle  on  that  very  point ;  so  I'll  not  be  goaded 
into  it  now  for  any  woman  in  the  world.  But  I 
still  do  this  sort  of  work  in  the  summer-time  ;  I 
don't  need  much,  and  I  won't  spoil  my  eyes  in  the 
dull  days.  And  there's  some  parts  of  my  work  she 
could  soon  help  me  in,  and  while  doing  that  she'd 
learn  more  ;  and  so  on.  And  if  women  won't  take 
a  chance  when  and  how  they  can  get  it.  it  can't  be 
helped  ; — and  I  never  knew  one  who  would  yet." 

"  Sir,"  said  Barby  most  deferentially,  "Miss 
Margery  knows  nothing  of  the  matter  yet,  for  I've 
spoken  entirely  on  my  ain  account,  kennin  what  I 
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ken  ;  but  she's  no  the  lass  I  take  her  for  gin  she 
doesna  jump  at  your  kindness." 

"  And  lick  my  floor  and  kiss  my  feet,  and  then 
slap  my  face  and  pull  my  hair,  after  the  fashion  of 
her  sex,  metaphorically  speaking,"  said  Mr.  Deme- 
trius. "  No,  I  don't  want  to  be  kind  to  her. 
Don't  say  so  ;  don't  let  her  imagine  such  a  thing 
for  a  moment.  I  want  somebody  to  help  me  in  the 
easy  bits  of  my  work,  I  tell  you.  There  now — d'ye 
hear  ?  I'm  going  to  advertise  for  somebody.  You 
know  that — you  quite  understand  that.  Now  go 
and  gossip  that  over  to  her — like  you  women  always 
do  ;  and  set  her  up  to  do  what  you  want — like  you 
women  always  can.  Tell  her  you  won't  put  up 
with  a  lodger  if  he  has  a  dirty  boy  coming  rioting 
in  and  out  to  work.  Say  you  weren't  engaged  for 
such  things.  Threaten  to  give  notice.  Now  go — 
a vaunt !" 

"  Sir — Mr.  Demetrius,"  said  Barby,  "  God  bless 
you  !  A  barking  dog  guides  to  the  gate  on  a  dark 
night.  I'm  not  going  to  say  anither  word — I'm 
a  vaunting  !" 

"  No,  stop,"  said  Mr.  Demetrius.  "  Did  you 
ever  read  Crabbe's  poems  ?  No.  But  I'll  warrant 
you're  crammed  full  of  old  songs  and  stuff  and 
rubbish,  or  you  wouldn't  be  so  sensible.  Take  that 
book  and  read  '  Procrastination.'  It  was  written 
before  I  was  born  ;  but  that's  the  story — take  it 
altogether — of  Demetrius  Turner  ;  only  I'm  not  sit- 
ting at  the  workhouse  gate — and  she  married  some- 
body else.  Broken  hearts  don't  always  smash  up 
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and  make  a  mess  about  the  world.  Some  of  them 
get  an  iron  rivet  where  the  crack  was,  and  they 
don't  break  easily  in  that  place  again." 

"  I've  seen  some  auld  broken  bowls  planted  oot 
wi'  the  bonniest  flowers  an'  mosses,"  said  Barby  ; 
"  an'  I've  thought  if  it  hadna  been  for  their  misfor- 
tune they'd  never  ha'  come  to  sic  an  honor  and 
beauty.  Ye've  had  sma'  cause  for  thinking  muckle 
o'  women,  I  wiss,  Mr.  Demetrius — the  bigger 
blessing  on  ye  gin  ye  try  to  mak'  'em  mair  worth 
thinking  muckle  o'." 
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YIL 

BITTER    SWEET. 

BAKBY  did  not  lose  much  time  in  conveying  her 
news  to  Margery.  She  had  not  reckoned  wrongly 
on  the  girl's  readiness  to  avail  herself  of  an  oppor- 
tunity for  carrying  on  her  old  beloved  art,  not  only 
without  expense,  but  with  some  hope  of  future 
profit.  There  was  no  difficulty  with  Margery  her- 
self ;  but  Margery  suggested  one  which  might  arise 
in  another  quarter.  Her  father  himself  might 
oppose  the  idea.  And  she  brought  forward  one  or 
two  remarks  of  his,  uttered  in  years  gone  by,  which 
made  her  dread  lest  he  should  discountenance  a  pro- 
ceeding for  which  no  precedent  could  be  found  in 
the  histories  of  great-grandmothers,  grandmothers, 
or  great-aunts.  She  did  not  realize,  as  Bar  by  did, 
that  new  facts  of  life  had  probably  undermined  a 
great  deal  of  Mr.  Farquhar's  old,  easy-going  conser- 
vatism, so  that  it  might  be  wanting  only  an  exter- 
nal blow  to  come  down  with  a  rush.  The  young 
are  too  apt  to  think  that  their  elders  are  fossils. 
"We  are  not  likely  to  suspect  growth  in  that  to  which 
we  have  always  looked  up. 

"  I  dinna  think  your  father  '11  object,  Miss  Mar- 
gery," Barby  said  ;  "  but  gin  there's  ony  fear  o't, 
we  maun  ken  a'  particulars  afore  we  speak  to  him 
aboot  it,  an'  then  ye'll  hae  your  answer  ready  for 
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the  difficulties  he  may  bring  oot.  An'  aboon  a',  I 
maun  ask  Mr.  Demetrius  what  ye  micht  be  able  to 
earn  in  the  years  to  come,  if  so  as  ye  did  fairly  weel 
an'  prospered. ' '  The  worthy  woman  was  preparing 
her  arrow  for  what  she  felt  would  be  the  weakest 
part  of  her  master's  armor. 

Barby  went  back  to  Mr.  Demetrius,  saying  that 
"  she  took  it  upon  herself"  to  inform  him  that 
"  her  young  lady  "  would  be  delighted  to  work  for 
him  if  she  could,  and  if  her  father  would  permit  ; 
and  as  a  means  of  gaining  such  permission,  she 
would  like  to  know  all  particulars  possible. 

Mr.  Demetrius  Turner  gave  the  information,  with 
such  wide  margins  as  must  be  left  for  the  varying 
possibilities  of  Margery's  skill  and  success.  Barby 
herself  felt  more  than  satisfied,  and  thought  that 
Mr.  Farquhar  should  certainly  be  the  same. 

"  Wae's  me,  to  think  o'  the  lots  o'  money  that's 
lying  buried  an'  wasted  in  human  beings,"  she  said. 
u  Just  reflec'  on  the  single  thing  o'  this  makin'  o' 
pictur's.  If  everybody  turned  to  an'  followed  their 
own  trade  or  wark  wi'  a  will,  there' d  be  no  end  to 
ither  folk's  wark.  There's  a'  the  wee  bairnies  rin- 
nin'  i'  the  streets  to  be  made  fit  to  hae  pictures,  and 
a'  the  black  niggers  awa'  in  Africa,  and  in  places 
man  scarcely  kens  o',  sae  that  the  vera  teachers  and 
preachers  mak'  gude  for  trade  !  Eh,  it's  real 
miraculous  to  see  hoo  a'  things  wark  thegither  for 
gude,  if  man  will  only  do  his  pairt  ;  and  gin  he 
doesna,  I'm  no  sure  he  hinders  the  great  wheelies  o' 
Providence  muckle,  only  he's  thrown  oot  himsel', 
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an'  used  up  in  ony  way  whaur  rubbish  comes  in 
handy." 

Margery  felt  a  good  deal  of  diffidence  in  speaking 
to  her  father  about  the  matter,  but  she  had  caught 
enough  of  Barby's  spirit  concerning  it  to  realize 
that  this  was  a  false  shame,  truly  fit  to  be  ashamed 
of.  She  told  her  story  as  simply  as  she  could,  yet 
as  explicitly,  that  she  might  as  much  as  possible  save 
objections  from  being  raised,  even  to  be  combated. 

He  did  not  offer  the  opposition  she  had  dreaded  ; 
but  neither  did  he  manifest  the  interest  and  pride 
for  which,  in  spite  of  her  fears,  she  had  cherished 
a  lurking  hope.  It  might  relieve  some  of  his  fore- 
bodings, but  it  hurt  him.  It  came  to  him  as  a 
necessary  evil,  not  as  an  unexpected  good.  Per- 
haps at  the  thought  of  their  daughters'  financial 
independence,  fathers  may  feel  that  shade  of  passing" 
pain  and  loss  with  which  mothers  are  often  credited 
in  prospect  of  their  sons'  marriage.  But  nobody 
ever  says  that  therefore  the  sons  should  not  marry, 
though  some  are  ready  to  infer  that  therefore  the 
daughters  should  not  seek  independence.  Love's 
life  is  full  of  growing  pains,  and  it  has  to  feel  many 
before  it  can  thankfully  realize  of  itself 

"  God  is  not  only  kind  through  me  : 

He  blesses,  though  I  am  not  there  ; 
He  builds  the  homes  I  may  not  see, 
And  gives  the  hopes  I  cannot  share." 

The  boys'  good-natured  "  chaff "  somewhat 
restored  to  Margery  the  blush  of  her  joy  and  hope, 
yet  she  went  off  to  her  bed-chamber  with  a  strangely 
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chastened  and  subdued  feeling.  Her  father  had 
not  opposed  her.  She  had  got  her  own  way,  and 
she  felt  sure  that  in  this  instance  it  was  a  good 
and  praiseworthy  one.  Yet  she  felt  a  little  of  one 
of  life's  bitterest  experiences — that  dear  hands 
often  slacken  from  ours  when  we  put  our  own 
hands  to  the  plough,  and  that  to  each  life  comes, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  choice  between 
the  easy  and  the  right,  between  the  smooth  and 
the  true  ;  that  it  is  so  much  sweeter  to  give  than 
to  receive,  that  our  parents  and  benefactors  often 
feel  aggrieved  when  it  seems  possible  that  relative 
positions  may  be  reversed. 

And  when  Barby  came  into  the  dining-room  in 
the  course  of  her  nightly  duties  of  smothering  the 
fire,  and  looking  to  the  fastenings  of  doors  and 
windows,  she  found  her  master  crouching  in  his 
easy-chair,  elbows  on  knees,  and  face  buried  in  his 
hands.  He  looked  up  when  she  entered,  and  his 
countenance  had  the  worn,  haggard  look  which  men 
wear  when  they  feel  as  women  do  when  they  cry. 

"  Ah,  Barby,"  he  said,  "I  never  thought  it 
would  come  to  this.  My  children  will  have  to  do 
without  me,  just  as  if  they  never  had  a  father. 
They  are  no  better  off  than  if  I'd  been  a  drunkard 
or  a  gambler.  After  all  my  efforts,  I'm  a  failed, 
defeated  man. " 

u  Dinna  talk  nonsense,  sir,"  answered  Barby. 
"  For  every  idle  word,  ye  ken,  we  are  to  be  brought 
to  judgment  ;  an'  idle  words  is  nae  fun  and  daffin' 
which  keep  the  spirits  up,  but  lamentations  ye 
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needna  make,  an'  prayers  ye  dinna  mean,  or  willna 
wark  to  win. " 

"  Ah,  Barby,  Barby,  you  may  not  own  it,"  said 
Mr.  Farquhar,  "  but  you  know  I'm  speaking  in 
solemn  earnest. ' ' 

"  The  mair's  the  pity,  then,  sir,"  she  replied. 
"  Is  it  the  mere  want  o'  the  siller  an'  gowd  that 
mak's  ye  a  failed  an'  defeated  man  ?  Wae's  me, 
but  ye're  in  gude  company  in  that  particular.  The 
great  apostle  Paul  didna  seem  to  hae  ony  warldly 
gear,  except  a  cloak  an'  some  godly  buiks  ;  and  I 
dinna  ken  that  the  last  wills  an'  testaments  o'  ony 
o'  your  favorite  Covenanters  are  particularly  men- 
tioned. An'  as  for  your  children  being  no  better 
aff  than  those  o'  the  drunkard  and  the  gambler,  ye'd 
better  fret  that  they 're  worse  aff  ;  for  as  for  warldly 
wealth,  many  a  worthless  schemer  leaves  mair  than 
honest  folk.  But  I  aye  thought  you  believed  your 
Bible,  sir,  and  doesna  it  say  that  a  gude  name  is 
better  than  great  riches,  and  arena  the  sound  bodies 
and  clear  heads  that  come  o'  righteous  upbringing  a 
fair  start  in  life  ?" 

"  Ah,  it's  easy  for  you  to  talk,  Barby,"  said  her 
master.  "  And  I'll  not  deny  that  there  is  truth  in 
what  you  say — nay,  that  it  is  all  true.  But  we  have 
natural  feelings,  Barby.  And  to  think  of  my  one 
daughter  working  for  bread  in  her  father's  lifetime, 
and  she  looking  so  pale  and  fragile  that  I  have  been 
only  wishing  lately  that  I  could  see  my  way  to  send 
her  for  change  of  air  and  scene  ;"  and  down  went 
his  head  again — that  fast  whitening  head  I 
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u  Oh,  fie,  Mr.  Farquhar,  sir !"  cried  Barby. 
"  And  are  you,  sic  a  gude  Christian  man  as  I  ken 
ye  are,  na  better  than  the  puir  pagan  Naaman  ? 
Must  ye  have  the  Abana  and  Pharpar  of  your  ain 
way,  instead  o'  the  wee  Jordan  o'  the  Lord's  will  ? 
There's  na  sic  tonic  as  wark.  I've  tane  nane  ither 
a'  my  days,  an'  I  think  I'm  a  standing  recommenda- 
tion to  Dr.  Needcessity.  There's  na  sic  change  o' 
scene  an'  air  as  a  new  thocht  i'  the  heid,  an'  a  fresh 
hope  i'  the  heirt.  An'  while  ye're  fashing  yoursel' 
about  what  ye  canna  do  for  Miss  Margery,  hae  a  care 
ye  dinna  leave  undone  what  you  may  do.  Wish 
as  well  to  G-od's  cure  as  ye  wad  hae  done  to  your 
ain.  An',  O  Mr.  Farquhar,  sir,  never  heed  the 
feelin'  o'  heart-break  !  Do  you  no  ken  that  bairns 
hae  it  sair  eno'  owre  their  lessons  whiles,  but  it  a' 
passes  awa'  when  they're  kenned  ?  And  what 
mair  are  we  a'  than  big  bairns,  and  mair  mistrustf  u' 
and  un  dutiful  to  our  Father  than  the  weans  are 
to  us?" 

Barby  had  her  reward  ;  for  next  morning,  as 
she  went  to  and  fro  with  porridge  and  toast,  she 
heard  the  whole  family  cheerily  discussing  the  "  ins 
and  outs  "  of  Margery's  purposed  profession  ;  while 
Laurie,  armed  with  a  "  Dictionary  of  Universal 
Information,"  was  prepared  to  decide  every  point 
that  arose,  and  had  discovered  that  the  rudiments 
of  her  new  art  had  been  detected  among  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Egypt  and  China. 

And  before  Mr.  Farquhar  went  off.  to  his  office,  he 
paid  a  call  at  his  own  drawing-room  on  Mr.  Deme- 
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trius  Turner,  taking  Margery  with  him  for  her  first 
introduction  to  the  unknown  lodger,  who  now  was  to 
become  her  familiar  master.  Mr.  Demetrius  fell 
into  a  flutter  of  deferential  ecstasy.  Margery  was 
pretty  enough  to  please  his  artistic  taste,  and  quiet 
and  modest  enough  to  awaken  those  hopes  of  wo- 
manly good  sense  which  he  cynically  made  believe 
were  always  scattered  by  a  feminine  speech.  Mar- 
gery thought  from  his  manner  that  he  would  be 
kind  and  patient.  But  perhaps  even  her  small 
modicum  of  vanity  would  have  been  wounded  had 
she  known  how  little  of  his  geniality  was  attracted 
by  her  own  pleasant  face  and  gentle  manner,  and  how 
much  by  the  fact  that,  the  revolutions  of  fashion 
having  brought  back  the  modes  of  thirty  years  back, 
she  was  wearing  just  such  a  sleeve  as  that  in  which 
he  had  last  seen  the  woman  he  had  loved — or,  as  he 
would  now  have  put  it,  u  whom  he  had  fancied  he 
had  loved. ' '  Oh,  could  we  always  know  the  quaint 
fountains  from  which  kindness  flows  toward  us,  it 
might  quench  our  vanity  and  silence  our  powers  of 
ridicule,  but  it  might  also  develop  that  cheery  humor 
which,  like  sunshine  on  dew,  glistens  on  tears,  and 
then  absorbs  them. 

And  now  Margery  did  not  find  the  days  too 
long,  bat  only  too  short.  A  zest,  an  eagerness  of 
enjoyment  thrilled  through  leisure,  and  changed 
common  pleasures  into  keen  delights.  Walks  were 
taken  the  more  regularly  when  the  whole  day  was 
not  open  for  them,  but  only  that  sweet  hour  when 
nature  wiles  man  from  his  labors  and  his  work- 
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rooms  by  leaving  her  shadows  on  them,  while  she 
hangs  her  glories  in  the  western  sky.  The  old 
fishermen  grew  quite  familiar  with  the  slight  figure 
which  almost  daily  might  be  seen  swiftly  speeding 
round  the  harbor  to  rest  awhile  beneath  the  light- 
house, now  turning  with  shaded  brow  to  watch  the 
changing  splendors  of  red  and  golden  clouds  behind 
her,  now  gazing  forward  with  earnest  eyes  across 
the  gray  sea. 

It  was  marvellous  how  in  those  days  the  girl  Mar- 
gery changed  into  the  woman.  For  all  womanly 
possibilities,  and  all  the  gracious  power  of  providing 
and  defending,  had  opened  before  her.  Do  we  not 
all  know  that  "  lady  "  signifies  "  loaf -giver  "  ?  and 
how  can  a  woman  be  a  lady  if  she  has  no  loaf  to 
give — if  all  her  life  she  is  but  a  beggar,  or  one  who 
carries  a  bag  to  receive  contributions,  willing  or 
unwilling  ?  Who  dares  say  that  it  is  an  upstart, 
modern,  secular  invention  that  woman  is  made  as 
the  "  helpmeet  "  for  man  ;  and  that  none  but  a 
fool  could  expect  her  to  "  work  willingly  with  her 
hands,  "to  "  consider  a  field  and  buy  it, "  to  "  make 
fine  linen  and  sell  it, "  nor  fail  to  imagine  she  injured 
her  male  folk  by  letting  them  hear  good  things 
spoken  of  her,  even  "  at  the  gates  "  ? 

All  through  that  summer  and  autumn  Margery 
worked  steadily  on.  She  took  holidays,  of  course 
— priceless  holidays,  when  Rab,  set  free'  in  the 
meantime  from  college  lectures,  would  accompany 
her  for  day-long  rambles.  He  would  take  his  book, 
and  she  her  sketch-block,  and  they  would  wander 
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away  and  settle  down  for  hours  near  some  gray 
feudal  castle  among  the  hills,  or  beside  some  little 
brawling  tributary  of  the  Dee.  But  best  they 
loved  the  coast — the  bold,  fierce  coast  to  the  south 
of  their  dear  old  city.  Margery  never  wearied  of 
making  studies  of  the  huge,  quaintly-shapen  rocks, 
which  made  one  think  that  Titan  babies  must  have 
had  their  play-room  there,  and  had  left  their  toys 
behind  them.  And  Rab  took  the  opportunity  of 
collecting  specimens  for  his  botanical  and  zoological 
classes  ;  while  his  sister,  learning  wisdom  and  adroit- 
ness from  the  bait-gathering  women  whom  she  often 
watched  from  her  sketching-points,  was  fain  to  take 
off  her  own  shoes,  and  creep  over  the  slippery 
stones  in  stockinged  feet,  to  give  the  lad's  researches 
the  benefit  of  her  quick  eyes  and  handy  fingers. 
Once  they  found  so  perfect  a  skeleton  of  a  rare  and 
beautiful  sea-bird,  that  Rab  bore  it  home  in  triumph, 
set  it  up,  and  presented  it  to  his  college  museum, 
where  Barby  went  to  see  it  on  two  consecutive  Sat- 
urdays, once  with  the  old  postman,  and  the  second 
time  with  the  fishwife  who  had  served  the  family 
for  fifteen  years. 

And  through  that  same  honest  fishwife  Rab  and 
Margery  learned  to  make  their  way  among  the 
fisherfolk,  through  whose  villages  their  wanderings 
led  them.  If  ever  they  went  through  her  village, 
why,  of  course,  they  had  to  go  and  take  a  "  piece  " 
at  her  house.  She  would  have  been  forever 
"  affronted  "  had  they  forgotten  that  civility.  And 
her  village  was  not  a  place  to  be  forgotten,  nor  her 
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house  one  to  be  passed  by.  The  fisher-village 
straggled  up  the  side  of  a  great  hill,  which  rose  to 
its  full  height  above  the  little  bay  with  its  sheltering 
breakwater.  Up  this  hill-side  wended  the  little 
steep  paths,  here  and  there  alleviated  by  a  few  rude 
stone  steps,  on  which  the  fish  wives  toiled  with  their 
heavily  laden  creels.  A  cheery  place  was  that  vil- 
lage. The  morning  sun  smote  upon  it  with  its 
healthful  light  ;  and  if  it  turned  its  back  upon  the 
sunset,  it  was  but  to  see  its  etherealized  reflection 
— the  very  spirit  of  its  glory — on  the  face  of  the 
waters.  Crowds  of  sturdy  fisher-children  ran  and 
shouted  on  the  smooth  breakwater  and  the  shingly 
beach,  and  seemed  to  give  no  trouble  nor  anxiety 
to  anybody.  It  was  a  while  before  Margery's  nerves 
grew  accustomed  to  see  the  little  urchins  swinging 
their  bare  legs  over  the  sea-wall,  or  leaping  heed- 
lessly from  boat  to  boat  of  the  little  fleet  rocking  in 
shallow  water. 

"  Are  not  your  children  ever  afraid  of  the  sea — 
not  even  when  they  hear  it  roaring  on  windy  nights  ?" 
she  once  asked  of  a  very  aged  fisher,  whom  half 
the  village  called  i  i  grand-dad. ' ' 

"  Afeerd  o'  the  sea  !"  echoed  the  old  man  ; 
"  afeerd  o'  the  sea  that  fills  their  platters  and  clothes 
their  backs  !  They  ken  it's  the  best  freend  they  hae 
in  this  warld,  and  can  never  do  them  a  waiir  turn 
than  to  carry  them  to  a  better  !" 

Sometimes  when  they  sought  Mrs.  Leiper's  cot 
they  would  find  its  hospitable  door  wide  set,  but  its 
mistress  amissing.  But,  except  on  market-days, 
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she  was  never  far  to  seek.  Once  they  found  her  on 
the  beach,  sole  woman  among  all  the  men  of  the 
place,  lending  her  strength  (and  she  had  strength 
to  lend)  to  the  hauling  ashore  of  her  husband's  boat 
— that  fine,  decked  boat  in  which  the  worthy  couple 
had  invested  their  lifetime's  mutual  savings,  and 
which  served  as  a  point  of  emulation  to  all  the 
young  Leipers'  efforts  and  aspirations. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Leiper,  surely  that  is  scarcely  work 
for  you  !"  cried  the  girl,  who  felt  her  own  limbs 
oddly  inclined  to  sway  in  harmony  with  the  deep 
musical  shout  of  the  men. 

"  Why  not,  leddy  ?"  said  the  good  woman,  as  she 
turned,  panting,  toward  her  visitor — "  why  not  ? 
A  mare  can  pull  as  well  as  a  horse. ' ' 

There  was  nothing  but  new  milk  and  oaten  cakes 
in  Mrs.  Leiper 's  house,  but  this  simple  fare  was  al- 
ways set  before  the  visitors  with  a  bounteous  heart. 
There  were  many  wonders  in  that  long,  low  abode, 
from  the  smouldering  peat-fire  over  which  "  fresh 
haddies"  were  slowly  turning  into  "  yellow  fish,"  to 
the  long  rows  of  gaudy  china  bowls  upon  the  wall,  the 
queer  bits  of  lace  and  ribbon  with  which  every  win- 
dow was  bedecked,  and,  greatest  wonder  of  all,  the 
three  u  case -clocks, "  all  telling  slightly  different 
time,  which  stood  in  the  ben-end,  and  were  so  mag- 
nificent and  tall,  that  one  stood  in  a  little  pit,  and 
the  ceiling  had  been  raised  for  the  benefit  of 
another  ! 

Margery  did  not  like  to  ask  too  many  questions 
about  these  curiosities  at  first,  but  there  was  a  frank- 
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ness  about  the  Leiper  family  which  was  very  reas- 
suring. The  mother  called  her  attention  to  the 
little  boys  walking  about  the  house  with  covered 
heads,  because  "  they  wanted  the  lady  to  see  their 
best  caps  ;"  a,nd  after  she  had  shown  Margery  the 
yellow  bonnets  and  green  jackets  in  which  the 
young  fisher-maidens,  her  daughters,  went  to  kirk 
amid  the  heavy-skirted,  white-capped  mothers  of 
the  hamlet,  Margery  ventured  to  ask  the  history  of 
the  numerous  basins  and  dishes,  of  every  color  and 
age,  which  lined  the  walls. 

"  Ay,  there's  been  ithers  have  asked  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Leiper  complacently  ;  * '  and  what  I  say  is,  you 
gentry  has  your  pictures,  and  just  what  your  pictures 
is  to  you  those  crocks  are  to  us — for  ornament, 
like.  Hech,  ane  must  have  something  to  please 
anesel'." 

"  I  can't  help  wondering  why  you  keep  three 
clocks,  ma'am,"  said  Rab.  "Is  it  the  fish  or  the 
tide  which  is  so  desperately  punctual  ?" 

"You'll  have  your  joke,  bless  your  gay  young 
heart,"  said  $he  good  woman.  "  But  I  must  just 
explain.  Amang  we  folk,  if  ye're  onybody,  ye  hae 
a  clock.  There's  no  gude  family  withouten  a  clock 
— d'ye  see  that  ?  The  bed  an'  the  clock's  the  first 
thing  we  think  of.  Weel,  of  course,  we  had  ours  ; 
and  when  my  man's  mither  died,  he  was  an  anely 
son,  sae  there  was  nawhere  but  here  for  her  clock, 
for  it's  not  a  thing  we'd  sell.  And  when  my  eldest 
brother,  wha  was  a  widower,  was  drowned,  and  his 
puir  bairns  ta'en  up  here  an'  there,  we  took  the 
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clock  to  keep  till  ane  o'  them  has  a  home  o'  his  ain. 
We'd  had  our  ain  fitted  in  properly,  d'ye  see  ?  but 
for  the  ane  we  had  to  make  a  bit  hole,  and  for  the 
ither  lift  the  thatch  a  wee.  But  what  o'  that  ?  It's 
nae  fash  to  hae  sic  signs  that  ane's  folk  is  creditable. 
But,  wae's  me,  it's  hard  keepin'  goods  richt  sae  near 
the  sea.  It  loosens  the  joints  and  it  clouds  the  var- 
nish," and  she  lifted  her  apron  and  tenderly  wiped 
an  old  chest  of  drawers  beside  her.  ' i  I  often  say 
to  my  man,  I'll  be  prood  if,  before  I  die,  I'm  able 
to  afford  to  hae  that  put  real  richt,  wi'  new  brass 
handles  and  French  polish." 

"  Able  to  afford,  Mrs.  Leiper  !"  bantered  Rab. 
"  G-et  it  done  to-morrow.  You  know  you're  a  rich 
woman." 

"  Weel,  there's  many  waur  off,"  said  she,  her 
weather-beaten  face  settling  into  a  contented  smile. 
"  We  hae  earned  a  good  bit  siller,  Jock  an'  me. 
But  then,  whaur's  it  gane  ?  There's  an  auld  lad 
about  here  that  says,  '  Ilka  wean  costs  ye  a  whole 
hunder  pounds  before  it  earns  a  penny  for  itsel'.' 
An'  he  doesna  put  the  figure  too  high,  bein'  a 
bacheldore,  and  reckoning  naething  for  toys  and 
treats.  Sae  Jock  an'  me,  we've  brought  up  nine — 
leastways  we're  bringing  up  the  eighth  and  ninth. 
Sae  whaur's  the  siller,  sir  ?" 

"  And  what  nice  girls  your  daughters  are,"  put 
in  Margery.  "  They're  the  best-behaved,  prettiest 
lasses  in  the  market. ' ' 

"  An'  they're  real  canny,"  assented  the  proud 
mother.  "  They'll  be  able  to  keep  a  man  when  the 
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time  comes.  He'd  be  a  clever  fisher  wha'd  catch 
mair  than  they  could  sell." 

And  then  they  all  came  out  and  stood  at  the  cot- 
tage door,  and  looked  at  the  sea,  so  blue  under  the 
sky  in  the  distance,  so  green  where  it  crept  about 
the  feet  of  the  great,  dark  rocks. 

"  Mrs.  Leiper,"  said  Margery,  "  you  have  a 
pleasant  life." 

"I'm  no  compleenin' , "  she  answered  ;  "  the 
creels  is  heavy  whiles  ;  an'  it's  no  always  like  this, 
leddy.  When  one  sitslanely  by  the  hearth,  wi'  the 
gudeman  and  the  lads  awa',  and  the  wind  risin', 
there's  a  heart-sinking  feel  sometimes.  But  I 
reckon  it's  in  every  one's  lot  somehow.  An'  now 
you're  not  to  be  long  before  you're  back  again  ; 
and  my  respects  to  Mistress  Barby,  and  she  shall 
have  the  first  pick  o'  my  crabs  on  Friday  morning. " 

' i  Well,  Margery, ' '  said  Rab,  as  they  strolled 
home  in  the  sunset,  "  I  can't  see  how  any  one  can 
feel  driven  to  earn  his  bread  '  by  ways  that  are  dark, 
or  by  tricks  that  are  vain,'  while  he  can  take  a 
spade  or  a  fishing-net. ' ' 

And  thus  through  days  of  steady  and  absorbing 
work,  and  blinks  of  rest  thankfully  snatched  in 
wholesome  places,  the  year  passed  by,  and  winter 
once  more  found  Margery  Farquhar  a  bright-eyed, 
red-lipped  girl,  fearless  of  gloom  and  frost  and 
storm,  because  able  to  recognize  in  herself  those 
powers  of  will  and  energy  which  delight  in  some- 
thing to  contend  with,  since  contest,  be  it  stern  or 
playful,  is  the  only  road  to  triumph. 
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"  TIMES  go  by  turns,"  as  the  Elizabethan  poet  so 
sweetly  sung. 

"  Thus  with  succeeding  turns  God  tempereth  all, 
That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  fall." 

There  had  been  pain  and  bitterness  in  the  Far- 
quhars'  house  during  the  preceding  winter,  while  all 
around  them  had  been  nourishing  ;  and  now  that 
peace  and  security  had  been  restored  to  their  dwell- 
ing, there  was  plenty  of  trouble  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. Trade  had  been  dull  for  a  long  time  ;  now 
one  or  two  great  local  failures  brought  on  a  local  pa- 
ralysis ;  the  little  stores  of  the  poor  were  already 
low,  those  of  the  better-off  would  be  soon  encroached 
on,  and  even  the  rich  man  could  not  increase  his 
goods.  It  is  always  when  this  last  point  is  gained 
that  "  distress  "  and  "  stagnation  "  are  openly 
and  widely  avowed.  Those  who  are  used  to  care 
and  privation  do  not  make  an  outcry  over  an  extra 
pinch. 

Arid  it  was  at  precisely  this  time  that  Margery 
received  her  first  earnings.  On  Christmas  eve, 
Mr.  Demetrius  Turner  presented  himself  at  the 
Farquhars'  parlor  door  with  what  he  called  an 
"  offering  "  in  the  shape  of  a  ten-pound  note. 
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"  You  Lave  earned  more  than  that  by  the  work 
you  have  done  under  my  teaching  during  the  year, 
Miss  Margery,"  said  the  little  man  ;  "  and  hence- 
forth what  you  do  will  be  worth  a  small  weekly 
salary.  But  you  must  accept  that  to  clear  off  the 
old  score  between  us  ;  and  now  we  will  start  fair. ' ' 

Of  course,  Mr.  Demetrius  was  invited  to  take 
his  seat  by  the  fire  ;  and  Margery  instantly  blamed 
herself  for  not  remembering  that,  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, this  was  a  festival  of  his,  though  so  lit- 
tle regarded  in  Scotland.  To-morrow,  then,  would 
be  still  more  a  festival  ;  and  Margery  ran  off  to  the 
kitchen  to  consult  Barby.  Had  Mr.  Demetrius 
issued  his  usual  evening  orders  ?  or  was  he  going  out  ? 
No,  he  was  not  going  out  ;  for  he  had  ordered  his 
dinner  as  usual,  and  it  was  to  be  a  mutton  chop  and 
a  mince-pie. 

"  He  must  be  asked  to  dine  with  us,"  said  Mar- 
gery ;  "  and  we  must  have  what  English  people 
would  think  a  proper  Christmas  dinner.  Do  you 
know  what  they  like  best  ?  I  have  often  heard  ; 
but  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  the  plum-pudding 
just  now." 

"  There's  not  time  to  make  that  according  to 
right  English  notions,"  said  Barby  ;  "  but  I'll  do 
ray  best,  and  bein'  a  man,  it's  like  he'll  not  know 
the  difference.  And  they  have  mince-pies,  and 
some  sort  of  poultry,  turkeys  or  geese  stuffed  with 
sausages,  an'  a  joint  of  roast  beef,  and  fruit  to  fol- 
low." 

"  Go  out  and  get  a  little  turkey,  and  some  beef, 
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and  some  fruit,  and  everything  that  you  can  think 
of,"  said  Margery.  "  I've  got  the  money;"  and 
then  she  showed  Barby  her  possession,  and  explained 
whence  it  had  come.  "  I'll  speak  to  my  father 
before  you  go,"  she  added  ;  "  but  I  know  this  will 
be  pleasing  to  him,  and  he'll  only  be  glad  I  thought 
of  it." 

"Ay,"  said  Barby;  "the  Farquhars  had  the 
open  hand  ever,  an'  that's  why  it's  weel  for  the  warld 
when  they  hae  something  in't." 

"  And  is  there  anybody  else  who  might  care  to  be 
invited  ?"  Margery  went  on,  regardless  of  the  com- 
pliment. "  I  know  it  is  giving  rather  short  notice, 
but  we  might  as  well  share  our  nice  things  when 
we  have  them.  I'm  sure  you  and  1,  Barby,  don't 
want  to  eat  up  our  dainties  afterward." 

"  Get  at  the  master  and  your  brithers  and  ask 
them,"  said  Barby;  "and  gin  they  can  think  of 
anybody,  ye  can  write  the  bit  notes,  an'  I'll  carry 
them  roond  when  I  gae  to  get  the  bird. ' ' 

"  And  you  must  order  some  holly,  too,"  said  the 
eager  Margery,  as  she  ran  upstairs  to  scheme  for 
getting  private  interviews  with  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily ;  and  presently  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  easiest  to  be  quite  straightforward,  she  went 
boldly  back  to  the  parlor  and  asked  if  she  might 
have  a  word  with  her  father.  The  result  of  that 
"  word  "  in  the  hall  was,  that  Mr.  Farquhar  went 
back  to  his  visitor  and  straightway  gave  the  invi- 
tation and  got  it  accepted  ;  a  result  which  sent  out 
both  the  the  boys  to  search  for  Margery,  and  implore 
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her  to  remember  that  an  Englishman  would  not 
expect  kail-soup,  collops,  and  sago  on  Christmas  day. 
Margery  teased  them  a  little  while  by  suggesting 
variations  in  the  way  of  haggis  and  bread-pudding  ; 
and  then  suddenly  put  them  into  confusion  by 
recounting  her  satisfactory  menu,  and  declaring  her 
readiness  to  receive  and  entertain  any  other  guest 
they  could  think  of. 

Rab  instantly  remembered  two  fellow-students, 
one  an  English  boy  in  his  first  session,  the  other  a 
middle-aged  Irishman  come  to  college  for  the  per- 
fecting of  a  degree.  He  had  heard  them  both  la- 
menting their  friendlessness — the  one  moodily  hint- 
ing that  it  was  enough  "  to  make  a  fellow  go  to  the 
dogs,"  and  the  other  declaring  that  "  Irish  hearts 
never  thus  shut  out  the  stranger. ' '  He  would  run 
off  and  seek  them  himself,  knowing  their  haunts  if 
they  should  not  be  in  their  lodgings. 

Laurie  was  silent  still.  "  Don't  you  know  any- 
body ?"  pleaded  his  sister,  whose  quick  sympathy 
felt  some  unspoken  wish  in  his  mind. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  there  is  Miss Macqueen,  who 
serves  in  our  shop.  She  isn't  English,  but  she 
belongs  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  they  used  to 
keep  Christmas  in  her  father's  house  in  the  High- 
lands ;  and  this  afternoon  I  thought  she  had  been 
crying." 

"  Certainly  I  will  invite  Miss  Macqueen,"  said 
Margery  brightly.  "  I  have  often  thought  what  a 
nice  girl  she  looks.  I  will  write  the  note  to  her 
immediately,  and  Barby  shall  leave  it  as  she  goes 
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to  the  market. ' '  She  would  not  say  another  word  to 
her  brother  then.  She  knew  the  subtle  reserva- 
tions and  distinctions  which  lay  in  his  mind,  and 
she  would  not  emphasize  them  by  even  an  interroga- 
tive underlining.  Since  Margery  had  begun  to  earn 
for  herself  a  place  in  life,  she  had  also  begun  to  face 
life's  facts  ;  and  one  of  the  sternest  was  that  when 
we  recognize  a  duty,  we  have  to  do  it,  not  as  we 
might  choose,  but  as  we  can.  God  had  given  her 
a  special  gift,  by  whose  development  she  would 
presently  secure  a  safe  and  bright  path  to  in- 
dependence ;  bat  she  had  learned  to  realize 
herself  as  she  might  have  been  without  this  gift, 
surrounded  by  similar  circumstances,  and  to  under- 
stand that  had  she  remained  the  same  honest,  help- 
ful woman  she  hoped  now  to  be,  then  she  must  have 
done  some  other  work,  some  which  might  have 
lowered  her  in  the  social  scale,  even  as  her  future  art 
might  elevate  her.  That  art  might  unite  her  in  the 
tastes,  pursuits,  and  enjoyments  of  women  far 
above  her  in  birth  and  wealth  ;  bat  she  saw  clearly 
that  the  simple  duty  of  working  for  daily  bread 
should  bind  her  forever  in  close  sympathy  with  the 
lowliest  working  woman.  / 

And  yet,  with  all  these  considerations,  Margery 
was  never  haunted  by  the  wild  schemes  for  "  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity  "  which  often  flashed  across 
Laurie's  brain.  Perhaps  her  constant  association 
with  sensible  Barby  had  been  her  best  safeguard 
from  these.  She  fully  realized  her  own  real  inferi- 
ority to  such  women  as  that  faithful  servant  and 
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strong,  brave  Mrs.  Leiper  ;  but  she  felt  that  theirs 
was  not  a  supremacy  to  be  honored  by  an  invitation 
to  dinner  or  a  formal  morning  call.  One  could  no 
more  have  them — their  real  selves — in  a  drawing- 
room  than  one  could  have  a  cataract  in  a  fern-case. 
There  are  some  prophets  whom  one  must  go  out  into 
the  wilderness  to  see  ! 

But  with  that  pretty,  gentle,  little  Miss  Macqueen 
— a  girl  who  might  have  been  brought  up  at  the 
same  school  as  Margery,  who  had  certainly  been  to 
one  as  good — all  was  different.  And  she  and 
Laurie  were  working  together  now,  though  one 
might  be  at  the  desk  and  the  other  behind  the 
counter,  and  in  a  year  or  two  he  would  be  at  col- 
lege, on  an  open  road  to  the  highest  distinction, 
while  she  would  be  toiling  on,  left  behind. 

"  Can  Laurie  be  fancying  himself  in  love  ?"  she 
mused.  "  Nay,  he's  only  seventeen  ;  that's  impos- 
sible," decided  this  discreet  elder  sister  from  the 
altitude  of  her  few  more  years.  "  Miss  Macqueen 
must  be  quite  as  old  as  I  am. ' ' 

She  went  back  into  the  parlor  to  her  father  and 
Mr.  Demetrius,  and  tried  her  hardest  to  join  them 
in  an  animated  discussion  on  the  ins  and  outs  of  a 
famous  trial  then  going  on  in  the  civil  courts.  The 
two  gentlemen  were  agreed  as  to  its  proper  issue, 
they  only  differed  as  to  the  relative  values  of 
certain  witnesses  and  evidence,  so  that  the  spirit  of 
their  argument  was  unimbittered  by  any  dash  of 
antagonism.  But  though  Margery  did  her  best, 
and  even  made  two  or  three  remarks  which  Mr. 
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Demetrius  characterized  as  "  sensible  and  subtle," 
her  mind  would  wander  elsewhere.  Think  her  not 
mercenary,  but  her  thoughts  dwelt  in  her  purse  with 
the  ten  pounds  there.  "Were  they  a  common  ten 
pounds  ?  Nay,  they  had  a  magical  power  of  pre- 
senting themselves  in  ever  fresh  aspects  and  values. 
Now,  they  showed  themselves  as  more  than  the 
interest  of  three  hundred  pounds  at  three  per  cent. 
Next,  they  were  a  third  of  the  rent  of  the  house. 
Again,  they  were  nearly  as  much  as  Bar  by 's  annual 
wage.  Then,  they  were  Rab's  fees  for  one  session. 
And  what  would  not  they  buy  ?  Oh,  that  strange 
sensation  of  sudden  ability  to  gratify  wishes  which 
have  seemed  so  impossible  of  fulfilment  that  one  has 
driven  them  from  one's  mind  as  temptations  to  dis- 
content !  Those  who  have  always  had  as  much 
money  as  they  want  have  lost  one  opportunity  for 
ecstatic  joy.  And  somehow  to  get  this  in  perfect 
purity,  these  suppressed  wishes  must  not  have  been 
for  those  things  which  even  the  rich  regard  as  lux- 
uries, but  for  something  very  nearly  necessary — 
something  without  which  the  car  of  life  goes 
heavily  as  with  one  broken  wheel.  Margery  did 
not  spend  her  money  for  some  days  afterward,  but 
its  spending  was  all  planned  that  Christmas  eve  as 
she  sat  at  her  knitting  while  her  father  and  Mr. 
Demetrius  chatted. 

Rab  should  have  his  microscope.  He  "  could  do 
without  it  "  he  had  told  her  ;  only  he  could  do  a 
great  deal  better  with  it.  And  there  should  be  some 
new  book-shelves,  sorely  needed  now,  especially 
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when,  between  Rab's  studies  and  Laurie's  facilities 
for  the  buying  of  damaged  copies,  books  were  some- 
what rapidly  on  the  increase.  And  for  Barby — oh, 
happy  thought  ! — for  Barby  there  should  be  the 
gift  of  a  railway  return  ticket  to  go  and  see  her 
widowed  sister  among  the  hills  at  JSTew  Year  tide. 
Margery  would  keep  house  herself,  with  Rab,  whoj 
would  have  a  few  days'  holiday,  as  a  stand-by. 
Rab  could  clean  boots — that  was  a  form  in  which 
the  pioneer-like  energy  excited  by  the  travellers' 
tales  of  his  boyhood  had  always  vented  itself  ;  and 
Rab's  love  of  chemistry  was  not  above  the  chemistry 
of  cooking,  and  learned  talk  sometimes  went  on  in 
the  kitchen  over  pots  and  pans.  No,  Margery  did 
not  fear  the  whole  household  burden  if  Rab  was  by  ; 
and  Rab  could  throw  a  glow  of  romance  over  the 
homeliest  details  by  building  castles  about  migrating 
to  the  far,  far  West,  and  wrestling  with  the  pri- 
meval forest,  and  struggling  through  years  of  hard 
self -helpfulness  into  great  landowner,  busy  doctor, 
and  general  autocrat.  Such  dreams,  if  they  were 
but  dreams,  were  like  summer  roses,  brightening 
to-day  with  their  living  bloom,  and  sweetening  to- 
morrow with  a  faint  fragrance  lingering  even  after 
the  last  dried  leaf  had  been  swept  away. 

And  even  after  all  her  loving  little  gifts  were 
made,  Margery  believed  there  would  remain  a  trifle, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  wonderful  vista  of  a  weekly 
salary.  Yes,  there  was  certainly  one  rich  person 
in  the  city  that  night,  and  that  was  Margery  Far- 
quhar. 
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Christmas  day  rose  brightly.  The  frost  was  keen, 
to  be  sure  ;  but  the  frost  which  lives  in  sunshine, 
strong  as  it  must  therefore  be,  is  scarcely  the  frost 
which  strikes  to  the  bones  and  the  heart — certainly 
not  to  young  bones  and  happy  hearts.  Mr.  Deme- 
trius went  off  to  service  at  the  Episcopal  church  ; 
but  before  he  went,  he  left  word  with  Barby  that 
"  he  hoped  Mr.  Farquhar  and  his  family  would 
freely  use  his  sitting-room  in  any  way  that  might 
be  useful  to  them  ;"  a  considerate  civility  which 
greatly  relieved  Margery's  bewilderment  as  to 
where  she  should  bestow  her  guests  while  the  din- 
ner-table was  being  spread — a  problem  which  had 
only  occurred  to  her  after  she  had  issued  her  invita- 
tions, and  which  she  did  not  breathe  even  to  Barby, 
till  Mr.  Demetrius 's  politeness  solved  it. 

"  Ay,  but  I  thocht  o't  at  ance,"  said  Barby  ; 
"  but  gin  a  thing's  gude,  and  has  got  to  be 
done,  it's  aye  best  to  begin  and  tak'  the  ups  and 
doons  as  they  come.  Dinna  measure  a  hill  afore  ye 
climb  it,  nor  coont  ony  mile-stanes  except  those 
ye've  passed." 

' '  But  what  should  we  have  done  if  Mr.  Demetrius 
had  not  been  so  thoughtful  ?"  reflected  Margery, 
perhaps  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  difficulty  now  it 
was  over. 

"  Dune  ! — dune  weel  eneuch,"  said  Barby. 
"  Set  the  table  an  hour  beforehand,  and  the  sicht 
o'  the  plates  an'  dishes  wad  ha'  given  the  folk  an 
appetite. ' ' 

Dinner  was  to  be  at  four.     Margery  had   few 
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dinner-giving  experiences,  and  she  thought  that  left 
time  for  a  nice  long  evening  without  late  hours. 
Little  did  she  know  the  tribulation  into  which  this 
arrangement  threw  the  two  students.  "  Quite 
a  homely  affair.  We  are  very  plain  people,"  Rab 
had  informed  them  in  his  flying  call  the  night 
before. 

"  But,  sure,  and  there's  homely  and  homely," 
said  the  Irish  student  to  his  English  friend.  "I've 
heard  a  Tipperary  farmer  use  these  very  words  when 
he's  asked  me  to  a  hop  on  an  earth  floor  ;  and  the 
archbishop's  lady  said  the  same  when  she  asked 
my  sisters  to  a  grand  kettledhrum  at  the  palace. 
It's  an  early  hour  to  put  on  evening  dress." 

"  And  yet  it's  the  proper  thing  when  one's  invited 
to  dinner,"  urged  the  English  youth,  whose  swal- 
low-tail coat  was  new. 

They  made  a  compromise.  The  Irish  student, 
whose  newest  garment  was  a  jaunty  velvet  jacket, 
wore  it  with  a  necktie  of  the  palest  green,  which  he 
flattered  himself  would  look  white  by  gaslight,  and 
the  English  student  put  on  his  swallow-tail,  with  the 
neatest  little  gray  silk  tie  scarcely  visible  beneath 
his  collar  ;  and  the  elder  cheerily  pronouncing  them 
"  on  the  safe  side  either  way,"  they  started  out,  not 
without  sundry  speculations  as  to  "  Farquhar's 
sister,"  which  would  have  half  amused  and  half 
offended  Margery. 

Miss  Macqueen  had  undergone  no  such  mental 
tortures.  She  had  her  best  dress — a  pure  alapaca, 
made  as  plainly  as  if  it  had  been  of  the  costliest  silk 
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— and  she  rose  an  hour  earlier  to  iron  the  hand-made 
lace  she  would  wear  about  her  neck  and  wrists.  Like 
Mr.  Demetrius,  she  went  to  service  at  one  of  the 
Episcopal  churches — a  quiet  little  out-of-the-way 
place,  where  most  of  the  worshippers  looked  like 
pensioned  old  retainers  of  county  families.  Then 
she  returned  to  her  lonely  lodging — an  attic  on  the 
top  flat  of  a  huge  house,  from  whose  window  she 
could  look  across  other  house-tops  to  an  undulating 
line  of  green  hills,  their  verdant  smoothness  only 
broken  here  and  there  by  clumps  of  scraggy  trees, 
and  by  a  church  whose  tower  stood  boldly  out 
against  the  sky,  while  its  situation  looked  so  lonely 
from  this  side  that  one  wondered  whence  its  con- 
gregation came.  There  she  wrote  two  letters,  one 
directed  to  her  old  town  in  the  Highlands,  where 
she  still  had  friends  though  no  longer  a  home,  and 
the  other  to  a  foreign  address.  The  first  she  wrote 
rapidly  enough.  Over  the  latter  she  lingered  long. 
When  they  were  finished,  she  put  on  her  modest 
adornings,  and  started  forth.  She  did  not  post  her 
letters  then,  being  too  late  for  that  day's  mail. 

She  was  the  last  to  arrive,  though  she  was  in  good 
time..  And  Laurie  took  the  opportunity  to  warn  his 
sister—"  You'll  have  to  introduce  her  to  every- 
body, Margery.  She  has  sold  many  a  book  to  Mr. 
Turner,  and  Rab,  and  the  other  fellows  ;  but  she's 
not  the  sort  to  give  them  a  chance  to  know  her  name, 
pleasant  and  obliging  as  she  always  is." 

Yet  Margery  liked  her  all  the  better  when  she 
saw  the  genial  smile  with  which  she  showed  that  each 
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formal  introduction  came  after  something  of  prior 
acquaintance  ;  and  she  judged  her  to  be  both  a  true 
lady  and  a  clever  woman  when,  in  a  few  minutes, 
she  found  her  putting  the  somewhat  confused  mas- 
culine creatures  quite  at  their  ease  by  referring  to 
Christmas  numbers,  and  criticising  their  gaudy  pret- 
tiness  in  connection  with  some  fine  steel  engravings 
and  quaint  etchings  in  a  packet  of  old-fashioned 
books  which  had  recently  been  sent  from  London 
for  one  of  the  college  magnates.  This  was  the 
door  between  the  shop  where  they  had  known  her 
and  the  parlor  where  they  met  her  now,  and  she 
passed  through  it  gracefully. 

They  had  a  lively  meal.  The  Irish  student  was 
full  of  the  wit  and  fun  of  his  nation,  and  raised 
much  laughter  intentionally,  and  perhaps  a  little 
when  he  did  not  mean  it.  Mr.  Demetrius  took  upon 
himself  to  make  a  little  speech  at  dessert.  It  was  a 
funny  little  speech,  but  there  was  plenty  of  pathos 
in  it  for  those  who  had  ears  to  hear. 

He  had  had  many  Christmas  days,  he  said — he 
told  them  how  many,  and  the  number  was  fifty- 
nine — but  he  could  not  remember  many  separately, 
not  more  than  seven  or  eight.  One  was  in  his 
school-days,  when  he  was  quite  a  little  boy,  and  he 
recollected  it  because  it  was  the  first  time  he  saw 
the  pudding  in  its  burning  brandy.  Another  was 
a  year  or  two  after — no,  he  rather  thought  that 
must  have  been  Twelfth  Night ;  for  there  was  a  big 
cake,  and  picture-characters,  and  he  drew  the  king. 
Then  there  were  two  Christmases  when  he  was  a 
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young  man.  He  paused  as  he  mentioned  them,  and 
said  no  more  about  them.  And  there  was  a  Christ- 
mas on  shipboard  ;  and  another  in  an  hospital,  where 
he  had  been  carried  after  an  accident.  Since  then 
he'd  kept  Christmas  by  going  to  service  and  eating 
mince-pie,  which  made  monotonous  memories. 
And  now,  just  as  he  had  never  again  expected  to 
remember  another  special  Christmas,  here  had  come 
to-day. 

"  And  may  many  similar  follow,"  interrupted 
cheery  Rab. 

"Whereon  Mr.  Demetrius  turned  to  him  and  said 
he  was  glad  to  see  a  young  man  going  in  for  keep- 
ing up  good  habits  once  begun.  He  hoped  he'd 
carry  that  into  everything.  He  was  a  living  lesson 
on  that  score  himself.  He'd  been  brought  up  at 
boarding-school  to  take  a  regular  walk  every  day, 
wet  or  dry,  and  he'd  always  stuck  to  it,  except  when 
he  broke  his  leg.  Even  on  shipboard  he'd  had  his 
regular  hour  for  his  regular  turn.  If  Mr.  Rab 
would  advise  all  his  patients  to  do  likewise,  they 
wouldn't  trouble  him  much  ;  and  that  might  be  the 
worse  for  him  and  the  better  for  them,  till  people 
got  wise  enough  to  pay  their  doctors  for  telling  them 
how  not  to  be  ill,  instead  of  how  to  recover.  Good 
habits  were  like  tin  tacks — not  much  in  themselves, 
but  they  kept  things  in  their  place.  Habits  were 
like  clothes  too — everybody  must  have  some  of  some 
sort,  good  or  bad  ;  and  people  should  be  as  ashamed 
of  bad  habits  as  they  would  be  of  dirty  rags.  It 
would  be  curious  to  collect  some  data  on  such  sub- 
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jects.  He  was  an  old-fashioned  person,  who  admired 
Pope  ;  and  though  he  was  not  going  to  say  that 
"  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  in  the  sense 
that  this  was  the  only  study,  still  he  agreed  with 
him  so  far  as  that  it  was  his  best  and  highest  study. 
"  If  Science  goes  on  in  the  paths  she  is  now  on," 
said  the  little  man,  turning  fiercely  to  the  students, 
"  we  shall  presently  know  more  about  crabs  and 
zoophytes  than  about  each  other.  I  suppose  we  may 
become  interesting  some  day — when  we  are  fossils." 
He  should  like  some  distinguished  men— and  he 
thought  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  and  a  divine  should  each 
have  a  hand  in  it — to  prepare  a  paper  of  questions 
such  as  those  which  they  would  like  to  put  to  any 
who  came  before  them  as  client,  patient,  or  par- 
ishioner ;  and  that  such  paper  should  be  put  into 
the  hand  of  every  adult  who  had  come  to  the  years 
of  discretion,  to  be  filled  in  and  sealed  and  left  with 
some  such  functionary  as  a  registrar,  to  be  called 
for  when  his  certificate  of  death  should  be  required. 
And  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  such  papers 
could  be  made  subjects  of  scientific  research.  It 
would  be  a  poor  way  of  coming  at  some  of  the  facts 
of  life,  but  it  would  be  better  than  nothing.  He 
did  not  think  people  would  be  unwilling  to  tell 
the  truth.  It  would  be  curious  now  to  find  out 
what  each  of  the  present  company  had  a  habit  of 
doing  quite  regularly,  without  being  in  the  least 
compelled  to  it.  He  had  led  off — he  had  told  them 
of  his  walk. 

"  Faix,"  said  the  Irish  student,  "  and  it's  nothing 
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I'd  do  if  I  was  not  compelled,  except  smoke  my 
pipe  after  supper. ' ' 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Farquhar,  "  f or  ten  years  I 
have  gone  every  Saturday  evening  and  on  the  first 
of  every  month  to  the  town  reading-room,  to  look 
through  the  journals  and  magazines." 

"  I  always  change  the  date  in  that  calendar,"  said 
Rab,  pointing  to  one  which  hung  beside  the  fire- 
place. "  That  fell  to  be  my  duty  somehow  when  I 
was  a  child,  and  I've  always  kept  it  up. " 

"I've  written  home  every  Saturday  night  since 
I  came  away,"  observed  the  English  student  very 
timidly,  as  if  he  was  answering  a  question  in  class 
and  was  not  quite  sure  he  was  right.  And  Margery 
set  him  down  in  her  judgment  as  "  a  dear  boy." 
And  so  he  was,  though  she  might  not  have  thought 
so  had  she  heard  him  "  ruffing  "  in  his  class-rooms, 
or  felt  the  pins  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  stick- 
ing into  the  legs  of  steadier  students. 

"  I've  translated  thirty  lines  of  Homer  every 
evening  since  I  went  to  business,' '  said  Laurie. 

"  The  ladies  are  holding  back,"  observed  Mr. 
Demetrius.  "  Miss  Margery,  without  wishing  to 
be  too  professional,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  you 
do  your  work  so  well  that  you  must  have  a  perfect 
stock  of  good  habits  as  a  foundation." 

"I  don't  know,"  Margery  answered.  "I'm 
afraid  Barby  never  leaves  me  free  to  follow  my  good 
habits  uncompelled,  for  she  reminds  me  of  the  silver- 
cleaning  every  Saturday  afternoon  when  she  clears 
away  the  dinner." 
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"  I  cannot  think  of  any  especial  custom  of  mine," 
said  Miss  Macqueen,  "  except  that  I  keep  my 
friends'  birthdays  marked  down  in  an  almanac, 
and  write  them  a  letter  for  each  anniversary." 

"  Well,  now,"  observed  Mr.  Demetrius,  with  the 
erudite  air  of  a  statistician  summing  up,"  I  consider 
that  this  is  an  assembly  above  the  average.  You  will 
observe  that  the  good  habits  of  most  of  us  are  not 
only  founded  on  regular  lives  of  our  own,  but 
demand  a  regular  and  settled  state  of  society.  Our 
little  virtues  are  not  wilderness  virtues,  but  the  prod- 
uct of  trim  social  parterres.  They  involve  public 
reading-rooms,  the  early-closing  movement,  a  plate- 
basket  with  a  system  of  police  to  protect  it,  and  a 
postal  system." 

"  Faix,"  said  the  Irish  student,  "  but  my  habit 
will  stand  wherever  tobacco  goes. ' ' 

"  And  where  would  tobacco  go,"  asked  Mr.  De- 
metrius severely,  "  if  it  were  not  for  ships  and  rail- 
roads, young  gentleman  ?  And,  sir,  with  your  pipe, 
store  for  which  you  can  carry  in  your  pocket,  you 
are  the  pioneer  of  the  higher  civilization.  With 
your  pipe,  sir,  you  will  fumigate  the  wilderness.  Its 
filthy  smell  is  enough  to  frighten  away  the  wild 
beasts ;  its  abominable  smoke  may  dry  up  the 
morasses  ;  its — " 

"  Here's  Barby  !"  cried  Eab,  as  that  excellent 
woman  came  in  to  look  after  the  fire  ;  "  and  Bar- 
by's  habits  will  be  best  of  all.  Barby  have  you  a 
habit  ?  did  you  ever  have  a  habit  ?" 

"  Is  it  a  riding-habit  you  mean,  sir  ?"  asked  the 
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innocent  Barby,  whose  thoughts,  to  tell  the  truth, 
had  been  running  on  old  New- Years'  days,  and 
goings  to  and  fro  between  her  father's  house  and 
those  of  neighbor  crofters.  "  Na,  na  ;  the  like  o' 
us  had  na  habits.  We  jumped  on  the  mare  in  our 
short  skirts,  just  as  we  were,  two  at  a  time  whiles." 

In  the  general  laughter  this  misapprehension 
evoked,  the  diners  rose  from  table  and  retired  to 
Mr.  Demetrius's  parlor. 

And  there  they  spent  a  pleasant  evening.  Mr. 
Demetrius  had  curious  stores  of  his  own,  the  quaint 
miscellaneous  gatherings  of  a  leisurely  man  with  few 
claims  on  time,  heart,  or  purse.  He  had  a  book  of 
queer  autographs  and  ancient  valentines,  and 
similar  curiosities,  extending  to  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  "  Christmas  cards."  He  had  another, 
in  which  he  had  collected  from  ephemeral  period- 
icals such  woodcuts  as  had  struck  him  as  having 
some  beauty  strong  enough  to  be  a  joy  for  a  lit- 
tle while  longer  than  a  week,  if  not  forever. 
Better  still,  he  had  a  portfolio  of  engravings  from 
the  works  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  other 
masters  of  the  English  school,  and  a  complete 
set  of  Hogarth's  pictures.  Hogarth,  he  persisted, 
was  his  favorite  artist,  Crabbe  his  favorite  poet,  and 
Defoe  his  pet  novelist.  Modern  art  and  literature 
he  declared  to  have  become  but  adjuncts  to  "  tea 
and  embroidery. ' ' 

And  yet  the  odd,  old-boyish  face  looked  strangely 
wistful  while  Jessie  Macqueen,  who  had  the  rare 
gift  of  singing  without  accompaniment,  sang 
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' '  Break,  break,  break. ' '  She  had  a  sweet  voice,  cer- 
tainly not  highly  trained,  but  with  a  natural  pathos 
in  it  which  went  well  with  the  tender  song.  When 
she  sang  again,  she  gave  Kingsley's  "  Three  Fish- 
ers." 

u  Ah,  thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Demetrius  ;  "  'tis  a 
fine  picture.  But  depend  on  it,  in  reality  all  the 
three  widows  got  married  again.  Women  always 
do.  They  are  not  faithful  angels  anywhere  outside 
a  metre  !" 

"  Now,  I  think  the  song  is  scarcely  fair  to  wo- 
men," pleaded  Miss  Macqueen  ;  "  for  women  work 
as  well  as  weep.  I  think  the  women  who  do  not 
work  seldom  weep. ' ' 

"  And  the  women  who  do  work  are  kept  well 
employed  in  weeping  by  the  men  !"  rejoined  Mr. 
Demetrius.  "  Is  that  so  ?  But  never  mind;  the 
world  is  worth  living  in,  as  long  as  I  can  walk  to 
the  lighthouse  and  see  the  waves  break  in,  or  on  the 
high  road  by  the  river  and  see  the  sun  sink  down." 

i (  And  can  know  that  God  thinks  man  worthy  to 
see  so  much  beauty,"  whispered  Margery. 

"  And  can  observe  that,  in  a  general  way,  man 
scarcely  thinks  it  worthy  his  notice,"  snapped  Mr. 
Demetrius. 

But  Margery  would  have  her  last  bright  word. 
She  had  learned  to  see  beneath  the  thin,  crabbed 
cynicism  of  her  master,  and  she  could  not  bear  that 
strangers  should  think  him  otherwise  than  what 
she  knew  him. 

"  Yet,  didn't  you  say  the  other  day,  sir,"  she 
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pleaded,  "  that  influences  which  are  unconscious  are 
always  strongest,  and  that  the  noble  beauty  of  a 
minster  probably  more  deeply  penetrates  the  spirit 
of  a  young  child  taken  there  to  daily  service  by  its 
nurse,  than  that  of  a  student  who  goes  prepared  to 
analyze  and  admire  ?" 

"  Miss  Margery,"  said  Mr.  Demetrius,  "I  am 
your  professor  ;  you  are  my  pupil.  This  lady  and 
these  gentlemen  stand  in  no  such  relations  to  me. 
To  you  I  speak  ex  cathedra.  I  say  what  ought  to 
be  said.  With  them  I  stand  in  a  crowd  and  say 
what  I  cannot  help  saying.  David  once  said  in  his 
haste  that  all  men  were  liars.  He  would  not  have 
deliberately  mounted  the  altar-steps  to  promulgate 
that  rash  judgment.  We  have  our  best  and  our 
worst  in  everything.  We  brush  our  hair  and  clean 
our  nails,  and  again  our  hair  needs  brushing  and  our 
nails  paring.  When  will  you  take  us  ?  The  noble- 
man would  prefer  us  in  the  one  condition,  and  the 
gypsy  would  feel  more  at  ease  with  us  in  the  other. 
Our  whole  lives  and  characters  are  apt  to  resolve 
themselves  more  or  less  into  a  question  of  '  When 
will  you  take  us  ? ' 

When  Margery  was  assisting  Miss  Macqueen  to 
put  on  her  wraps,  that  lady  very  warmly  expressed 
her  thanks  for  the  evening' s  entertainment.  It  was 
odd  how  much  older  she  seemed  than  Margery, 
though  they  had  found  out  they  were  exactly  of  an 
age.  There  was  something  of  quite  a  senior's  affec- 
tionate caressing  in  her  manner  to  her  young  hostess 
—something  of  that  tenderness  which  elder  people 
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often  feel  for  those  who  may  yet  have  hard  bits  of 
life's  road  before  them,  of  which  the  others  already 
know  the  worst.  Margery  hoped  she  would  come 
to  see  them  again. 

"  And  perhaps  you  will  come  to  see  me  too," 
answered  Jessie  Macqueen.  "  It  will  be  such  a 
treat  if  you  can  look  in  any  evening  at  my  lodging. 
You  may  know  when  I  shall  be  there,  by  when 
your  brother  returns  home.  I  have  almost  forgotten 
how  to  pour  out  a  cup  of  tea  for  anybody  but  my- 
self," she  added,  with  a  sad  little  laugh. 

While  she  spoke,  she  had  laid  down  on  the  toilet- 
table  two  letters,  that  she  might  free  her  hands  for 
the  further  securing  of  her  hood,  which  had  loosened 
from  its  first  tying.  As  Margery  stood  beside  the 
table,  she  could  not  help  seeing  the  superscription 
of  the  upper  one,  written  as  it  was  in  Jessie's  firm, 
bold  hand.  And  this  superscription  was — 

Mr.  William  Fraser^ 
Post- Office, 

Lennoxmlle^ 

Canada. 

"  Can  that  be  Sarah's  brother  ?"  thought  Margery 
for  a  moment,  and  then  remembered  that  William 
Eraser  was  no  uncommon  name,  and  was  probably 
almost  the  commonest  name  among  Miss  Mac- 
queen's  Highland  townsfolk. 

And  Christmas  day  was  over.  And  thus,  by  no 
stroke  of  good  fortune,  but  by  simple  continuance 
in  well-doing,  the  Farquhar  household  had  risen 
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from  sorrow  to  joy,  and  from  mourning  into  a 
good  day,  and  had  celebrated  the  change  in  the 
kindly  old  style  by  feasting  and  joy,  and  sending 
portions  one  to  another. 
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IX. 

A   VISIT. 

THE  two  girls  did  not  drop  their  acquaintanceship  ; 
but  they  were  both  too  busy  to  let  it  flow  on  in 
the  rambling,  desultory  way  too  common  in  female 
companionship.  Speaking  figuratively,  friendship 
requires  regular  hours,  regular  work,  and  regular 
food.  Unless  we  have  constant  meeting  hours  and 
duties  in  common,  we  never  enter  into  each  other's 
lives,  and  a  thousand  occasions  for  mutual  service 
and  solace  pass  by  unimproved.  How  often  one 
hears  women  say,  "  Poor  Miss  So-and-so  has  had 
a  great  blow  in  the  death  of  a  dear  friend  ;"  or, 
''  Poor  Mrs.  So-and-so  has  been  nearly  worn  out  by 
the  lonely  nursing  of  her  sick  child — and  we  never 
knew  that  anything  was  wrong  ;  we  had  not  been 
calling  there  lately — the  roads  were  bad,  or  the 
weather  was  rainy. ' ' 

But  Margery  Farquhar  and  Jessie  Macqueen  were 
so  constantly  busy  that  they  were  saved  from  this. 
To  be  together  at  all  meant  to  be  together  at  work. 
Jessie  called  on  the  Farquhars  one  Thursday,  and 
found  Margery  in  her  own  room  with  a  stocking- 
basket— the  deep,  huge  stocking-basket  of  a  mas- 
culine household.  She  instantly  proposed  to  share 
her  toils — "  It  was  like  home  again  to  see  a  basket 
like  that !"  And  if  she  helped  on  that  one  even- 
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ing,  why  could  she  not  do  so  every  week  ?  And 
while  their  fingers  were  busy,  they  would  chat  over 
the  books  they  had  read,  or  one  might  even  read 
aloud  for  a  little. 

Also,  they  bore  each  other  company  to  such  even- 
ing lectures  in  churches  and  schoolrooms  as  inter- 
ested and  instructed  them,  though  they  might  only 
have  bored  the  busy  and  learned  students.  Both 
the  girls  earnestly  wished  they  could  join  in  some 
of  the  classes  for  ladies  which  certain  of  the  profes- 
sors were  holding  ;  but,  alas  !  that  was  impossible, 
for  these  met  in  the  afternoon  hours,  when  neither 
was  free.  But  Jessie  could  at  least  easily  procure 
the  synopsis  of  the  lectures,  and  the  list  of  books 
recommended  to  be  studied  therewith  ;  and  Mar- 
gery, out  of  what  she  called  ' '  her  private  fortune, ' ' 
could  buy  some  of  the  latter  for  their  mutual  study 
under  the  guidance  of  the  former. 

They  did  not  often  indulge  in -what  the  poet 
Wordsworth  calls  "personal  talk."  Jessie  might 
have  been  a  very  fountain-head  of  the  town's  gossip 
had  she  chosen  to  retail  all  that  went  on  before 
her  while  she  was  pursuing  her  daily  business  in  the 
shop.  And  yet  she  did  not  ignore  the  worthy 
opportunities  of  such  a  position  ;  for  she  would 
remember  and  repeat  scraps  of  wit  or  humor  which 
had  merit  of  their  own  without  any  of  that  spice  of 
personality  which  is  often  used  to  impart  piquancy 
to  otherwise  savorless  morsels.  She  would  often 
speak,  too,  of  her  old  home — that  vanished  home 
in  the  Highlands,  of  which  she  in  her  lonely  attic 
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in  the  university  town  was  the  sole  representa- 
tive. As  for  Margery,  her  real  life  was  too  actually 
present  with  her  to  gain  much  consideration.  "We 
seldom  look  behind  us  till  we  miss  something. 

Possibly,  during  that  winter  and  spring  Sarah 
Eraser  felt  herself  somewhat  neglected.  The 
more  we  have  chosen  to  regard  all  the  advantages 
of  an  intimacy  as  bestowed  by  ourselves,  the  more 
bitterly  do  we  resent  when  we  find  them  easily 
foregone.  It  is  very  hard  to  plead  excuse  for  any- 
thing which  even  looks  like  fickleness  or  forgetful- 
ness  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  those  who  are 
accused  of  these  faults  by  some  are  the  same  whom 
others  prove  to  be  specially  stanch  and  true.  It  has 
been  told  of  a  mother  dog  that,  having  her  pups 
untimely  taken  from  her,  she  endeavored  to  satisfy 
her  maternal  yearnings  by  fondling  and  licking  an 
old  shoe.  There  are  as  pathetic  cravings  of  human 
hearts,  which  will  put  themselves  forth  even  upon 
equally  unsatisfying  dummies,  ay,  or  less  satisfactory 
— not  merely  irresponsive  and  passive,  but  sour  and 
prickly.  But  would  we  call  the  poor  dog  fickle 
if  at  last  she  kicked  away  the  shoe  to  welcome  a 
motherless  pup,  going  a  hungered  for  exactly  what 
she  could  supply  ?  Yet  such  is  the  judgment  we 
often  pass  on  human  beings. 

Once,  in  the  early  spring,  Margery  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  leisure  afternoon  and  walked  out  to 
Mannohill.  Sarah  was  from  home.  Sarah  did  not 
hasten  to  return  that  call.  She  only  kept  on  saying 
to  herself  that  Margery  ought  to  come  again  ;  it 
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ought  to  be  a  treat  to  her  to  come  to  such  a  house 
as  theirs  ;  if  she,  Sarah,  went  through  "  those  dingy 
streets  "  to  return  four  or  five  of  Margery's  visits, 
that  should  amply  suffice.  But  Margery  did  not 
come.  And  just  as  April  was  passing  into  May, 
Sarah  made  up  her  mind  to  have  what  she  called 
"  a  pilgrimage  " — all  effort  being  to  her  of  a  penal 
nature — to  the  little  house  behind  the  harbor. 

When  not  under  Mr.  Demetrius's  own  eye,  Mar- 
gery usually  worked  in  her  own  chamber.  It  would 
have  been  a  large  room  had  not  much  of  its  space 
been  diminished  by  sloping  walls,  into  whose  angles 
were  fitted  all  sorts  of  chests  and  boxes.  It  had 
one  large  projecting  window,  from  which  one  could 
see  the  sea.  In  its  alcove  stood  Margery's  table  and 
tools  ;  and  there  she  sat,  too  busy  to  notice  any  ring- 
ing of  the  hall  bell,  till  Barby  knocked  at  her  door 
and  told  her  Miss  Fraser  was  below. 

Now  Margery  was  not  in  parlor  costume.  She 
had  on  a  white  apron  with  a  bib,  and  linen  cuffs 
drawn  over  her  sleeves.  Rab  Avould  require  the 
parlor,  too,  presently,  for  he  was  corning  home  early 
to  snatch  some  hasty  refreshment  before  going  to  a 
garden  party  given  by  a  professor  in  whose  class  he 
had  earned  distinguished  honors.  Sarah  had  often 
feigned  an  affectionate  school-girl  familiarity  in 
welcoming  Margery  in  the  undress  of  laziness,  so 
why  should  Margery  hesitate  to  receive  her  in  her 
own  neat  working-dress  ? 

"  Ask  Miss  Fraser  to  come  up  here,  Barby, 
please,"  she  said  bravely. 
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"  Ay,  ay,  missy,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  only 
I'm  feared  she'll  grudge  the  extra  steps  o'  the  stair. 
She'll  catch  no  game  but  what  comes  when  it's 
whistled  on." 

Barby  was  not  pleased  to  see  Miss  Fraser.  She 
had  associated  her  mentally  with  Margery's  fleeting 
days  of  demoralization.  But  she  blamed  herself  as 
she  went  downstairs.  Barby  was  too  sensible  a 
woman  for  any  policies  of  social  quarantine  a,nd 
isolation.  "  It's  no  wise  folk  that  need  shut  them- 
selves up  wi'  their  ain  wisdom,"  she  reflected;  "  for 
that's  like  the  widow's  cruse — it  willna  waste  by 
giving." 

Sarah  ushered  herself  in  with  some  sentimental 
remark  about  feeling  that  she  must  be  quite  for- 
gotten, since  out  of  sight  was  always  out  of  mind, 
with  "  mere  friends,"  though  absence  might  make 
the  heart  of  lovers  to  grow  fonder. 

Margery  pleaded  the  stress  of  work  in  excuse  for 
her  retirement,  and  showed  the  piece  on  which  she 
was  employed  at  that  time,  and  told  the  history  of 
her  occupation. 

"  Dear  me,"  cried  Miss  Fraser,  "  how  very  inter- 
esting !  Why,  it  is  exactly  what  one  reads  in  story 
books  :  how  people  lose  their  money,  and  then  one 
of  the  daughters  thinks  of  what  she  might  do  to 
earn  some.  I  remember  a  book  where  the  girl  went 
out  and  sang  in  the  street  till  her  fine  voice  was 
noticed,  and  she  became  a  famous  vocalist.  It  is 
just  like  a  romance.  "  And  to  think  of  you  being  the 
heroine  !" 
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Margery's  color  was  a  little  heightened.  She 
did  not  like  Sarah's  comparison.  And  no  sensible 
girl  enjoys  being  thought  a  heroine  of  romance, 
whether  she  be  one  or  not.  And  Margery  was 
certainly  conscious  of  no  heroism  whatever. 

"  I  always  think  what  a  blessing  it  is  when  a 
woman  who  has  to  earn  her  bread  has  some  special 
gift  whereby  to  doit,"  Miss  Fraserwent  on.  "  Of 
course,  other  women  have  their  gifts  often,  though 
they  do  not  need  to  weary  themselves  with  the 
drudgery  required  to  bring  them  to  mere  market- 
able standard.  I  am  sure  I  should  find  it  quite  easy 
to  be  an  author  if  only  I  could  flash  out  my  ideas 
in  some  way  without  the  mechanical  labor  of  writ- 
ing. Old  Dr.  Gray — and  he  was  a  great  man,  you 
know,  wonderful  in  insight  into  intellect  and  char- 
acter— used  to  call  me  '  his  little  day-dreamer. ' 
And  as  for  pictures,  I  can  imagine  pictures  more 
beautiful  than  anything  I  ever  saw,  even  in  nature. 
But  then  I  could  never  have  patience  to  sit  down 
and  work  away  at  dot-and-scratch  ;"  and  she  bent 
over  Margery's  task.  "  That  would  darken  all  my 
imagination,  and  cramp  it  into  the  mere  ordinary 
commonplace  kind  of  thing  we  see  so  much  of.  I 
expect  it  always  has  that  effect.  And  doesn't  it  tire 
your  hand  ?"  she  continued,  without  any  change  of 
tone.  "  Won't  you  be  likely  to  get  the  kind  of 
disease  called  '  writers'  cramp '  ?" 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Margery  ;  "  I  am  not  afraid 
of  it.  I  suppose  there  is  some  sort  of  evil  possible 
to  every  occupation." 
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"  Yes,  indeed.  Those  of  us  who  are  not  obliged 
to  do  anything  are  not  half  thankful  enough  for  our 
blessings,1'  answered  Sarah  Fraser  quite  serenely. 
"  And  you'll  have  to  take  care  of  your  eyes,  and, 
indeed,  of  your  health  altogether — of  course,  I 
mean  as  far  as  that  is  possible  when  it  cannot  be  a 
first  consideration." 

"I  seldom  work  by  artificial  light,"  said  Mar- 
gery quietly,  feeling  it  necessary  to  say  something. 
"  Of  course,  it  may  be  occasionally  necessary  to  do 
so." 

"  Ah,  even  that  will  try  your  sight.  And  you 
must  find  the  confinement  very  irksome,  poor  dear. 
You  must  remember  to  take  plenty  of  nourishment  ; 
you  must  not  forget  that  there  are  some  cheap 
foods  which  are  very  nourishing  ;  and  though  you 
may  think  it  an  extravagance,  you  might  find  it 
true  economy  to  take  a  little  wine,  perhaps  even 
every  day." 

"  "Wine  !"  echoed  Margery,  amazed  ;  "  we  never 
touch  wine  in  this  house  ;  and  whoever  may  possi- 
bly need  it,  certainly  young  and  healthy  people  do 
not." 

Sarah  shook  her  head  with  an  air  of  superior  wis- 
dom. "Wait  a  while,"  she  warned.  "  Two  or 
three  years  ago  I  would  never  have  believed  that  I 
should  require  it  ;  and  now  I  do  not  think  I  could 
live  without  it.  And  yet  I  am  living  in  the  purest 
air  and  on  the  finest  food.  But  oh,  the  deadly 
faintness  and  weariness  that  come  over  me  !  It  is 
strange,  but  I  always  find  strength  for  what  is 
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required  of  me.  I  went  to  two  parties  last  week, 
and  danced  at  both  till  nearly  three  in  the  morning. 
And  now  this  week  I  am  fit  for  nothing.  That 
shows  how  my  suffering  is  purely  of  the  nerves. 
And  what  can  be  worse  ?  I  have  only  crawled  here 
by  a  supreme  effort,  and  I  could  never  have  made 
it  without  a  little  stimulant.  It  is  quite  a  providence 
that  just  at  this  time  I  should  have  had  such  a  sen- 
sible woman  about  me  as  our  new  cook. ' ' 

Margery  looked  up  for  an  explanation.  Sarah 
went  on  with  lowered  confidential  tone.  "  You 
know  no  wine  was  used  in  our  house,  and  not  one 
of  the  doctors  l.o  whom  papa  took  me  ever  suggested 
such  a  thing  ;  indeed,  there  was  one,  in  whom  my 
father  had  great  faith,  who  asked  me  the  question 
specially,  and  congratulated  me  when  I  said  I  never 
touched  spirituous  drink  of  any  sort.  He  even 
wanted  rne  to  give  up  tea  and  coffee  for  a  while. 
Of  course,  I  could  not  do  that,  and  I  never  told  him 
that  I  had  a  strong  cup  of  tea  brought  me  every 
afternoon,  for  I  thought  he  would  certainly  forbid 
that  ;  and  it  had  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good  when 
I  had  first  tried  it,  though  as  I  grew  lower  and  lower 
it  took  no  effect.  And  at  last  cook  said  to  me, 
'  Don't  you  trouble  a  bit  about  what  the  doctors 
say,  and  don't  disturb  yourself  about  your  papa. 
What  he  wants  is  that  you  should  get  well.  You  try 
a  little  wine  ;  a  glass  or  two  of  good  old  port  every 
day  would  make  you  quite  another  lady. '  Well,  I  felt 
so  exhausted  that  I  was  glad  to  catch  at  any  straw. 
But  I  said,  '  Cook,  how  can  I  get  wine  ?  it  costs  a 
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great  deal  of  money. '  And  she  said,  '  Ma'am,  it 
costs  a  mere  trifle  to  a  rich  lady  like  you.  I'll  buy 
it  for  you  out  of  your  pocket-money.'  But  I  said 
I  had  no  pocket  money,  as  indeed  I  never  have 
had  ;  papa  did  not  think  it  proper  for  girls  to  have 
money  to  spend  as  they  choose,  without  anybody 
knowing  where  it  went,  but  preferred  I  should  order 
what  I  chose  at  the  shops,  and  send  him  in  the  bills. 
So  then  she  said  she  knew  another  plan,  and  that  was 
to  get  it  from  our  grocer,  and  have  it  set  down 
under  some  other  head — jams  or  jellies,  or  the 
like." 

"  O  Sarah  !"  cried  Margery  with  burning  cheeks, 
"  of  course  you  did  not  do  that;  it  would  be  worse 
than  a  lie.  And  I  think  your  cook  must  be  a  bad 
and  dangerous  woman." 

"Ah,  my  dear,"  said  Sarah,  "you  are  hasty. 
But  I  admire  your  feeling,  for  I  had  it  myself,  only 
it  passed  away  when  I  heard  all  she  urged,  and 
thought  over  the  whole  matter.  '  Deceiving  your 
pa  ! '  she  said,  when  I  put  it  to  her  so  ;  '  you  do 
what  I  ad  vise  you,  and  make  haste  and  get  well,  and 
tell  him  all  about  it,  and  see  what  he'll  say  then  ! ' 

"It  cannot  be  right, "  pleaded  Margery.  "It 
cannot  be  right  to  take  his  money  without  his 
knowledge  to  do  what  he  would  not  approve." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Sarah,  with  the  specious  sophis- 
try she  had  so  readily  learned,  "  he  would  approve 
of  anything  that  would  do  me  good  ;  only,  unfor- 
tunately, I  fear  he  is  too  prejudiced  to  have  an  open 
mind  as  to  what  will  do  me  good. ' ' 
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"  And  are  you  sure  it  does  you  good  ?"  asked 
Margery  earnestly.  "  May  it  not  be  with  it  as  it 
was  with  the  tea — an  apparent  benefit  at  first,  and 
possibly  a  real  injury  ?  And  oh,  Sarah,  I  don't  like 
to  speak  of  such  a  thing — but  this  is  how  people 
begin  to  go  wrong.  When  one  glass  fails  of  its 
usual  effect,  you  may  find  that  two  restore  it,  and 
so  on  and  on." 

"  It  may  be  so  with  common  people,  or  weak 
characters  without  any  will-power  or  self-respect," 
said  Sarah  negligently,  as  if  such  a  remote  idea  was 
not  worth  arguing  about.  And  then  there  was  a 
moment's  pause. 

"  Did  you  go  to  any  of  the  ladies'  classes  this 
winter  f '  asked  Margery,  so  shocked  at  the  possi- 
bilities which  had  risen  before  her  mind  that  she  hast- 
ened to  change  the  subject  to  one  of  wholesome 
interest,  as  one  might  put  one's  head  out  of  the 
window  for  an  airing  after  taking  a  peep  into  a 
skeleton  cupboard. 

"  No,"  said  Sarah  ;  "  I  did  not  think  of  it.  I 
might  have  done  so  ;  it  would  have  been  some  sort 
of  amusement  for  me.  Yet,' '  she  added,  flaunting 
as  usual  her  supererogatory  virtue  of  economy,  "  1 
should  scarcely  have  liked  to  ask  papa  to  incur  any 
fresh  expense  in  these  hard  times." 

Margery  wondered  how  much  she  had  spent  on 
the  mere  trifles  of  her  toilet  for  those  two  dancing 
parties  ;  but  she  knew  Sarah  well  enough  to  under- 
stand that  she  would  regard  it  as  the  most  benefi- 
cent mingling  of  political  economy  and  public 
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charity  to  badly  pay  half -starved  girls  for  sewing 
tulle  flounces  to  be  worn  for  one  night. 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,"  said  Sarah  pres  ntly,  "  will 
you  remember  to  tell  your  father  that  my  brother 
William  sent  him  his  kindest  remembrances,  and 
all  best  New  Year  wishes.  I  think  that  was  the 
message  ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  something  like  that. 
It  sounds  strange  now,  but  it  came  in  a  letter  which 
poor  "Willie  wrote  home  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  only  I've  never  seen  you  since.  I  wonder 
what  made  him  think  of  Mr.  Farquhar  ?  He  was 
the  only  one  of  the  townspeople  he  mentioned." 

"  Where  is  your  brother  now  ?"  asked  Margery, 
and  as  she  asked  the  question  that  foreign  letter  of 
Christmas  night  suddenly  occurred  to  her  memory. 

"  In  Canada,"  said  Sarah  ;  "  and  he  seems  to  be 
doing  very  well  this  time.  He  did  not  enter  into 
particulars,  but  from  his  letter  we  gather  that  he  is 
settled  on  a  clearing  near  Lennoxville,  in  a  beauti- 
ful tract  of  country  not  far  from  Montreal." 

Margery's  heart  was  beating  at  a  terrible  rate,  and 
she  bent  closely  over  her  work  to  hide  her  sensa- 
tions. She  felt  as  if  she  had  received  a  terrible  blow. 
Perhaps  there  is  little  in  life  more  bitter  than  to  gather 
from  an  indifferent  or  an  unloved  tongue  something 
with  which  we  think  a  beloved  one  should  have 
trusted  us.  Margery  was  only  a  girl,  and  she  leaped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  relation  between  William 
Eraser  and  Jessie  Macqueen  must  be  one  of  love. 
And  perhaps  there  was  a  sound  philosophy  in  her 
intuition,  for  we  seldom  guard  our  friendships  under 
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a  seal  of  silence.  And  her  warm  nature  was 
jarred  from  head  to  foot  to  feel  herself  shut  out 
from  the  inner  sanctum  of  that  heart  which  had 
seemed  to  welcome  her  so  frankly. 

She  would  make  no  remark  ;  she  would  ask  no 
question.  That  resolution  was  quickly  made,  but 
she  scarcely  guessed  in  what  an  ordeal  it  would  be 
instantly  tested. 

"  We  hope  he  will  really  settle  there — and 
marry,"  Sarah  went  on  in  her  half -sentimental 
drawl.  "  If  he  does  well,  you  know,  somebody 
nice  may  marry  him,  after  all  ;  and  even  if  not,  if 
he  would  only  marry  somebody  out  there — it  would 
not  matter  much  who  it  was.  Few  people  ask  much 
about  William  now,  and  one  can  easily  make  any- 
thing at  a  distance  sound  well.  It  was  so  different 
when  he  was  in  this  town.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  the  troubles  in  our  house.  It  was  not  likely 
papa  would  consent  to  William  having  his  own  way 
and  marrying  just  whom  he  chose,  when  papa  has 
spent  his  life  in  gaining  us  a  position  from  which 
we  might  expect  anything.  And  then  they  got 
wrangling  and  quarrelling  ;  and  William  took  to  bad 
ways,  and  picked  up  with  a  fast  set  of  the  students, 
and  spent  his  time  hanging  about  the  restaurants, 
and  went  to  a  gaming-house  that  is  to  be  found 
somewhere  in  this  place.  And  then  papa  cut  him  off. 
And  we've  always  been  so  afraid  he  would  come 
back  and  really  do  it  ;  and  a  man's  life  is  never 
hopelessly  ruined  till  he  does  that. ' ' 

"  Does  what  ?"  asked  Margery,  bewildered. 
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"  Dear  me  !  don't  you  know  anything  about  it  ?" 
asked  Sarah,  in  her  turn.  "  Why,  I  thought  it 
was  the  town's  gossip.  I've  always  believed  that 
the  high  and  mighty  people — the  poor  gentilities, 
who  go  on  foot  because  it  is  good  exercise  ! — were 
talking  at  me  when  I've  heard  them  so  often  saying 
that  people  who  have  newly  made  money  are  the 
most  ashamed  of  the  class  they  rise  from  ;  as  if  that 
is  to  be  wondered  at,  when  they  alone  know  what  it 
costs  them  to  rise  to  the  class  above  them,  and  how 
even  money  and  carriage  and  park  will  hardly  keep 
the  balance  with  some  foolish  old  genealogy  or 
stupid  college  degree.  No  wonder  we  want  to  hold 
our  own  when  we  can  get  it.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  don't  know  that  my  brother  William  had  what 
is  called  '  an  affair  '  with  the  girl  who  serves  in  the 
shop  where  I 'see  your  brother  is  clerk  now  ?" 

"I  never  knew  it  before,"  faltered  Margery; 
"  and  I  don't  understand  now.  What  do  you  mean 
by 'an  affair'?" 

' '  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Fancied  he  fell  in  love  with 
her,  or  something  of  the  kind — one  does  not  know 
what  that  .means  with  girls  of  that  sort." 

' i  I  am  sure  she  is  a  good  woman,  and  very  sweet 
looking,"  said  Margery,  stoutly. 

Sarah  laughed.  "  Rather  a  scraggy  style  of 
beauty,"  she  sneered.  "  Perhaps  it  is  artistic  ; 
but  I  never  considered  William  had  any  taste. 
Possibly  he  liked  a  thin  loveliness.  I  think  I  re- 
member his  calling  you  pretty. ' ' 

She  said  all  this  with  a  slow,  half -suggesting  drawl, 
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which  would  have  put  anybody  who  had  shown 
signs  of  taking  offence  hopelessly  in  the  wrong. 
But  Margery  was  a  woman,  and  had  her  sharp  little 
answer  ready. 

"  I  should  not  mind  being  called  pretty  by  any- 
body who  admired  Miss  Macqueen." 

"  Macqueen  ! — all,  that's  her  name.  I  declare 
I  had  forgotten  it,"  said  Sarah.  "  Are  you  on 
speaking  terms  with  her  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Margery,  shortly. 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  she  may  be  respectable 
enough,"  was  Sarah's  remark.  "  But  William  and 
I  never  quarrelled  over  anything  except  that  girl," 
she  went  on.  "I  forgave  him  everything  else. 
As  I  said  to  him,  if  he  married  a  shopwoman,  what 
had  I  to  expect?" 

"  And  what  did  he  answer  to  that  ?"  was  the 
irrepressible  inquiry  of  Margery's  feminine  curi- 
osity. 

"  Oh,  some  impertinence,"  cried  Sarah  ;  "  some- 
thing about  papa' smother  having  been  a  dairymaid. 
What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  Nobody  remembers 
that.  And  then  he  went  on  with  some  stuff  about 
education.  Education  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but 
what  can  it  do  by  itself  ?  As  a  great  London  friend 
of  papa's  says,  he  can  hire  a  university  man  cheaper 
than  he  can  hire  a  good  horse.  I  know  it  sounds 
coarse,  but  it's  true.  I  used  to  be  romantic,  even  a 
very  little  while  ago,  but  one  gradually  learns  wis- 
dom." She  said  the  last  words  in  a  half -apologetic 
style,  as  if  she  felt  she  might  have  gone  too  far. 
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And  so  she  had  ;  so  far  that  Margery  would  not 
have  cared  what  else  she  said  any  more  than  she  had 
heeded  the  railing  of  two  fishwives  who  had  quar- 
relled in  the  street  that  morning. 

"  Well,  I  expect  it  is  all  over,  however,"  she  said, 
rising  to  take  her  departure.  "  "When  William  was 
about  here  last  time  he  never  spoke  of  the  girl,  and 
I  never  asked  a  question.  Only  I  watched  her,  and 
noticed  how  miserable  she  looked." 

Margery  was  quite  polite  to  the  very  hall  door — 
ceremonious,  as  Margery  had  never  been  before. 
But  somehow  when  Miss  Fraser  looked  in  her  face 
she  saw  something  there  which  suppressed  her  half- 
proffered  kiss.  And  little  as  either  of  them  dreamed 
of  it  then,  that  was  the  last  time  Sarah  Fraser  ever 
crossed  that  threshold. 

"  Miss  Fraser  looks  queer — there's  a  strange 
change  coming  owre  her  whiles, ' '  said  Barby,  whom 
Margery  found  in  the  parlor  in  attendance  on  Rab's 
dinner.  "  Has  she  been  ill  ?" 

"  She  was  out  dancing  twice  last  week  till  two  or 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  was  Margery's 
significant  rejoinder. 

"  Wae's  me  !"  cried  Barby  ;  "  and  wha  wad  she 
get  for  her  partners,  sin'  men  folk  hae  to  be  at  their 
day's  wark  the  morn's  morn  ?" 

"  I  know  she  had  one  partner  who  is  not  troubled 
by  his  day's  work,"  said  sarcastic  Rab,  "  and  that's 
our  handsome  chronic  student. ' ' 

"  Oh,  weel,"  observed  Barby,  with  a  shrewd 
humor,  u  gin  he  is  not  working  wi'  ye,  he's  getting 
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ready  wark  for  ye  ;  for  wliaur  wad  be  the  maist  o' 
yer — what  d'ye  ca'  it  ? — chronicled  patients,  if  folk 
wad  live  after  common  sense  for  twa,  three  genera- 
tions f" 
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X. 

A,  B,   AND  X. 

MARGERY  had  been  so  pained  by  Sarah  's  visit  that 
she  would  rather  not  have  mentioned  anything 
which  had  passed  during  their  interview  ;  but  she 
felt  obliged  to  deliver  William  Fraser's  message  to 
her  father,  and  she  could  not  understand  the  strange 
perturbation  it  seemed  to  excite.  Her  father  made 
no  remark,  but  he  got  up  and  paced  the  room,  as 
was  his  habit  when  roused  and  annoyed. 

Barby  was  the  last  person  to  whom  Mr.  Farquhar 
would  have  wished  to  speak  on  the  subject  to  which 
neither  he  nor  she  had  ever  alluded  again.  But  then 
she  was  the  only  one  who  knew  the  facts  which  had 
aroused  his  suspicion,  and  he  certainly  was  not 
going  to  tell  the  story  to  anybody  else.  So  at  his 
next  opportunity  of  seeing  Barby  alone,  he  repeated 
what  Margery  had  told  him,  but  without  any  com- 
ment. He  simply  wanted  her  to  hear  the  last  word 
on  the  subject  which  had  been  discussed  between 
them  ;  and  though  he  did  not  say  so,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that  this  last  word  favored  his  own 
view  of  the  matter. 

"  Weel,  sir,"  said  Barby,  "  it's  gude  to  hear  no 
ill  news  o'  an  auld  neebor." 

"  Even  if  he  sends  us  good  tidings  at  our  own 
expense,"  retorted  her  master,  a  little  bitterly. 
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Barby  shook  her  head.  "  What  we  dinna  ken 
we  shouldna  speak,"  she  said.  "  It's  ill  letting  a 
ferret  into  a  hen-house,  or  a  dark  thought  into  a 
character. ' ' 

"  Mr.  William  Fraserhad  no  particular  character 
to  boast  of, ' '  returned  Mr.  Farquhar,  hardly. 

"  Weel,"  said  Barby,  "  if  he  took  your  money — 
I  dinna  think  it — and  if,  after  sae  doing,  he  sends 
you  a  kind  and  ceevil  message,  then  that's  the  begin- 
ning o'  remorse,  an'  remorse  is  to  gudeness  as  the 
first  diggin'  i'  the  dirty  mools  is  to  the  biggin'  o'  a 
hoose." 

"  You  seem  harsher  to  my  suspicions  than  to  the 
possible  fact  they  are  grounded  on,"  remarked  Mr. 
Farquhar. 

"  God  forgieme  if  I'm  harsh  ava',  sir,"  said  Bar- 
by,  with  simple  solemnity.  "  But  your  thochts  I 
ken,  because  ye  tell  me  o'  them  ;  an'  William 
Fraser's  guilt  I  dinna  ken.  If  ye  could  make  your 
thochts  deeds  to  fin'  oot  the  sin,  I  wadna  haud  ye 
back,  sir.  A  ferret's  glide  for  catching  rats  and 
saving  corn,  but  it's  an  ill  brute  in  a  hoose  whaur 
there's  no  use  for  it." 

Now,  though  Mr.  Farquhar  was  a  truly  good  man, 
and  would  have  been  quite  ready  to  acknowledge 
that,  in  spite  of  his  loss,  he  had  much  to  be  thankful 
for,  yet  he  allowed  that  loss  to  do  him  a  very  real 
injury  ;  for  instead  of  bearing  in  mind  that  God 
blesses  divers  lives  in  divers  ways,  he  persisted  in 
thinking  of  himself  as  a  failed  and  defeated  man, 
and  conscious  of  his  own  industry  and  integrity, 
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began  to  mistrust  the  existence  of  similar  qualities 
in  those  who  seemed  to  him  to  be  nourishing  and  suc- 
cessful. In  many  individual  instances  he  might  be 
right,  but  these  did  not  make  such  a  perverse  habit 
of  thought  any  the  less  crooked  or  unwholesome. 
And  Barby's  keen  eyes  could  easily  see  the  weak- 
est part  of  this  armor  of  self-consolation. 

"  Wae's  me!"  she  would  say  to  herself,  "the 
master  didna  lose  his  bit  money  oot  o'  ony  virtue 
o'  his  ain.  If  he  had  waked  a  wee  quicker  when 
the  thief  won  to  his  room  he  wad  ha'  saved  it. 
Aiblins,"  she  added,  with  her  dry  drollery,  "he 
thinks  gin  he'd  had  ony  thing  lyin'  heavy  on  his  con- 
science he  wad  ha'  been  a  lichter  sleeper  !' ' 

Margery  did  not  find  it  so  difficult  to  discharge 
her  mind  of  the  gall  with  which  it  had  been  suffused 
by  hearing  something  concerning  her  friend  Jessie 
from  other  lips  than  Jessie's  own.  The  impressions 
made  on  young  minds  may  be  sharp,  but  their  elas- 
ticity soon  effaces  them.  The  wounds  of  the  young 
may  bleed  more  than  those  of  the  old,  but  they  heal 
sooner.  With  them,  too,  every  fresh  sensation, 
be  it  sweet  or  bitter,  has  the  charm,  of  novelty. 
In  the  crisis  of  suffering  they  suffer  without  dread 
of  the  deadly  convalescence  which  is  to  follow. 
With  the  old,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  lifetime 
thrill  at  every  touch  or  prick.  Every  tear  which 
falls  from  aged  eyes  has  a  separate  history — the 
fresh  item  of  pain  is  little  save  as  an  addition  to  the 
sum  total.  But  the  old  man  who  has  learned  the 
meaning  of  life  can  endure  like  the  patient  of  a  wise 
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physician,  while  the  youth  too  often  suffers  as  ill  as 
a  wild  bird  caught  in  a  snare. 

Margery  soon  found  excuses — nay,  even  good 
sound  reasons — for  Jessie  Macqueen's  silence  on  the 
subject  of  William  Fraser.  There  was  no  desire  to 
deceive,  or  she  would  not  so  frankly  have  exposed 
that  letter  on  Christmas  night.  Perhaps  there  was 
nothing  to  tell .  When  Margery  reconsidered  Sarah1  s 
information,  she  found  it  contained  no  details.  It 
might  be  that  a  timid  and  suspicious  worldliness  had 
magnified  friendliness  into  a  love-affair  ;  and  if  any 
idea  of  this  had  reached  Jessie,  Margery's  own 
womanhood  taught  her  that  diffidence  might  then 
easily  take  the  place  which  frankness  should  occupy. 
Or  perhaps  there  had  once  seemed  love,  or  its  possi- 
bility, and  it  might  have  vanished — vanished  like  the 
promise  of  those  blossoms  which  the  breeze  of  the 
calmest  spring  sweeps  from  many  an  orchard  bough. 
And  yet  it  might  have  left  a  kindliness  behind — a 
kindliness,  warm  with  that  strange  touch  of  personal 
interest  we  feel  even  in  a  ship  we  might  have  sailed 
in,  or  a  house  which  we  once  intended  to  inhabit  ; 
yet  not  a  kindliness  one  was  likely  to  speak  much 
about,  Margery  thought.  She  herself  was  a  heart- 
whole  girl,  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  she  had 
lived  had  been  pure  from  those  flirtations  and 
intrigues  which  are  to  young  romance  what  city 
smoke  is  to  roses  ;  therefore  she  had  that  wisdom 
which  is  higher  than  knowledge  in  such  matters. 
And  once  she  had  lulled  the  pain  of  withheld  confi- 
dence, the  bare  thought  of  love  in  another  filled  her 
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with  tender  reverence.  She  did  not  wonder  now  at 
the  subtle  difference  she  had  often  noticed  between 
J  essie  and  herself.  And  if  this  love  were  an  unhappy 
love,  or  a  dead  love,  it  merited  only  a  softer  touch. 

If  she  had  known  more  of  the  world,  she  might 
have  had  reason  to  know  that  much  that  may  have 
been  called  love  demands  nothing  but  burial  out  of 
sight — decent  burial,  if  possible,  speedy  and  effect- 
ual burial  anyhow.  An  angel  can  fill  the  empty 
place  of  a  dead  lover  ;  but  a  dead  love  is  only  car- 
rion, spreading  disease  and  death  till  it  is  resolutely 
put  away,  to  dissolve  back  into  the  elements  of  com- 
mon charity  and  toleration. 

But  the  little  woman  found  herself  caught  in  a 
case  of  conscience.  Even  though  her  friend  had 
chosen  to  conceal  something  from  her,  ought  she  to 
conceal  her  own  knowledge  thereof  now  that  she 
had  innocently  acquired  it  ?  Was  speech  or  silence 
the  honorable  course  ?  She  was  quite  resolved 
that  she  would  mention  Sarah's  visit  as  a  sort  of 
feeler,  and  then  say  no  more  if  Jessie  did  not 
respond.  Either  she  would  keep  entire  silence,  or 
at  once  tell  all  ;  but  which  was  it  to  be  ?  It  is  not 
easy  to  debate  these  questions  with  oneself,  for 
when  the  arguments  seem  to  lean  to  either  side  we 
suspect  them  to  be  the  arguments  of  our  own  incli- 
nations. But  whose  opinion  could  Margery  ask  ? 
and  how  could  she  seek  it,  since  while  she  doubted 
whether  she  should  reveal  Jessie's  secret  to  Jessie 
herself,  she  felt  quite  sure  she  should  guard  it  from 
everybody  else  ? 
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"  Barby,"  she  said  suddenly,  one  afternoon  as  she 
lingered  in  the  kitchen,  half  reluctant  to  leave  the 
great  baskets  of  fruit  for  preserving  which  before 
her  new  duties  began  it  had  been  always  her  business 
to  prepare — "  Barby,  I  want  to  state  a  case  to  you." 

"  Hech,  sirs  !"  cried  Barby,  "  and  what's  that  ? 
and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?" 

"  It's  only  a  question,"  said  Margery  ;  "  and  I 
mean  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  stand  for  people's 
names.  Remember  that,  Barby.  Now  suppose 
A  and  B  were  friends." 

"  It's  like  the  wee  bit  riddle  sort  o'  lessons  the 
big  boys  used  to  get  in  our  schule,"  was  Barby 's 
comment  aside  ;  "  and  they  sometimes  worked  'em 
oot  wi'  rounds  and  squares,  that  were  ne'er  straight, 
but  ye  had  to  tak'  it  for  granted  they  were." 

"  That's  algebra  or  Euclid,"  said  Margery. 
"  This  is  real  life.  Suppose  A  and  B  are  friends  ; 
and  then  there  is  X." 

"  Ay,  there  always  was  X.  I  remember  that 
noo,"  observed  Barby.  "  Dearie,  hoo  things  come 
back  !  I  mind  I  thought  it  was  weel  to  fin'  some 
use  for  a  useless  letter  !" 

"Never  mind  algebra,"  persisted  Margery. 
"  Try  to  keep  in  mind  what  I'm  saying,  there's  a 
dear  Barby.  X  knows  B,  and  knows  something 
about  A." 

"  I  guess  he  does — and  haply  says  more  than  he 
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kens,"  said  Barby  ;  "  that  is,  if  it's  no  to  A's  credit. 
There's  little  tale-bearing  i'  the  richt  side.  Maybe 
that's  why  folks  praise  theirsel's  whiles." 
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"  Never  mind  whether  it's  to  A's  credit  or  not," 
answered  Margery.  ' i  A  has  never  mentioned  it  to 
B,  but  B  hears  it  from  X.  Now,  my  question  is, 
ought  B  to  tell  A  that  he  has  heard  it  ?" 

"  "Weel,"  reflected  Barby,  "  I  think  I  wad  ha' 
telt  X  that  I  was  going  off  to  A  to  tell  what  I'd 
heard,  an'  wha  said  it — that  is,  gin  it  was  worth  twa 
thoughts  ava  '." 

"  But  oh,  Barby!"  cried  Margery,  "  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  would  repeat  to  any  one  you 
loved  the  horrid  way  that  people  sometimes  talk  ?" 

"  Whisht,  missy,"  said  Barby.  "  Gin  I  told  X 
what  I  was  going  to  do,  he  micht  hae  pulled  in  his 
crooked  horns.  I  ha'  kenned  a  lee  that  was  too 
shamefu'  to  be  whispered  i'  the  ear,  whilk  turned 
into  a  simple  fac'  that  might  ha'  been  shouted  i' 
the  market  cross,  just  by  offering  to  tak'  the  whis- 
perer an'  his  whisper  to  get  fu'  information  at  the 
fountain-head.  That  saved  a'  trouble.  The  innocent 
were  ne'er  fashed  at  a',  an'  the  backbiter  kenned  folk 
kenned  him  for  what  he  was. ' ' 

"  That  might  have  been  the  best  plan,"  mused 
Margery.  "  But  it's  hard  to  have  to  hit  the  best 
plan  quite  suddenly,  without  any  preparation,  when 
one's  rather  put  out,  too  !' ' 

"  Yet  it's  what  maun  be  aye,"  returned  Barby. 
"  It's  an  ill  market  the  day  after  the  fair." 

"  Then,  suppose  B  had  lost  that  opportunity, " 
said  Margery.  "  "What  should  be  done  next  ?" 

Barby  looked  up  significantly  at  her  young  lady, 
and  said,  "  Gin  B  is  vera  fond  o'  A,  let  her  tell  the 
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f  ac's  she  lias  heard  wi'  out  the  hard  words  some  folk 
think  the  best  stuff  for  keepin'  truth  in.  For  gin 
there's  muekle  luve  atween  them,  B  will  no  be  able 
to  keep  the  thocht  oot  o'  her  mind,  an'  ane  doesna 
ken  what  ugly  shadow  it  may  cast  i'  A.  An'  noo, 
to  be  frank  an'  fair  wi'  ye,  Miss  Margery,  an'  no 
to  mak'  believe  I  'dinna  ken  what  I  do  ken,  I'll  tell 
you  that  you're  B,  and  Miss  Macqueen's  A,  and 
Miss  Fraser,  pair  body,  is  X." 

"  How  could  you  guess  ?"  said  Margery,  flushing 
hotly. 

"  Ane  kens  things,"  replied  Barby,  oracularly. 
' £  I  ken  na  mair  than  I  say,  only  I  thocht  there  was 
a  wee  change  in  your  voice  when  ye  spoke  to  Miss 
Jessie  the  last  time  she  was  here.  An'  gin  ye  think 
it's  sae  wonnerful  that  I  saw  through  your  A,  B, 
and  X,  I  suppose  in  auld  times  I'd  ha'  been  burnt 
for  a  witch  at  the  toun  cross,  like  my  great,  great 
grandmother  was — an'  prood  1'  ve  aye  been  of  it,  for 
it  showed  there  was  sense  in  the  family  !' ' 

Margery  made  up  her  mind  to  take  Barby' s  advice, 
and  a  favorable  opportunity  was  not  long  in  present- 
ing itself.  Some  repairs  going  forward  in  the  book- 
seller's  shop  caused  it  to  be  closed  earlier  than 
usual,  and  Jessie  consequently  went  round  to  the 
Farquhars'  house,  to  suggest  that  here  was  a  chance 
for  making  a  walking  excursion,  which  they  had 
often  planned  but  had  never  carried  out  for  the 
lack  of  time. 

Margery  had  a  hard  day  of  successful  work,  and 
therefore  was  in  the  right  mood  for  what  Barby  called 
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"  a  ploy."  Laurie  had  set  his  heart  on  some  boat- 
ing ;  he  could  hire  by  the  old  bridge  that  had  given 
its  name  to  so  much  song  and  story.  He  would 
walk  with  the  girls  so  far,  and  then  leave  them  to 
pursue  the  rest  of  their  journey  alone. 

For  a  long  while  they  kept  the  road  along  which 
Margery  had  walked  to  Mannohill — a  bare,  bald 
road,  enlivened  by  few  houses  and  few  trees  ;  a  road 
whereon  exaggerating  people  said  one  was  blown  to 
pieces  in  winter,  and  burned  to  ashes  in  sum- 
mer. And  yet  even  the  baldest  portion  of  the  way 
was  not  without  redeeming  points  ;  for  to  the  right 
lay  the  sea,  now  populous  with  fishing-boats,  and  to 
the  left  straggled  the  picturesque  line  of  the  Old 
Town,  with  its  piled-up,  red-tiled  roofs,  its  noble 
tower,  and  its  twin  spires. 

The  two  girls  lingered  on  the  new  bridge,  where 
they  parted  from  Laurie,  and  watched  him  go  along 
the  gorse-clad  bank  toward  the  old  cottage  by  the 
ancient  bridge,  where  he  would  get  his  boat.  Look- 
ing up  the  river,  their  eyes  rested  on  richly -wooded 
banks,  quaint  cottages,  and  a  little  factory  whose  lot 
had  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  Looking  in  the  other 
direction,  there  was  the  river-mouth,  the  wide  sands, 
and  the  waste  of  waters  translucent  in  the  pure 
evening  light.  You  might  have  made  a  thousand 
metaphors  out  of  those  two  views,  linked  as  they 
seemed  by  the  new  bridge  like  contrasted  pictures 
in  a  common  frame.  Perhaps  Jessie  made  a  meta- 
phor for  herself,  for,  as  they  turned  to  resume*their 
walk,  she  sighed. 
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A  little  above  the  bridge  they  diverged  from  the 
road  by  which  Margery  had  journeyed  to  Mannohill, 
and  struck  off  to  the  right,  across  the  links.  Whirls 
of  sea-sand  lay  among  the  sparse  grass,  left  there 
by  the  storms  and  winds  of  winter  ;  but  even  these 
had  not  been  able  to  utterly  repress  some  hardy  wild 
flowers,  stray  tufts  of  clover,  buttercups  and  daisies, 
and  a  species  of  tiny  pansy.  The  two  girls  filled  their 
hands  as  they  went  along,  but  Margery  warned 
against  too  much  delay.  She  knew  the  way 
they  had  to  traverse,  and  the  time  it  must  take 
them. 

"  Keep  me  up  to  the  mark,  then,  please,"  said 
Jessie  ;  "  for  as  I  have  never  been  here  before,  I 
know  nothing  about  it." 

"  I  have  walked  here  often  from  home,"  ob- 
served Margery  ;  "  and  once  or  twice,  long  ago, 
from  Mannohill."  She  spoke  heedlessly,  but  the 
moment  the  word  was  out,  she  felt  that  now  was  her 
chance,  and  without  one  glance  at  her  companion, 
she  went  on  bravely.  "  You  must  have  heard  me 
speak  of  Sarah  Fraser,  surely.  The  last  time  I  saw 
her  she  spoke  of  you." 

"  She  does  not  know  me,"  said  Jessie  very 
quickly. 

"  She  knows  about  you.  At  any  rate,  she  told 
me  something  more  than  I  knew  myself." 

There  was  a  few  moments'  silence.  They  were 
now  toiling  up  the  hill  whose  summit  was  their 
goal.  Jessie's  face  was  turned  to  the  wild,  bleak 
moors,  which  stretch  toward  the  north,  and  over 
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which  the  golden  daylight  was  already  fading  into 
gray. 

"  I  think  you  must  know  what  it  was,  Jessie," 
said  Margery  gently.  "  I  did  not  like  to  know  it 
without  your  knowing  I  knew,  or  I  would  not  men- 
tion it.  Don't  say  a  word  about  it  if  you  would 
rather  not." 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  there  is  to  tell,"  said  Jessie, 
suddenly  turning  to  her  friend,  with  a  glow  on  her  face 
which  might  be  partly  cast  by  the  sunset  clouds.  "  I 
have  loved — I  do  love  William  Fraser  ;  that  is  all." 

"  And  he  loves  you  ?"  returned  Margery  eagerly, 
her  true  woman's  heart  ringing  responsive  to  the 
brave,  womanly  confession,  so  different  from  the 
ordinary  female  simper  concerning  love  received 
rather  than  bestowed. 

"I  think  so — now,"  sighed  Jessie,  almost  inau- 
dibly,  for  tears  were  coming  very  fast. 

"  Now  !  you  know  he  did — always,"  cried  Mar- 
gery, warmly,  and  rather  unreasonably. 

Jessie  shook  her  head  faintly.  "  He  thought  he 
did,"  she  said.  "  I  know  he  thought  he  did.  But  if 
he  had,  he  would  have  kept  right  on.  Love  does 
not  drag  us  down,  Margery." 

66  It  was  not  love,  it  was  the  crossing  of  love 
did  that,"  pleaded  romantic  Margery.  "  You  see 
I  know  all  about  it. " 

u  True  love  cannot  be  crossed,"  said  Jessie 
again  ;  "  for  it  has  the  cross  in  itself.  True  love  is 
simply  entering  into  another  nature,  and  living  a 
double  life." 
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And  Margery  was  silent.  She  who  knew  Jessie's 
own  dutiful  perseverance  in  well- doing  could  not 
fail  to  see  that  one  who  had  been  once  drawn  to  her, 
and  yet  had  swerved  into  evil,  had  never  really 
entered  into  oneness  of  spirit.  He  had  but  lingered 
in  the  beauty  of  her  nature,  and  then  relapsed  into 
the  wildness  of  his  own,  as  a  heathen  might  pause 
before  the  sweet  simplicity  of  Christian  worship, 
and  then  return  to  his  own  darker  shrine. 

"  But  William  is  living  a  noble,  self-denying  life 
now, ' '  observed  Jessie.  Her  own  words  pained  her. 
For  the  gentle  girl  had  a  proud  heart  within  her, 
and  did  not  like  to  seem  to  praise  those  she  loved 
for  being  only  what  they  should  be. 

"  And  doing  well,  I  understand  ?"  said  Margery. 

"  And  doing  well,"  Jessie  assented.  "  He  has 
persevered  in  right  ways  for  nearly  two  years.-" 

"  He  will  never  leave  off  now,"  hopeful  Margery 
assured  her. 

"  He  will  never  leave  off  always  beginning  again 
to  do  well,  I  do  fully  believe,"  said  Jessie  ;  "  and 
that  is  as  far  as  most  of  us  can  get  in  the  struggle 
with  whatever  sin  besets  us.  Yes,  little  Margery, 
the  bitterness  is  all  quite  over  now." 

6  i  And  he  will  come  back  some  day  and  carry  you 
off  ?' '  observed  Margery,  with  a  sudden  vision  of 
herself  walking  that  same  road  alone,  and  remem- 
bering to-night.  Jessie  shook  her  head.  "  That  I 
cannot  say,"  she  answered.  "  We  are  not  engaged, 
Margery.  We  were  so  once,  but  there  is  no  promise 
between  us  now." 
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"  He  will  come  back  all  the  same,"  persisted 
Margery  ;  "  and  you  know  he  will,  or  how  can  you 
say  that  the  bitterness  has  quite  passed  away  ?" 

They  were  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  standing  on  the 
broken  threshold  of  the  little  hut  which  the  whim 
of  some  neighboring  laird  had  built  there,  but 
which  lay  ruined  and  doorless  now.  And  Jessie 
turned  and  looked  at  Margery,  and  Margery  felt  like 
one  who,  at  some  innocent  pastime,  has  disturbed  an- 
other at  his  prayers  ;  for  the  joy  and  peace  which  had 
settled  on  her  friend's  brow  were  not  the  joy  and 
peace  of  narrow  mortal  happiness,  the  sunlight  of 
summer  gardens,  the  rest  of  quiet  hearths — rather 
they  were  like  the  light  and  the  silence  on  mountain- 
peaks.  And  Margery  thought  of  the  heavenly  joy 
over  the  repenting  sinner,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
her  young  life  realized  something  of  that  sacred 
self-devotion  which  raises  the  human  to  communion 
with  the  divine,  and  annihilates  lime  and  space  and 
pain  by  its  own  long-suffering  and  patience.  Mar- 
gery never  forgot  that  revelation.  She  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  heart's  Holiest  of  Holies  ;  and  all 
the  bustle  of  ordinary  household  life,  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  ordinary  courtship  and  marriage,  could 
never  again  make  her  forget  that  it  was  there — the 
height  to  which  love  can  rise,  and  must  rise,  to  be 
worthy  of  its  name. 

"  And  you  have  not  seen  William  for  nearly  two 
years  ?"  she  asked,  linking  her  arm  through  Jessie's. 

"  I  saw  him  the  evening  before  he  went  away," 
Jessie  answered. 
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"  Then  that  was  a  memorable  night  for  both  of 
us  ;  for  that  was  the  night  of  the  robbery  at  our 
house,  of  which  you  have  heard  so  much,"  said 
Margery,  quite  innocently. 

"  Yes,  so  it  was,"  answered  Jessie.  "  I  remem- 
ber hearing  it  spoken  about  in  the  shop  next  day  ; 
but  I  did  not  know  you  then,  and  I  was  so  wrung 
and  stunned  that  I  did  not  notice  anything 
much." 

"  Oh  !  how  could  you  bear  his  going  away?" 
whispered  Margery,  who  always  cried  herself 
blind  when  Rab  talked  of  taking  a  year's  voyage 
between  his  studies  and  his  commencement  of  prac- 
tice. 

Jessie  said  nothing.  Nobody  but  herself  and 
William  would  ever  know  the  history  of  that  last 
evening.  There  are  good  deeds  that  such  women 
do  which  they  hide  as  others  hide  their  sins. 

Even  on  that  warm  still  night  the  air  was  cool  on 
that  sea-side  hill,  and  the  wind  breathed  gentle  sighs 
through  the  dismantled  building.  Margery  shivered, 
and  said  it  was  time  to  think  of  returning.  They 
would  not  go  home  by  the  same  way.  From  the 
back  of  the  hill  they  could  pass  through  a  farm- 
steading  and  gain  the  high-road,  which,  lonely 
enough,  would  be  less  lonesome  than  the  wild  sandy 
links.  They  would  pass  the  gate  of  Mannohill,  but 
Jessie  did  not  heed  that.  She  scarcely  thought  of 
her  lover  as  a  son  of  that  house.  She  had  known 
him  only  as  one  by  himself  ;  and  whatever  his  other 
faults  had  been,  he  had  striven  to  screen  her  from 
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the  knowledge  of  the  scorn  and  contumely  with 
which  his  family  regarded  her.  They  did  not  know 
her  ;  and  if  it  was  impossible  for  her  not  to  have 
learned  something  of  their  dislike,  she  readily  for- 
gave it  for  William's  sake,  even  as  she  forgave  those 
mistakes  and  wrong-doings  of  his  which  she  felt  were 
enough  to  justify  any  mistrust  of  the  fitness  and 
wisdom  of  his  prepossession  and  choice. 

The  gates  of  Mannohill  stood  wide  open,  and  a 
servant  woman  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
roadway  holding  her  hand  to  her  head  to  secure  her 
fluttering  cap  in  the  suddenly  freshening  breeze. 
She  looked  hard  at  the  two  girls  as  they  passed,  but 
did  not  tender  any  of  the  simple  greetings  common 
to  strangers  passing  on  that  solitary  road. 

They  did  not  meet  anybody  else  for  a  long  way, 
though  they  occasionally  heard  a  sound  of  voices 
shouting  and  answering  each  other  among  the  uneven 
ground  between  them  and  the  sea.  Margery  sug- 
gested these  might  come  from  michievous  farm  lads 
intent  on  setting  fire  to  the  gorse,  and  they  quick- 
ened their  pace  lest  they  might  encounter  some  of 
the  rioters  ;  but  just  as  they  drew  quite  near  the 
town,  and  were  emboldened  by  the  lights  of  the  lit- 
tle inn  near  the  bridge,  two  decent-looking  labor- 
ing-men came  pelting  across  a  field  and  over  a  dike, 
shouting  : 

"  Leddies  !  leddies  !  whilk  way  are  ye  come  ? 
An'  ha'  ye  happened  to  see  ayoungleddy  wi'  a  hood 
onywheres  ?" 

"  We  have  come  straight  down  this  road  for  a  long 
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distance,"  answered  Jessie  in -her  ringing  voice, 
"  and  we  have  seen  no  such  person." 

One  of  the  men  gave  a  low  whistle,  and  seemed 
too  absorbed  in  his  own  plans  to  remember  civility  ; 
but  the  other  touched  his  hat  and  begged  pardon  if 
he  had  frightened  them  ;  and  the  girls  passed  on, 
leaving  them  in  consultation  with  each  other. 

"  A  glorious  walk  !"  Margery  reported  to  Barby 
as  she  let  them  in  and  ushered  them  to  the  snugly- 
spread  supper- table,  to  whose  innocent  dishes  Laurie, 
safely  returned  from  his  boating,  was  already  doing 
justice.  "  A  perfect  evening  !"  she  repeated. 

"  In  an  imperfect  world,"  said  Mr.  Farquhar, 
half -sadly,  half -smiling. 
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XL 

IN   THE    QUAKRY. 

morning,  as  the  local  daily  papers  were 
opened,  all  the  breakfast  parties  in  the  town  were 
startled  and  shocked  to  read  the  announcements  in 
the  one  print  of  "  The  mysterious  and  shocking  death 
of  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  leading  citizens,"  and 
in  the  less  sensational  journal,  "  Fatal  accident  to 
Miss  Fraser  of  Mannohill." 

The  story  was  told  briefly  enough,  and  the  group  in 
the  Farquhars'  parlor  stood  petrified  while  Rab  read 
it  aloud.  ' i  The  young  lady  had  been  missed  from 
the  public  rooms  of  Mannohill  early  in  the  evening, 
but  had  been  believed  to  be  in  her  own  chamber, 
until  the  housemaid  going  her  evening  rounds  found 
that  room  was  empty.  An  alarm  was  instantly 
raised.  The  house  and  grounds  were  searched,  and 
men  were  sent  out  to  scour  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, though  from  all  the  lady's  walking  gear  being 
found  intact  in  her  wardrobe  it  was  believed  she 
must  be  in  the  precincts  of  Mannohill,  since  she 
never  went  beyond  them  in  her  garden-hood. 
The  moon  being  at  her  full,  the  search  had  been 
carried  on  through  the  night,  and  about  midnight 
they  found,  not  her,  but  her  body,  lying  at  the  bot- 
tom of  an  old  long-forsaken  quarry,  about  three- 
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quarters  of  a  mile  from  her  home.  She  had  evi- 
dently been  dead  some  time,  for  the  body  was  stiff  ; 
and  death  had  been  instantaneous,  for  the  neck  was 
broken.  As  the  searchers  approached  the  quarry 
from  the  other  side  they  had  not  destroyed  her  track, 
and  they  could  trace  it  on  the  soft  sandy  soil  to  the 
gorse-clad  lip  of  the  little  quarry,  over  which  she 
seemed  to  have  walked  straight  to  her  doom,  for  the 
bush  was  trampled  down  and  torn,  probably  by  her 
grasp  when  she  felt  herself  falling." 

A  great  awe  fell  on  poor  Margery.  Death  is 
such  a  stranger  to  the  young.  They  have  not  grown 
familiar  with  his  sharp  breakings  off,  his  terrible, 
unconscious  "  last  times."  They  have  not  grown 
accustomed  to  the  tragic  truth  that  every  hour  of 
joy  is  somewhere  an  hour  of  mortal  anguish,  and  that 
the  horrors  and  agonies  which  they  know  to  be  always 
abroad  in  the  world  are  not  more  horrible  because 
they  happen  to  enter  their  own  circle  and  startle 
their  own  hearts. 

It  almost  seemed  to  Margery  as  if  her  innocent 
happiness  of  the  evening  before  had  been  a  wrong 
and  a  cruelty  to  her  old  acquaintance,  lying  in  the 
clutch  of  sudden  doom,  almost  within  hearing,  as 
she  and  Jessie  had  gone  laughing  and  talking 
down  the  road.  She  had  felt,  too,  as  if  she  could 
never  again  go  to  visit  Sarah — she  had  even  said  so 
to  herself  ;  and  yet  how  glad  she  was  now  that  long 
enough  time  had  not  elapsed  for  Sarah  to  notice  that 
default.  Still,  of  course,  Margery  knew  that  what 
Sarah  had  seemed  to  her,  that  she  remained  in  her 
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memory.  She  had  not  thought  Sarah  just  or  lov- 
able or  trustworthy,  and  Margery  was  not  one  of 
those  whose  judgments  are  transformed  by  mere 
death  ;  only,  where  yesterday  she  might  have 
uttered  those  judgments,  to-day  she  would  be  silent, 
or  if  there  were  need  for  speech,  the  very  same 
words  would  be  spoken  differently,  in  sorrow  andj 
not  in  anger.  Perhaps  it  always  should  have  been' 
so,  pondered  penitent  Margery. 

"  Weel,  weel,"  mused  Barby  to  herself,  "  I'll  be 
thinkin'  soon  that  I'm  mair  like  my  foremither  the 
witch  than  is  quite  canny  ;  for  I  saw  a  queer  change 
on  poor  Miss  Sarah  the  vera  last  time  she  was  here, 
and  Miss  Margery  can  bear  me  oot  that  I  said  sae, 
and  am  not  ane  o'  those  wha  tells  their  dreams  when 
they  come  true,  and  their  prophecies  after  they  are 
brought  to  pass.  I've  aye  thocht  that  the  seers 
were  just  folk  wi'  sharper  eyes  than  maist,  and 
haein'  nae  buiks  to  read  but  their  fellow-creatures' 
looks,  got  sae  keen  that  they  could  see  the  blight 
afore  it  got  to  the  ootside  o'  the  leaf,  an'  ken  i'  the 
face  that  disease  was  grippin'  at  the  heart.  But  I 
did  see  a  fell  change  in  Miss  Sarah  ;  and  yet  I 
dinna  ken  hoo  there  can  be  ony  nateral  sign  o'  the 
oncome  o'  deith  gin  it's  by  accident.  I  dinna  like  it 
o'mysel'." 

The  evidence  adduced  at  the  inquest  was  meagre 
enough.  Mr.  Fraser  deposed  that  his  daughter  had 
been  somewhat  ailing  for  some  time,  but  not  in  a 
way  to  have  given  him  real  anxiety.  He  had  not 
asked  for  her  immediately  on  his  return  home  the 
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evening  before,  because,  when  he  dined  in  town — 
as  he  had  done  that  day — she  usually  dined  early 
alone,  and  on  these  occasions  she  was  generally  in 
her  own  room  resting  when  he  returned.  She  had 
been  in  her  usual  spirits.  He  knew  of  nothing 
whatever  to  annoy  or  distress  her. 

The  medical  men  simply  showed  that  death  was 
due  to  the  breaking  of  the  neck. 

The  parlor  maid  had  last  seen  her  young  lady  at 
lunch.  She  looked  as  usual,  but  complained  of 
being  very  weary.  This  explained  their  want  of 
anxiety  when  they  believed  her  to  be  remaining 
longer  than  usual  in  her  own  room.  In  Miss  Eraser's 
chamber  she  had  found  a  lace  ruff  and  ribbons  laid 
out  in  readiness  to  be  put  on  in  the  evening.  The 
young  lady  was  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  rambles, 
and  certainly  never  went  outside  the  garden-gates 
except  in  proper  walking-dress.  She  did  not  know 
if  she  was  short-sighted.  She  thought  her  rather 
absent-minded.  She  was  a  total  abstainer.  N  o  wine 
or  spirits  were  allowed  in  the  house  of  Mannohill — 
at  least  not  with  the  master's  knowledge.  She  and 
the  housemaid  both  joined  the  men-servants  in  their 
search,  the  cook  remaining  indoors  because  she  was 
so  put  about  that  she  went  through  the  house  by 
herself,  actually  rummaging  cupboards  and  presses 
as  if  she  thought  her  young  lady  could  be  hidden  in 
a  drawer. 

What  could  the  verdict  be  save  that  of  "  Death 
by  accident ' '  ?  There  was  nothing  mysterious  about 
it  ;  for  what  but  a  morbid  mind  could  make  any  mys- 
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tery  of  so  simple  a  deviation  from  accustomed  ways 
as  a  languid  girl's  being  lured  by  the  warm  beautiful 
evening  to  wander  out  on  a  lonely  moor  without  the 
conventional  hat  and  jacket  ?  All  the  rest  was  plain  : 
the  dreamy  strolling,  perhaps  in  the  pain  of  ner- 
vous headache — the  blinding  light  of  the  setting 
sun  bewildering  her  eyes  as  she  walked  toward  the 
fatal  quarry — the  one  false  step,  and  the  sure  swift 
end.  So  that  verdict  was  returned,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  the  warmest  sympathy  with  the  bereaved 
father. 

But  there  are  some  facts  which  do  not  come  out 
in  evidence.  The  medical  man  thought  within 
himself  that  Miss  Fraser  was  no  total  abstainer  ;  he 
was  sure  she  had  been  drinking  wine,  though  he  had 
had  no  reason  to  imagine  that  it  might  have  been  more 
than  the  solitary  glass  at  dinner  which  he  allowed 
to  himself  and  all  his  patients.  And  two  of  the 
working-men,  who  had  been  made  free  of  the  Man- 
nohill  premises  during  the  dreadful  hours  of  search, 
nudged  each  other  as  the  parlor-maid  gave  her  evi- 
dence, and  one  whispered  that — 

"  It  was  weel  the  lassie  qualified  the  Mannohill 
abstinence  wi'  the  clause  aboot  the  maister's  knowl- 
edge, for  I  saw  the  cook  pour  twa  bottles  o'  port 
doon  the  wash-house  sink,  and  she  lit  the  boiler  fire 
wi'  rags  afterward  to  mask  the  scent." 

It  is  odd  how  perversely  human  nature  will  speak 
when  it  should  be  silent,  and  be  silent  when  it  should 
speak.  This  man  was  a  decent  fellow,  who  did  not 
himself  "  hold  wi'  ony  sic  on-goings."  But  he 
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was  making  love  to  the  cook's  cousin,  and,  though 
the  two  women  were  not  on  friendly  terms,  they  had 
the  same  name,  and  disgrace  falling  on  the  one 
seemed  to  come  too  near  the  other  for  her  lover 
to  provoke  it. 

As  for  Margery,  she  learned  only  what  the  news- 
paper told  her,  but  in  the  light  of  poor  Sarah's  last 
confidences  she  could  not  but  suspect  the  melancholy 
truth  underlying  the  bald  facts  of  the  story.  And 
it  is  a  strange  experience  when  first  one  knows  some- 
thing which  eludes  a  ceremonious  tribunal,  and  pos- 
sesses a  fact  which  gives  another  light  to  a  formal 
and  final  judgment.  There  comes  a  great  shaking 
of  faith  in  accepted  things — a  strong  temptation  to 
try  to  find  possible  new  points  whence  to  survey 
even  historical  characters  and  incidents. 

Of  course  Jessie  Macqueen  was  the  sympathizing 
sharer  of  her  horror  and  her  pain.  And  poor  Jessie 
on  her  part  had  received  a  special  shock.  For  by 
the  morning  post,  after  that  long  sea-side  walk,  she 
had  received  a  letter  from  William  Eraser,  claim- 
ing renewal  of  the  betrothal  promise  which  she  had 
insisted  should  be  held  in  abeyance,  and  entreating 
her  to  join  her  brother  and  sister  in  Canada  as  soon 
as  possible,  with  a  view  to  speedily  becoming  his 
wife.  "It  is  but  a  wooden  shanty  to  which  I  can 
take  you,"  he  wrote,  "  but  a  few  years  of  indus- 
try will  make  it  and  the  wide  acres  on  which  it 
stands  our  very  own — earned  every  inch  by  the 
labors  of  our  two  heads  and  two  pairs  of  hands.  I 
know  you  don't  want  luxury,  much  as  I  should  like 
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to  give  it  to  you  ;  but  1  can  give  you  what  I  know 
you  do  want — honor,  independence,  and  the  sight  of 
the  poor  scape-grace,  who  so  miraculously  won  your 
love,  working  like  an  honest  man,  redeeming  the 
wilderness,  and,  at  any  rate,  not  spoiling  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

Jessie  had  gone  out  to  her  daily  post  with  her 
eyes  dancing  and  her  heart  leaping  as  they  had  not 
danced  and  leaped  for  years.  And  no  sooner  had 
she  got  there  than  she  received  the  blow  of  the  Man- 
nohill  tragedy. 

Of  course  she  wrote  at  once  to  William.  What 
his  father  would  do  she  could  not  guess  and  did  not 
allow  herself  to  ponder.  She  knew  certainly  that 
the  father  and  son  had  resumed  some  intercourse 
since  the  beginning  of  this  year  ;  but  she  knew  also 
that  their  letters  had  not  been  frequent,  nor  on  Mr. 
Fraser's  side  cordial,  and  that  her  own  name  had 
been  scrupulously  kept  out  of  them  on  either  side. 

Her  own  course  was  clear.  She  would  give  notice 
to  her  employers  in  time  to  leave  them  at  the  No- 
vember term,  and  then  she  would  start  on  her  long 
journey  as  soon  after  the  New  Year  as  she  could 
complete  her  preparations. 

Margery  was  taken  into  her  confidence,  and  so 
was  Barby.  The  young  girl's  fancy  was  a  little 
jarred  by  the  juxtaposition  in  which  the  sister's 
death  and  the  brother's  marriage  were  unavoidably 
presented,  separated  though  they  would  really  be  by 
the  lapse  of  at  least  several  months. 

JSTot  so  the  older  woman,  who  had  looked  at  death 
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in  the  face  of  her  own  dearest.  "  Life  mauna  stand 
still  for  it,"  she  said  ;  "  it  will  na  bide  on  life  :  the 
twa  hae  just  a  race  for  't.  Ye  needna  think  it 
means  forgetting,  Miss  Margery.  There's  nae  re- 
membrance sae  waef u'  as  what's  in  your  heart  when 
ye  hae  the  auld  smile  i'  your  face.  Marryin'  is  no 
bride-cake  and  junketing,  though  you  might  think 
so  to  hear  some  people  talk,  but  it's  loving  and 
helping  each  other  ;  and  those  are  lessons  ye  canna 
learn  the  length  and  the  depth  o'  wi'out  a  grave." 

Margery  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  attitude  Barby 
assumed  with  regard  to  Jessie  and  her  engagement. 
She  had  expected  to  hear  a  vigorous  protest  against 
' i  worthless  men  thinking  to  whistle  a  woman  aff 
the  auld  tree  the  vera  first  morning  they  got  up 
early,"  phrases  which  over  and  over  again  she  had 
heard  Barby  apply  to  similar  cases  in  the  abstract. 
But  now  Barby  said  little,  and  what  she  did  say, 
though  solemn  enough,  was  tender,  and  her  manner 
to  Jessie  grew  touchingly  reverent.  Perhaps  this 
may  have  been  with  some  such  feeling  as  doubtless 
often  prompted  a  Hebrew  maiden  to  give  a  sweeter 
herbage  and  a  kinder  caress  to  the  white  lamb  des- 
tined for  sacrifice. 

"  What  ithers  feel  it's  God's  will  they  should  do, 
let  the  rest  help  them  to  do,"  was  one  of  Barby' s 
rules  of  conduct ;  and  another  was,  "  Ilka  ane  kens 
the  want  o'  his  own  heirt ;  and  gin  a  lark  pines  for 
fresh  air  and  puir  fare,  why  should  we  shut  him  in 
a  cage  wi'  sugar  and  canary-seed  ?"  Nobody  ever 
knew  wliat  Barby' s  heart  had  wanted  in  its  day. 
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Nobody  ever  knew  whether  others  had  hindered  her 
from  doing  what  seemed  to  her  to  be  God's  will,  or 
whether  she  had  never  been  able  to  feel  that  God's 
will  led  her  in  the  path  where  she  would  go,  and  so 
had  refrained  from  walking  in  it.  Margery  and 
Laurie  had  often  wondered  how,  when,  and  with 
whom  Barby  had  fallen  in  love  ;  for  of  course  she  had 
done  so.  And  they  could  not  be  wrong.  But  Barby 
never  told,  and,  frankly  as  she  liked  to  talk  over 
"  auld  times,"  her  communications  never  revealed 
one  figure  prominently  in  the  light  of  her  history, 
or  suspiciously  in  its  shadows. 

But  if  Barby  gave  no  words  for  the  slight  grudge 
which  Margery  felt  against  William  Fraser  for  his 
undeserved  good  fortune,  her  father  quite  unex- 
pectedly gave  far  more  than  she  wanted.  Jessie 
had  grown  wonderfully  into  his  favor.  She  reminded 
him  of  a  child  of  his  own,  a  girl  a  year  older  than 
Margery,  who  had  died  in  her  cradle.  He  liked  to 
see  her  sitting  in  the  seat  he  fancied  his  other  daugh- 
ter might  have  occupied,  and  he  could  enjoy  her 
brightness  and  vivacity  without  feeling  that  burden 
of  parental  responsibility  which  occasionally  weighed 
him  down  when  his  thoughts  dwelt  on  his  own  chil- 
dren. And  now  he  recoiled  from  her  marriage  with 
a  bitterness  which  frightened  Margery  almost  as 
much  as  it  astonished  her. 

' '  It's  a  terrible  comfort  when  one  thanks  God 
that  a  young  thing  one  likes  is  not  one's  own,"  he 
said.  "It  is  well  for  William  Fraser  that  I  have 
no  right  to  interfere  with  his  marriage,  but  1  would 
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sooner  see  you,  Margery,  in  your  grave  than  married 
to  such  as  he  is.  And  because  Jessie  is  poor,  is  there 
nobody  akin  to  her  to  make  as  much  difficulty  over 
her  marrying  this  worthless  ne'er-do-well — I'll  say 
nothing  harder — as  there  was  to  object  to  his  marry- 
ing her  because  he  was  rich  ?" 

"  He  isn't  rich  now,  father,"  pleaded  Margery 
gently  ;  "  and  he  has  been  doing  well  for  a  long 
time,  and  Jessie  says  that  William  always  speaks  so 
kindly  of  you,  and  considers  himself  deeply  in  your 
debt." 

Her  father  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  and 
there  was  something  in  his  silence  which  made  her 
look  up  from  her  work.  His  face  was  dark  and 
agitated.  If  he  had  not  caught  her  eye,  she  thought 
he  was  going  to  say  something  ;  as  it  was,  he  sup- 
pressed it. 

' ;  Why  the  best  women  will  marry  the  worst 
men,"  he  began  presently,  "  is  and  always  has 
been  a  mystery  to  me  and  all  observant  people. ' ' 

"  Na,  na,  sir,"  said  Barby,  who  was  passing  to 
and  fro  and  heard  this  speech,  "  dinna  speak  sae 
hard  o'  yersel'  ;  the  dear  mistress  canna  contradick 
you  oot  o'  her  grave." 

"  And  here  comes  Jessie  herself  at  this  very  mo- 
ment," cried  Margery,  looking  from  the  window. 

"  Take  her  up  into  your  own  room,  then,"  said 
her  father  hastily  ;  "  I  cannot  see  her.  Never  let 
me  hear  any  more  about  this  wedding,  and  keep 
Jessie  out  of  my  way  as  much  as  possible." 

Margery  obeyed,  almost  trembling.     But  Jessie 
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had  not  come  to  make  a  visit.  Slie  came  to  ask 
Margery  to  bear  her  company  to  Mannohill.  She 
had  had  a  hasty  letter  from  Mr.  Eraser,  imploring 
her  to  go  and  see  him  there.  He  had  sent  his  car- 
riage for  her.  It  was  waiting  at  the  corner,  and 
they  would  be  driven  back  again  in  it.  There  was 
no  time  for  any  delay.  Margery  was  almost  afraid 
to  ask  her  father's  permission,  but  it  was  promptly 
though  irritably  given. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said  to  Barby,  as  he  saw  the 
vehicle  drive  away.  "  Everybody's  affairs  but  mine 
will  come  right.  That  ne'er-do-well  has  righted  him- 
self with  my  money  ;  and  he  will  marry  the  woman 
he  has  set  his  heart  on,  and  his  father  will  take  them 
back  into  favor,  and  leave  them  his  scores  of  thou- 
sands. All  very  fine  and  happy,  doubtless  ;  but  it's 
very  hard  that  all  my  poor  little  savings  should  be 
swamped  into  this  new  version  of  the  story  of  the 
prodigal  son." 

"  Whisht,  sir,  whisht,"  said  Barby  ;  "  seeing  hoo 
your  bairns  are  turning  oot,  I  dinna  ken  that  ye 
need  think  they  are  sae  muckle  waur  aff  for  the 


"  That  doesn't  make  the  fact  more  or  less  just," 
said  Mr.  Farquhar  fiercely.  "  And  as  for  the  chil- 
dren, thank  God  they  are  doing  well.  But  it  seems 
to  be  in  spite  of  my  loss,  and  not  by  reason  of  my 
help  ;  and  that's  bitter,  Barby— that's  bitter." 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  said  Barby  ;  "  maybe  ye  wad  ha' 
liked  to  feel  they  were  a'  sae  beholden  to  you,  that 
when  ye  lay  on  your  dying  bed  ye  didna  ken  whaur 
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they'd  gang  the  day  after  your  funeral.  There's  a 
many  kinds  o'  pride,  and  maybe  that's  one.  Is  this 
your  thankfulness,  sir,  for  Miss  Margery  bein'  put 
in  the  way  o'  making  her  fortune  ?  An'  for  Mr. 
Rab,  got  onsae  quickly  that  he  stan's  agude  chance 
o'  bein'  made  house-surgeon  next  year  ?  An'  for 
Mr.  Laurie,  just  got  the  big  bursary  that'll  cover 
a'  his  college  expenses  ?  D'ye  thank  the  Lord  for 
a'  that,  sir,  and  then  put  in  a  wee  grumble  at  the 
end  about  your  bittie  o'  siller  ?" 

"  But  it's  hard,  hard,  Parby,  for  one's  own 
life  and  one's  own  self  to  be  made  of  no  account," 
said  the  poor  gentleman,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

"Say  it's  hard  to  be  made  ken  that,  sir,"  an- 
swered Barby  with  emphasis  ;  "  for  it's  what  we  all 
are" 

And  then  she  went  back  to  her  kitchen.  She 
felt  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  her  master — that 
strong,  true  sympathy  which  gives  what  is  needed 
rather  than  what  is  wanted  ;  and  Mr.  Farquhar 
knew  well  enough  that  her  heart  was  with  him, 
though  on  her  own  part  she  mused,  ' '  I  wonner  he 
stands  my  sharp  tongue,  for  he  kens  what  I  say,  an' 
he  doesna  ken  what  I'd  do.  An'  I  ha'  to  speak 
sharp  whiles  to  keep  me  frae  sidin'  wi'  him,  an'  then 
wha's  there  wad  speak  plain  truth  to  us  baith  ?  Na, 
na,  the  cruet-stand  is  as  much  wanted  as  the  sugar- 
basin,  and  say  what  you^will,  it's  pepper  an'  salt 
an'  vinegar  that  keeps  things  from  going  bad.  And 
there  you  are,  Barby,  lass,  justifying  the  ways  that 
come  unco  easy  to  you,  an'  fmdin'  a  use  for  yoursel' 
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i'  the  warld,  alang  wi'  the  wild  beasts  that  destroy 
waur  vermin." 

Margery  did  not  return  home  till  quite  late. 
Jessie  had  had  a  long  interview  with  her  future 
father-in-law,  but  Margery  knew  little  except  that 
Mr.  Fraser  was  going  to  write  to  his  son  to  come 
home  and  be  married  in  his  native  city.  He  intended 
to  ask  no  more  ;  he  did  not  wish  to  recall  him  per- 
manently to  the  scene  of  old  temptations  and  for- 
mer bitterness. 

But  Margery  could  gather  that  the  harsh  old 
man's  heart  had  been  softened  by  his  daughter's 
death.  He  spoke  of  papers  of  hers  which  he  had 
found,  leading  him  to  think  that  she  too  had  had 
some  romance  dutifully  suppressed,  even  from  his 
suspicions.  (Little  could  he  dream  that  latterly  she 
had  quite  cast  off  all  these  youthful  dreams  as  un- 
worthy weaknesses  !)  He  was  inclined  to  blame 
himself  that  her  life  had  not  been  made  as  happy 
as  it  might  have  been — this,  indeed,  was  true  enough 
— and  that  some  of  this  might  be  somehow  his  fault, 
which  also  was  probably  very  true.  And  from  the 
terrible  "  too  late  "  of  her  sudden  ending,  he  turned 
back  piteously  to  those  who  remained,  and  was  fain 
to  think  that  he  might  not  have  been  so  absolutely 
in  the  right  as  he  had  deemed  himself. 

Margery  wished  that  her  father  would  be  inter- 
ested and  sympathetic.  But  she  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  her  brothers  on  that  score. 
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HOW  ONE  BORROWED,  AND  HOW  ANOTHER  INVESTED. 

"  AN  Australian  letter!"  said  Margery  next 
morning,  turning  over  the  budget  which  the  post- 
man had  left.  For  Margery  was  very  curious  of 
letters  now,  having  some  "  business "  ones  all  to 
herself,  and  a  share  and  interest  in  many  of  those 
which  came  to  Mr.  Demetrius.  "  An  Australian 
letter  for  my  father  !  From  whom  can  that  come  ? 
He  has  no  letters  from  Australia.  We  have  no 
kinsfolk  there — at  least,  none  who  ever  write  to  us  ;" 
for,  like  most  Scotch  folk,  the  Farquhars  had  some 
errant  relatives  whose  present  address  might  be  on 
the  Equator  or  the  North  Pole. 

Margery  put  the  letter  on  her  father's  plate,  be- 
side his  cup  and  saucer,  as  if  it  was  some  very  dainty 
morsel  ;  and  she  wondered  how  he  could  take  it  up 
and  look  at  it  so  leisurely,  and  then  put  it  down, 
and  wipe  his  glasses,  and  put  them  on,  before  he 
opened  it.  Elderly  people  seem  to  youth  so  oddly 
mistrustful ;  they  would  not  even  rush  to  respond  if 
they  were  advertised  for,  "  to  hear  of  something  to 
their  advantage  ;"  but  this  is  an  incredulity  taught 
by  many  experiences  of  the  ruses  of  impecunious 
third  cousins,  and  by  a  general  impression  somehow 
left  by  life  that  whatever  loses  itself  has  seldom 
increased  in  value  when  it  desires  to  find  youc 
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Does  anybody  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  long- 
accustomed  fear  and  anxiety  sharply  and  suddenly 
ended  ?  Those  who  do,  know  that  joy  can  give 
a  blow  as  bluntly  as  grief.  One  can  be  smothered 
by  roses  as  by  mire.  People  can  die  of  delight 
as  some  die  of  sorrow  ;  and  as  time  goes  on,  we 
most  of  us  get  a  certain  preparedness  for  pain  and 
composure  in  meeting  it.  There  is  really  more 
pleasure  than  pain  in  existence,  but  that  gen- 
erally reaches  us  in  safe  daily  dilutions,  and  shocks 
of  joy  do  not  come  often  enough  for  us  to  grow  used 
to  them. 

"  Thank  God  !"  cried  Mr.  Farquhar,  dropping  the 
letter  on  the  table,  and  letting  his  hand  fall  heavily 
upon  it — "  thank  God  !  it  is  all  come  right  at  last. 
I  wish  I'd  borne  it  better." 

His  two  sons  and  his  daughter  all  cried  out, 
"  What  was  it  ?"  and  instead  of  directly  answering 
them,  he  stretched  his  hands  toward  them,  and 
said  : 

"I'm  not  to  fall  a  burden  on  you  in  my  old  age 
after  all,  boys  ;  and  I'm  not  to  leave  you  nothing 
but  the  memory  of  a  worn-out  old  man,  Margery. 
It's  come  back." 

"I  do  wish  you  wouldn't  say  such  things, 
father,"  said  Rab  quite  testily.  "  And  what  is 
come  back  ?" 

"  The  lost  five  hundred  pounds,"  answered  Mr. 
Farquhar. 

"Are  you  quite  sure?"  asked  cautious  Rab. 
"  Where  is  it  now  ?  Where  has  it  been  ?" 
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"I  have  scarcely  noticed,"  confessed  Mr.  Far- 
quhar,  growing  cooler  and  a  little  confused  at  the 
thought  of  his  own  excitement.  '  *  Take  the  letter, 
and  read  it  aloud  carefully." 

It  was  not  very  long.  It  was  dated  simply  from 
"  Australia,"  and  was  written  in  a  characterless, 
lithographer's  hand,  and  ran  as  follows  : 

"  SIR  :  By  the  time  you  receive  this,  the  sum 
which  you  lost  two  years  ago  will  be  lying  to 
your  account  at  your  banker's."  (Mr.  Farquhar 
had  clearly  comprehended  nothing  beyond  this.) 
"  It  is  paid  through  a  firm  of  lawyers  here,  who  do 
not  know  the  name  of  their  client  in  this  matter. 
You  will  not  find  exactly  the  sum  you  lost,  as  I 
have  had  the  loan  of  that  for  two  years  without  your 
consent.  I  have  added  to  it  £100,  which  I  trust 
you  will  not  consider  insufficient  interest  for  that 
time.  For  further  explanation,  let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  I,  a  poor,  struggling,  hopeless  man,  who  had 
never  had  a  fair  chance  in  life,  felt  a  sudden  tempta- 
tion when  I  saw  you,  affluent  and  prosperous,  in  pos- 
session of  a  sum  of  money  which  you  did  not  need 
at  the  time,  and  which  would  be  certain  worldly  sal- 
vation to  me.  Believe  me,  I  never  meant  to  do 
more  than  borrow  it.  I  shall  not  tell  you  how  I 
knew  of  your  having  this  money,  or  how  I  managed 
to  obtain  possession  of  it.  You  may  have  seen  me 
casually,  you  may  have  heard  my  name,  but  we 
have  never  exchanged  a  single  word.  As  soon  as  I 
could,  without  exciting  suspicion — what  would  be 
called  a  guilty  conscience  made  me  very  cautious— 
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I  left  your  city  and  came  liere.  I  have  engaged  in 
speculative  business,  and  have  prospered  rarely.  I 
return  you  your  own  with  usury.  Allow  me  to 
hear  of  its  safe  receipt  through  an  advertisement 
in  the  Melbourne  Argus" 

"  Now,  if  that  man  had  been  caught  in  the  act, 
the  world  would  have  judged  him  a  mere  common- 
place felon,"  cried  Laurie. 

"  And  is  he  very  much  better  than  one  ?"  asked 
blunt  Kab — ' i  a  cold-blooded  scoundrel  !  I  don' t  see 
one  touch  of  real  compunction  in  the  whole  epistle. 
He  tries  to  justify  himself  in  his  very  act  of  rob- 
bery. ( I  never  meant  to  do  more  than  borrow  it,'  ' 
Rab  reiterated  ironically.  "  What  would  have 
become  of  his  loan  had  not  his  speculative  business 
prospered  rarely  ?" 

As  soon  as  she  fairly  understood  the  good  news, 
Margery  ran  down  to  the  kitchen  and  told  Barby, 
and  then,  to  own  the  whole  truth,  she  peeped  into 
the  parlor  and  told  Mr.  Demetrius,  and  all  the  three 
came  crowding  back  to  the  breakfast-table  together. 

"  Ay,"  said  Barby  ;  "  and  gin  I  were  you,  Mr. 
Farquhar,  I'd  gang  awa'  to  the  bank  as  soon  as  it's 
opened  and  mak'  sure  the  siller's  there.  If  the 
man  should  make  a  loss  i'  his  rare  prospering,  he 
might  borrow  it  again  !" 

"  And  now  I  suppose  you'll  get  rid  of  me," 
said  Mr.  Demetrius,  with  comical  fierceness.  "  It's 
a  good  wind  that  blows  nobody  ill.  "Well,  I  always 
felt  it  was  all  too  nice  to  last.  I  said  to  myself  last 
Christmas  day,  '  Demetrius,  make  the  most  of  it ; 
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you'll  have  your  mutton -chop  and  your  mince-pie 
all  to  yourself  again  next  year.'  You  won't  choose 
to  go  without  your  drawing-room  any  more,  of 
course.  When  shall  I  go  ?" 

Margery  looked  at  her  father  with  eager  eyes. 

i  4  Never,  Mr.  Demetrius — if  you  wait  till  we  ask 
you  to  go,"  returned  Mr.  Farquhar,  with  the 
warmth  of  joy  and  gratitude  and  a  little  secret 
penitence  in  his  voice. 

"  But  your  second  sitting-room  !"  persisted  Mr. 
Demetrius,  unwilling  to  be  reassured  while  there 
remained  cogent  reasons  against  his  stay,  which 
might  rise  and  assert  themselves  more  powerfully 
when  the  first  glow  of  feeling  had  passed  away. 

"  Weel,"  said  Barby,  with  that  prompt  practi- 
cality which  always  makes  the  desirable  the  pos- 
sible, u  gin  this  hoose  is  the  master's  own,  anither 
parlor  could  be  built  i'  the  wee  back  green,  and  a 
bit  spare  bedroom  aboon  it,  and  bonnie  views  there'  d 
be  frae  the  windows.  I've  often  thought  on  it." 

"  And  will  you  leave  off  your  work,  Miss  Mar- 
gery ?' '  said  Mr.  Demetrius,  turning  upon  her  so 
sharply  that  she  started,  but  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  answer  mischievously  : 

"  Why  don't  you  ask  Kab  if  he  is  going  to  drop 
his  medical  studies,  sir,  and  Laurie,  whether  he 
means  to  give  up  his  bursary  ?" 

"  Oh,  well,  well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Demetrius,  rather 
taken  aback  ;  while  Mr.  Farquhar  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  soothed  Margery's  filial  pain  forever 
by  remarking  that  it  would  be  better  worth  while 
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now  for  him  to  leave  tlie  house  to  Margery  ;  and 
Barby  rejoined  that  it  was  best  "  to  leave  gear  to 
those  who  had  won  some  for  themselV,  for  they 
kenned  hoo  to  manage  it." 

After  Barby' s  cynical  hint  concerning  the  money 
in  the  bank,  Mr.  Farquhar  did  not  feel  quite  at 
ease  till  he  went  and  ascertained  that  it  was  really 
there.  He  was  far  too  good  a  man  not  to  feel,  in 
his  thankfulness,  a  special  thanksgiving  that  the  son 
of  his  old  neighbor  and  landlord,  the  future  hus- 
band of  his  daughter's  friend,  was  guiltless  of  this 
wrong.  The  real  excuses  which  he  had  had  for  the 
suspicion  seemed  withered  to  nothing  now,  and  he 
hated  himself  for  having  harbored  the  idea.  Above 
all,  he  regretted  the  harsh  language  he  had  used 
concerning  William  Fraser  only  the  night  before 
when  speaking  to  Margery.  He  must  set  that  right 
with  her  now,  and  he  could  not  really  do  so  without 
telling  her  the  whole  of  his  fears  ;  for  he  could  not 
leave  her  to  fancy  that  his  judgments  had  grown  less 
harsh  only  because  his  circumstances  were  grown 
easier.  But  he  did  not  heed  the  self-humiliation  ; 
ho  did  not  feel  it  to  be  such,  but  rather  self -resto- 
ration. It  was  only  like  displaying  a  swept  and 
sunshiny  room  which  had  been  last  seen  dusty  and 
dingy. 

66  Margery,  my  child,' '  he  said,  as  he  came  in  and 
stood  beside  her  as  she  sat  alone  bending  over  her 
WOrk — that  work  which  was  already  so  dear  to  her 
that  she  had  sought  refuge  in  it  from  her  joy,  as 
she  would,  doubtless,  often  do  from  sorrow  in  long 
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years  to  come — "  Margery,  my  child,  you  must  for- 
get how  1  spoke  to  you  yesterday  concerning  "Wil- 
liam Fraser." 

"  "Why  ?  Has  anything  happened,  papa  ?"  Mar- 
gery asked  quickly,  so  excited  by  recent  events 
that  a  special  "  happening  "  for  every  new  hour  did 
not  seem  unnatural  to  her. 

"  Nothing  has  happened,  Margery,"  said  her 
father  ;  < '  the  facts  remain  as  they  were — that  Wil- 
liam Fraser  has  been  a  misguided  young  man  who 
has  now  seen  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  has  met  a 
better  fate  than  he  deserved  ;  not  being  singular 
among  us  in  that  respect  at  least,' '  he  added  gravely. 
"  But  I  spoke  as  I  did  because  I  suspected  him 
of  worse  things  than  mistakes  and  recklessness. 
Margery,  I  had  allowed  myself  to  think  that  he  was 
the  robber  of  our  house." 

"  Oh,  father,"  cried  Margery,  aghast. 

"  I  had  some  plausible  grounds  for  the  suspicion," 
said  Mr.  Farquhar.  "  He  knew  I  had  the  money 
in  the  house,  and  he  left  this  town  hurriedly  at 
dawn  next  day,  and  from  that  time  I  heard  he  was 
doing  well  abroad.  Of  course,  I  see  how  wrong  I 
was  now,  and  you  will  notice  how  misleading  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  may  be." 

c '  Dear  me,  how  sorry  I  am  I  did  not  tell  you  more 
that  I  knew,"  said  Margery.  "  But  I  felt  as  if 
Jessie  had  told  me  some  things  in  half  confidence 
— you  know,  father,  one  doesn'  t  tell  everything  that 
one  isn't  warned  to  keep  secret.  And  then,  too, 
I  saw  that  speaking  about  William  at  all  vexed  you 
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somehow — or  I  could  have  told  you  that  when  he 
left  here  he  had  but  twenty-five  pounds  with  him, 
and  that  though  we  have  heard  of  his  doing  well 
and  getting  on,  it  is  only  quite  as  a  working-man. 
He  got  the  government  grant  of  a  few  acres  for 
himself,  and  he  works  for  richer  farmers,  as  an 
agricultural  laborer.  I  don't  suppose  he  possesses 
a  hundred  pounds  of  his  own  money  yet." 

"  And  what  did  you  mean  when  you  said  that 
Jessie  reports  that  he  always  writes  as  feeling  deeply 
indebted  to  me  ?' '  asked  Mr.  Farquhar.  ' '  You  can 
understand  now  how  I  interpreted  that." 

Margery  stood  bewildered  for  a  moment,  and 
then  laughed  out.  ' '  Why,  I  thought  you'  d  remem- 
ber all  about  that  ?' '  she  said.  ' '  Don' t  you  recollect 
speaking  to  him  when  you  saw  him  outside  his 
father's  office  that  evening  before  the  robbery  ? 
People  had  left  off  speaking  to  William  Fraser  at 
that  time.  They  mostly  made  believe  they  did  not 
see  him  or  did  not  know  him.  And  so  your  speak- 
ing to  him,  father,  and  what  you  said,  seemed  to 
make  him  feel  he  could  yet  recover  himself,  and 
made  him  long  to  try  to  begin  w^ell  once  more.  He 
went  and  told  poor  Jessie  all  about  it  that  very  even- 
ing, though  he  had  not  seen  her  for  some  time 
before  ;  and  they  decided  together  that  he  had 
better  go  quite  away  as  quickly  as  possible.  And 
so  he  started  off  at  once." 

That  was  all  Margery  knew,  and  it  was  quite 
enough  for  all  purposes.  No  human  being  but 
Jessie  Macqueen  and  William  Fraser  himself  knew 
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all  the  secrets  of  that  memorable  evening.  Nobody 
was  likely  to  realize  that  the  rich  man's  disinher- 
ited son  had  been  absolutely  a  penniless  outcast, 
sunk  to  that  deepest  depth  when  daily  bread  must 
be,  not  earned,  but  won  in  meanest  ways.  He 
had  often  hung  about  town  before,  and  aimlessly 
vanished,  and  as  aimlessly  come  back  again.  But 
at  that  time,  when  the  swine's  food  turned  very 
bitter  in  the  poor  prodigal's  mouth,  it  seemed  out 
of  his  power  to  get  away — away — away — among  the 
fresh  scenes  and  associations  which  are  so  favorable 
to  a  new  departure  in  life  ;  for  a  penitent  heart  does 
not  necessarily  become  heroic.  William  Fraser  went 
to  Jessie  Macqueen  that  evening  to  ask  her  to  record 
for  him  his  vow  that,  God  helping  him,  he  would 
live  an  honest,  industrious  life  henceforward,  though 
it  might  be  bat  as  a  porter  at  the  market,  or  tramp- 
ing the  country  as  a  tinker,  till  men  should  once 
more  respect  and  trust  him.  And  he  meant  it. 
But  through  what  an  ordeal  would  his  new  resolution 
have  been  called  to  pass,  had  not  a  woman's  love 
saved  him  from  it  ?  Jessie  had  gone  straight  to  her 
little  desk  and  taken  from  it  that  twenty-five  pounds 
of  which  Margery  had  spoken.  It  was  more  than 
half  of  the  savings  of  five  years  of  patient  industry, 
more  than  half  her  all  ;  but  she  had  bidden  him 
take  it  for  God's  sake,  and  for  her  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  dead  mother  whom  he  could  scarcely 
remember,  and  go  away  where  strangers'  eyes  would 
look  at  him  without  doubt  or  scorn. 

"  I  cannot  take  your  money,"  he  had  said. 
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"  You  are  not  taking  it  from  me  now,"  she  had 
answered,  with  the  strong  light  of  love  and  anguish 
burning  in  her  face.  "  You  are  only  keeping  it  for 
me  ;  you  will  not  take  it  from  me  till  you  go  wrong 
again  !  William,  William,  let  me  do  this  for 
God's  sake.  I  ought  to  be  ready  to  do  as  much  for 
any  living  soul.  Let  me  do  it,  when  for  once  I 
love  enough  to  want  to  do  it !' ' 

That  had  forever  saved  him  from  himself.  He 
could  not  "  take  her  money  from  her."  The 
thought  of  that  debt  kept  him  steady  at  his  dull, 
hard  labor — the  thought  of  that  love  gave  him  new 
thoughts  of  God.  For  God  was  Jessie's  God,  and 
it  was  following  in  the  steps  of  Jesus  and  breathing 
in  His  Spirit  which  had  made  her  what  she  was. 
The  knowledge  of  the  faith  silently  reposed  in  him 
— the  sacrifice  secretly  made  for  him — re-created 
his  life.  Out  of  a  world  of  vain  shadows,  domi- 
nated by  an  incomprehensible  Judge,  his  spirit  was 
born  again  into  the  safe  home,  where  an  unseen 
Father's  heart  is  made  manifest  in  a  visible  Brother's 
suffering  love. 

There  are  such  ventures  sent  out  on  the  sea  of 
life.  Few  but  God  know  of  their  tearful  launch, 
even  when  they  return  as  Jessie's  did  in  joy  and 
gladness.  And  yet  it  suffices  that  if  they  are 
wrecked,  God  knows  that  too. 

A  great  deal  more  heroism  goes  to  the  uplifting 
of  the  world  than  some  folks  dream  of.  We  praise 
what  we  hear  about,  for  the  sake  of  what  we  shall 
never  hear  or  tell.  We  may  make  no  secret  of  our 
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subscriptions  ;  we  may  be  a  little  vain  of  our  phi- 
lanthropies ;  but  if  there  is  something  in  our  lives 
which  we  did  with  our  right  hand  while  we  hid 
our  left  from  its  knowledge,  something  which  we 
should  blush  to  own  before  those  friends  who  be- 
lieve in  our  shrewdness  and  worldly  wisdom,  that  is 
probably  the  very  one  of  our  deeds  which  the  angels 
have  recorded,  and  which,  when  we  have  left  all  our 
earthly  investments  behind,  will  endow  us  with  a 
share  in  the  everlasting  habitations. 
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XIII. 

THE    END. 

How  incredulous  Mr.  Farquhar  would  have  been 
had  he  heard  in  the  autumn  that  at  New  Year  there 
would  be  a  wedding  in  his  house,  and  the  bride 
would  be  Jessie  Macqueen  and  the  bridegroom 
William  Fraser  ! 

And  yet  so  it  came  to  pass.  J  essie  made  Margery's 
home  hers  during  the  last  weeks  of  her  maidenhood, 
and  William  Fraser  was  glad  to  receive  his  life's 
best  blessing  from  the  kind,  neighborly  hand  which 
first  had  been  reached  out  to  him  in  his  degradation. 

Also,  the  marriage  being  celebrated  in  the  Far- 
quhars'  house  spared  the  necessity  of  any  festal 
arrangements  in  the  gloomy  mansion  of  Mannohill. 
The  habits  of  a  lifetime  are  not  changed  in  a  moment, 
and,  after  the  first  softening  had  passed  away,  old 
Mr.  Fraser,  though  remaining  conciliated,  was  not 
inclined  to  be  genial.  He  raised  Jessie  to  a  height 
of  favor  from  which  he  still  excluded  his  son.  Cer- 
tainly he  received  William  to  his  house,  and  gave  a 
dinner  party  to  some  of  his  old  neighbors,  at  which 
lie  made  a  point  of  treating  his  son  with  the  utmost 
punctilio.  .  And  he  announced  his  determination  to 
be  present  at  the  wedding  ceremony. 

And  perhaps  he  was  both  just  and  wise  to  go  no 
further — to  make  no  mention  of  his  future  plans, 
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and  to  leave  William's  present  life  to  go  on  under  its 
own  severe  and  stringent  conditions,  only  softening 
these  a  little  to  Jessie — and  through  her  of  course 
to  his  son — by  endowing  her  with  such  a  modest 
marriage  portion  as  she  might  have  received  from 
her  own  schoolmaster-father  had  he  lived  and  pros- 
pered, instead  of  dying,  as  he  had  done,  young  and 
needy. 

There  was  little  enough  of  what  Barby  disparag- 
ingly called  "  bride-cake  and  junketing  "  about  that 
marriage-day.  And  yet  it  was  a  pretty  wedding. 
Mr.  Demetrius' s  parlor  was  made  bright  with  flow- 
ers, even  at  that  wintry  season  ;  and  though,  except 
Mr.  Fraser  and  the  minister  and  the  young  couple 
themselves,  there  was  nobody  present  but  the  Far- 
quhar  household,  yet  the  little  group  contained  within 
itself  the  elements  of  reverence,  and  loveliness,  and 
promise. 

Barby,  of  course,  was  in  the  parlor  when  the  two 
young  lives  were  bound  in  one,  and  Margery  noticed 
that  all  that  day  she  called  Jessie  "  the  dear  lamb." 
Barby  was  rustling  awfully  in  a  black  silk  dress, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Fraser. 

"It's  dreidfu7  to  becarryin'  as  muckle  as  a  term's 
wage  on  ane's  back,"  she  said  submissively,  "an' 
the  auld  Adam  o'  me  canna  help  wishin'  that  some 
I  kenned  when  I  was  a  lassie  could  see  the  thickness 
an'  the  quality  o't  !  Weel,  weel,  a's  vanity  ;  but 
this  will  last  my  time,  I  reckon,  an'  it'll  do  for 
occasions  o'  life  oro'  deith,  wi'  a  red  ribbon  or  a  bit 
crape." 
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They  were  all  seated  in  the  dining-room,  partak- 
ing of  what  would  be  probably  the  last  meal  they 
would  enjoy  together  in  this  world,  when  the  after- 
noon post  came  in.  It  brought  a  newspaper  sent 
from  the  Melbourne  Argus  office,  forwarded  to 
prove  the  insertion  of  the  receipt  advertisement 
Mr.  Farquhar  had  sent  to  that  journal.  Eab  opened 
the  packet  and  read  the  announcement,  which  was 
simple  enough  : 

"  Mr.  Farquhar,  of ,  Scotland,  has  received 

the  £600  forwarded  to  the  Shire  Bank." 

But  another  advertisement  printed  below  this 
caught  Rab's  eye,  and  he  went  on  reading  aloud, 
regardless  of  Barby's  "  Whisht  !  that  will 
keep"  : 

"  Don't  think  ye've  undone  your  sin  by  paying 
back  the  money.  It's  no  your  credit,  whoever  ye 
are,  that  you  didn't  ruin  an  honest  man's  house. 
You're  beholden  to  each  one  that  rose  up  and  did 
his  own  part,  or  you  might  have  had  the  blude  o'  a 
broken  heart  an'  of  spoiled  lives  to  carry  to  your 
grave.  You  put  black,  bitter  feelings  into  gude 
kindly  folk.  I  doubt  you  are  no  better  now  than 
you  were  before,  for  you've  been  a  thief,  and  you're 
no  honest  till  you  ca'  your  deeds  by  their  richt 
names.  Own  to  God  the  sin  you  did  commit, 
and  thank  Him  for  saving  you  from  waur  than  you 
reckoned  on.  For  an  evil  tree  cannot  bring  forth 
gude  fruit,  and,  gin  a  sin  doesna  turn  a  curse  to  a' 
whom  it  touches,  it's  because  it's  turned  aside  by 
something  not  o'  itseP,  but  o'  the  grace  an'  gift  o' 
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God.  I'm  sorry  for  you  an'  your  money-making, 
puir  creatur'." 

"  Now,  I'm  quite  sure  that's  your  doing,  Barby," 
said  Rab.  "  What  made  you  go  and  send  that  long 
paragraph  without  saying  a  word  to  anybody  ?" 

"  Because  I  thought  ane  soul  is  worth  as  much  as 
anither,"  returned  Barby  dryly,  though  her  face  was 
a  little  flushed,  "an'  a  puir  word  spoken  straight 
into  a  man's  sel'  may  be  worth  mair  than  a  gran' 
sermon  shot  up  i'  the  air,  like." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Fraser,  in  his  curt,  decided 
way — for  business  was  his  highest  element,  and  the 
more  earnest  he  was  the  more  business  like  he  became 
— "  well,  we  are  not  drinking  toasts,  but  even  as  a 
few  minutes  ago  we  pressed  our  good  wishes  on 
these  two  young  people,  so  I  think  we  may  join  in 
another  wish — that  no  further  mishap,  but  rather 
all  increase  and  blessing,  may  rest  on  the  little  for- 
tune so  strangely  restored  to  its  rightful  owner." 

' '  And  how  can  the  fortune  say  i  Thank  you '  ?' ' 
cried  Rab. 

"Let  Barby  speak  for  it,"  said  his  father  with 
grave  gentleness  ;  "  for  I  begin  to  think  that  while 
we  had  her  we  never  lost  the  family  fortune." 

Close  the  doors  upon  them  sitting  there — glad 
thoughts  in  every  heart,  the  old  folks  content  and 
satisfied,  the  prayers  of  love  fulfilled,  the  sweet  hopes 
of  youth  a-blooming — usefulness,  honor,  possibly 
fame,  attendant  on  each  young  life. 

Never  mind  that  some  dark  days  must  come  in 
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time,  that  new  difficulties  must  arise.  "We  gather 
those  flowers  which  have  expanded  their  beauty, 
and  we  leave  the  buds,  knowing  that  they  too, 
through  storm  and  sunshine,  will  ripen  into  perfect 
blossom. 


FAMILY    FOETUSES 


PART  II. 


I. 


SETTLING    DOWN. 

WHAT  life  and  what  household  does  not  know  long 
sweeps  of  days  and  weeks  and  months,  which  are  not 
much  remembered  because  they  were  so  quietly  con- 
tent and  happy  ?  Such  times  are  like  tracts  of  rich 
flat  country,  through  which  we  pass  with  little  notice 
beyond  a  general  consciousness  of  verdure  and  bright- 
ness, of  a  smooth  path  under  foot  and  a  wide  sky- 
view  over  head. 

Such  a  time  had  come  to  the  Farquhar  family. 
It  was  not  only  that  their  tiny  patrimony  was  restored 
— that  family  fortune  which,  small  as  it  was,  yet 
amply  sufficed  to  keep  the  daily  struggle  of  life  from 
too  close  relation  with  daily  needs.  That  was  much  ; 
and  it  was  more  than  it  might  have  been,  through  the 
brightening  influence  it  had  on  Mr.  Farquhar  him- 
self. It  changed  his  views  of  society  and  of  politics  ; 
it  changed  even  his  choice  of  chapters  and  psalms  for 
family  worship.  His  children  were  only  thankful 
and  relieved,  but  he  himself  was  humbled.  He 
realized  that  Barby's  warning  had  not  been  un- 
heeded. He  had  not  blessed  and  trusted  God  in 
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the  day  of  emptiness,  and  that  gave  one  peniten- 
tial prayer  to  this  day  of  thanksgiving. 

But  this  prosperous  time  was  more  than  this  :  it 
gave  a  leisure  and  opportunity  for  them  all  to  see 
what  they  had  done  and  come  through,  and  what 
mischances  might  easily  have  befallen  them. 

"  We  turned  a  sharp  corner,"  said  practical  Rab  ; 
"  but  we  might  have  had  an  awful  spill.  You  don't 
know  how  I  used  to  feel,  Laurie,  in  those  first  few 
days  when  I  thought  I'd  have  to  give  up  my  pro- 
fession .  It  would  have  been  dreadfully  easy  to  think 
nothing  could  matter  much,  and  then  drift  to  the 
bad.  Of  course  one  ought  not  to  feel  so — there's 
no  excuse  for  it ;  but  it's  a  blessing  when  one  gets 
a  help  to  be  good.'' 

"  And  everything  happened  so  curiously,"  said 
Margery.  "  It  was  such  a  series  of  little  things 
which  brought  matters  round  to  be  endurable  and 
go  on  evenly.  And  it  always  seems  to  me  as  if, 
had  any  link  in  the  chain  been  dropped,  all  might 
have  been  spoiled  ;  and  some  looked  such  little 
links  at  the  time,  that  it  did  not  seem  to  matter 
whether  they  were  taken  up  or  not. " 

"  Of  little  things  who  little  makes, 
For  lesser  things  he  trouble  takes," 

carolled  Laurie,  quoting  from  a  German  poet. 

"  But  Barby  was  a  brick  !"  pursued  Eab.  "  Not 
five  women  out  of  a  hundred  could  have  been  what 
she  was.  Why,  at  first,  when  .everything  seemed 
upset,  the  mere  sight  of  her  was  enough  to  hold 
by  !" 
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"  I  felt  that  too,"  said  Margery  ;  "  but  then,  of 
course,  I  had  the  many  wise  words  she  said  to  me. 
I  did  not  expect  you  would  have  noticed  it  so 
much." 

"  Oh,  it  does  not  matter  much  what  people  say," 
returned  Rab  ;  "  it  is  what  they  are  that  tells — and 
what  they  do,  perhaps." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Laurie  ;  "  only  any  action  may 
stand  alone,  and  what  people  are  is  the  sum  total  of 
the  actions  of  their  whole  life." 

"  One  felt  that  nothing  mattered  to  Barby,"  con- 
tinued Rab.  "  One  might  take  all  her  savings  out 
of  the  bank,  and  she  would  not  be  poorer  ;  one 
might  give  her  a  million,  and  she  would  not  be 
richer.  One  felt  she  could  go  to  the  very  workhouse 
with  a  good  grace,  and  make  it  the  right  thing  to 
do.  She's  a  terrible  tine  woman  is  Barby,"  he  con- 
cluded, playfully  using  a  local  colloquialism,  which 
in  this  case  was  not  without  its  fitness. 

And  during  this  period,  more  than  ever,  the  young 
folks  tried  to  coax  Barby  into  bringing  her  work  into 
the  parlor  instead  of  the  kitchen. 

' '  Now  I  know  you  are  going  to  preach  us  a  ser- 
mon," Rab  would  say,  u  so  sit  down  and  make 
yourself  comfortable.  It  is  not  becoming  for  a 
mentor  to  stand  hand  upon  door,  to  edify  his  schol- 
ars." 

"  I  dinnaken  wha  your  mentor  is,"  Barby  would 
say  ;  adding  dryly,  "  but  do  your  professors  sit  wi' 
their  feet  on  squabs  while  they're  dinging  their  sci- 
ence into  ye  ?  Does  the  minister,  honest  man  !  sit 
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at  his  ease  during  service  time  ?  "Wae's  me  if  my 
tongue' s  rinnin'  on  owre  fast,  for  I  was  going  to  say 
the  blessed  angels  the  Bible  tells  us  o'  were  aye  just 
standin'  up,  ready  to  start  again  on  their  Master's 
business — an'  I'm  aff  this  minute  to  my  ironing." 

But  those  happy  years  were  not  without  their 
landmarks.  There  was  the  beautiful  time  when  all 
the  young  people  went  to  London  for  their  tirst  visit 
to  that  mighty  magic  maze  of  magnificence,  mys- 
tery, and  misery.  They  were  invited  to  make  a 
visit  in  the  home  of  that  English  student,  Theodore 
Bulkeley,  who,  after  his  introduction  to  the  Far- 
quhars'  home  on  that  memorable  Christmas  day,  had 
returned  again  and  again  to  share  its  sociality  and 
partake  of  its  hospitality.  It  was  their  first  real ' '  out- 
ing ' '  into  the  great  world  of  strange  places  and 
strange  faces.  They  had  stayed  in  Edinburgh  once 
in  a  kinsman's  house  ;  they  had  repeatedly  strayed 
into  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  nooks  far  and  near  on 
.Dee- side,  but  made  home-like  by  familiar  presences 
and  names.  Everybody  felt  that  this  was  some- 
thing quite  different.  Why,  instead  of  the  half- 
grown-from  frocks  and  coats  which  had  been  packed 
up  to  wear  out  on  Cousin  David's  farm  near  the 
Falls  of  Corriemulzie,  or  in  Aunt  Mary's  school- 
house  on  Speyside,  everything  now  must  be  new  and 
fresh  and  perfect.  It  was  Mr.  Farquhar,  the  anx- 
ious father,  and  Barby,  the  severely  thrifty,  who 
were  the  first  to  insist  on  this.  The  young  folks 
had  not  much  thought  for  themselves  amid  their 
eager  delight  at  the  marvels  and  novelties  before 
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them.  Only  Margery  felt  something  very  like  con 
viction  of  sin  when  she  bought  two  new  dresses,  a 
jacket,  three  pair  of  gloves,  and  a  hat,  all  at  once. 
Some  of  the  most  honest  and  simple-minded  among 
us  find  it  hard  to  fully  realize  that  there  is  not  some- 
thing wrong  in  any  entirely  new  experience,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  a  pleasant  one. 

Perhaps  nobody  in  the  house  but  Barby  quite 
understood  what  this  going  away  really  meant. 
Barby  was  a  woman  of  few  tears  nowadays,  but 
some  hot  drops  fell  now  and  then  as  she  sat  in  her 
clean  kitchen  "  refooting "  the  stockings  for  the 
three  pair  of  dear  feet  that  would  soon  be  trudging, 
as  Barby  chose  to  put  it.  u  up  to  the  top  o'  the 
Monument,  an'  down  to  the  bottom  o'  the  Thames 
Tunnel." 

"  A'body  kens  what's  coming,"  she  said,  "  when 
the  young  birds  begin  takin'  wee  trips  f  rae  the  auld 
nest.  They  come  back — oh  yes  !  Noah's  doo  came 
back  ance  an'  again,  but  she  left  her  heirt  outside  ; 
and  whiles  she  went  awa'  again — and  stayed.  An' 
he'd  ha'  been  a  puir  fule  gin  he'd  tried  to  keep  her. 
An'  sae  wad  ye  be,  Barby  woman.  But  dinna  steek 
your  tears  ;  it's  owre  guide  o'  the  A' mighty  to  tak' 
care  that  some  showers  shall  fa'  in  ilka  season  o'  life, 
or  we  should  be  dried-up,  parched  auld  folk." 

Was  it  some  secret  sense  of  greater  changes  pre- 
figured by  this  one  which,  after  all  the  noisy  joy  of 
preparation,  at  the  very  last  touched  the  three 
young  people  with  a  silent  regretfulness  which  had 
in  it  some  shade  of  compunction  ?  • 
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"  I  almost  wish  we  were  not  going,  after  all — or 
I  wish  we  were  all  going  together.  There  will  be 
no  such  sunsets  as  this  in  London,"  sighed  Margery, 
standing  at  the  west  window. 

"  Does  that  speech  mean  that  you  are  sorry  to 
leave  something  for  our  enjoyment  while  you  are 
away  ?"  said  Mr.  Demetrius,  who  overheard 
her. 

"  Oh,  no  !"  cried  Margery  passionately  ;  "  only 
I  know  how  I  shall  long  for  that  sunset  before  I  see 
it  again." 

"  Take  care  you  find  the  same  sunset  here  when 
you  do  come  back,"  said  Mr.  Demetrius  mysteri- 
ously :  but  one  could  not  tell  whether  or  not  Mar- 
gery heard  him,  for  she  had  made  up  her  mind  not 
to  begin  to  cry,  and  was  quite  absorbed  in  bringing 
her  eyes  to  the  same  determination. 

But  the  visit  proved  pleasanter  even  than  aU  an- 
ticipations. And  the  home-coming  was  without  a 
single  cloud  ;  and  after  they  had  run  through  the 
house,  with  those  well-known  exclamations  of 
"  How  strange  it  seemed  to  see  the  unchanged  old 
place  !"  and  "  How  nice  !"  and  "  How  the  beauty 
of  going  away  lay  in  the  coming  back  !"  they  un- 
folded their  budget  of  news. 

That  which  we  expect  always  comes  at  last  in 
unexpected  quarters.  Margery  had  fallen  in  love 
with  nobody,  and  nobody  had  fallen  in  love  with  her. 
Kab  had  come  back  with  a  fixed  antipathy  to  Lon- 
don— to  all  big  cities — to  any  city  bigger  than  his 
own  gray,  prim  Alma  Mater.  It  was  Laurie — 
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Laurie  to  whom  the  visit  seemed  least  likely  to  be 
significant — for  whom  it  had  borne  fruit. 

"  Eh  !  what's  come  owre  ye  ?  Are  ye  bewitched, 
laddie  ?"  was  Barby's  ejaculation  ;  for  the  boy  was 
a  man,  with  the  light  of  definite  purpose  and  ambi- 
tion in  his  eyes,  in  place  of  the  glancing  gleams  of 
fancy. 

He  was  bewitched— bewitched  by  that  mighty 
syren,  London,  who  has  lured  so  many  to  her  heart- 
less embrace.  To  imaginative  minds  there  is  always 
a  fascination  about  the  unknown.  Who  does  not  feel 
that  a  city  wherein  one  sleeps  for  the  first  time  is 
different  from  all  the  other  cities  one  knows  ?  Do 
you  hear  voices  in  the  little  court  behind  your  inn  ? 
— there  is  a  tragedy  going  on  there.  Is  there  a  light 
high  up  in  the  house  opposite  ? — there  a  genius  is 
wasting  himself  with  his  midnight  oil.  You  start 
when  a  carillon  peals  from  a  neighboring  steeple  : 
it  does  not  tell  you  it  is  eight  o'clock,  and  time  to  shut 
up  shop — it  is  the  voice  of  the  city  rising  in  melody 
to  God.  The  people  going  to  and  fro  are  not  com- 
mon people  :  they  are  saints  and  martyrs — they 
have  histories.  And  who  can  say  that  the  fresh 
eye  does  not  see  the  truth — that  inner  fact  which, 
like  the  secrets  revealed  by  the  microscope,  may 
not  be  exposed  to  the  accidents  of  common  light 
and  life  ? 

And  when  this  bewitchment  is  first  felt  in  one  of 
the  great  capitals  of  the  world,  it  is  apt  to  overmaster 
a  whole  life.  For  these  great  cities  will  always  hold 
some  nooks  unexplored,  some  secrets  unfathomed  ; 
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unguessed  tragedies  will  always  keep  rising  to  the 
surface  of  their  life  stream,  with  significant  hints  of 
those  which  remain  submerged.  It  takes  a  wide 
and  long  experience  of  humanity  to  realize  that  all 
the  elements  of  destiny,  all  the  raw  material  of 
agony  and  humor,  can  lurk  in  the  quiet  lives  of  a 
hundred  people  in  a  village  among  the  hills.  The 
young  will  always  be  fascinated  by  the  mysterious 
and  unwieldy.  The  child  gazes  longer  at  a  picture 
of  the  pyramids  than  at  the  outline  of  a  Greek 
statue.  Laurie  had  done  less  "  sight-seeing "  in 
London  than  either  of  the  others.  He  had  escaped 
from  the  loquacious  and  zealous  escort  of  Theodore 
Bulkeley,  and  had  gone  for  quiet  strolls  with  Theo- 
dore's aunt,  or  with  old  Mr.  Bulkeley.  Miss  Milli- 
cent  Bulkeley  was  something  of  an  antiquarian,  and 
knew  the  houses  in  which  poets  had  died  and  the 
churchyards  in  which  they  were  buried.  She  knew, 
too,  the  scenes  which  modern  novelists  had  chosen 
for  their  books  ;  and  though  she  did  not  take  much 
interest  in  these,  being  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind, 
and  thinking  that  was  "  only  fancy,"  yet  she  in- 
dicated them  to  Laurie  for  his  own  discovery  and 
exploration.  Then  he  went  with  Mr.  Bulkeley  to 
the  law  courts,  and  saw  the  wonderful,  hopeful, 
ruined  clients,  the  needy  men  with  vague  claims  to 
millions — the  men  whom  somebody  had  wronged  in 
early  life,  and  who  had  wronged  themselves  ever 
since  by  never  forgetting  it.  He  went,  too,  to  some 
of  the  police  courts,  and  gazed  with  pitiful,  generous 
awe  at  the  terrible  forms  and  faces  there  creeping 
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up  to  testify,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  to  the  Inferno 
which  a  luxurious  civilization  keeps  beneath  its  ban- 
queting-halls* 

And  then,  perhaps  more  than  all,  he  had  gone 
wandering  —  wandering  by  himself.  He  had 
peeped  into  scores  of  city  churches,  where  the  pale 
light  came  ruddy  through  gorgeous  windows,  and 
tinged  the  richly-carved  pews,  the  soft  cushions,  and 
grand  prayer-books  which  the  dead  had  left  behind 
and  the  living  would  use  no  more.  He  had  found 
out  ancient  almshouses,  up  blind  courts,  where  the 
old  people  peeped  out  to  see  who  this  could  be,  who 
was  neither  rector,  warden,  nor  gossip,  and  felt 
uneasy  in  their  minds  for  days  afterward,  and  asked 
each  other  astonishing  questions  about  charity  com- 
missioners and  the  like.  He  had  gone  down  to 
Ratcliffe  Highway,  and  stood  trembling  amid  the 
awful  welcome  which  the  greatest  maritime  nation 
in  the  world  permits  for  her  home-coming  sons  and 
her  stranger  sailor-guests.  He  had  found  out  the 
old  arch  beneath  which  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
had  ridden  in  from  the  crusades.  He  looked  down 
"  the  dark  arches,"  that  mysterious  subterranean 
region  by  the  river-side  which  more  recent  improve- 
ments have  swept  away,  but  which  remained  then, 
a  haunt  of  secret  crime  and  houseless  misery,  and 
served  to  give  the  shiver  of  realism  to  many  an  ap- 
palling legend  whispered  o'  nights  round .  blazing 
fires  in  snug  households  hard  by.  He  stood  on  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs.  Its  woful  heroine  passed  him  at 
every  turn,  even  sadder  in  her  laughter,  her  paint, 
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and  her  finery  than  she  could  be  as  the  poet  saw  her, 
u  rashly  importunate,  gone  to  her  death.' '  And  he 
saw  the  little  boys — some  of  them  with  such  sweet, 
high-bred  faces  ! — who  before  the  school-board  days 
used  to  haunt  Charing  Cross,  startling  passengers 
by  turning  somersaults  in  their  rags,  and  walking 
beside  'bus  horses  on  their  hands,  with  bare  feet  high 
in  the  air.  Where  were  their  mothers  ?  Who  were 
their  fathers  ?  Which  of  them  was  destined  to  do 
well  for  himself  and  for  the  world,  and  which  to 
mount  the  gallows  ?  Ah  !  and  Laurie  saw  Newgate, 
and  stood  by  the  dark  Debtor's  Door,  and  thought  of 
the  long  procession,  some  so  innocent,  some  so  guilty, 
some  repenting,  some  defiant,  who  had  there  looked 
their  last  on  the  summer  sky,  and  heard  the  clock  of 
St.  Sepulchre's  strike  their  hour  of  death  just  as  it 
struck  noon  while  he  lingered  there. 

And  this  was  not  morbid.  For  it  was  not  the 
crime,  the  sin,  or  the  suffering  which  attracted 
guileless  Laurie,  but  sympathy  with  a  struggling 
humanity,  and  much  such  a  sympathy  as  angels  feel, 
too  :  for  Laurie  could  not  understand  the  fascina- 
tion of  temptations  of  the  baser  sort,  and  looked  on 
their  victims  with  the  pity  we  feel  for  those  who 
succumb  to  the  inroads  of  loathsome  disease. 

Why  was  it  that  London  suddenly  seemed  to  be 
Laurie  Farquhar's  home,  and  the  pleasant  city  by 
the  northern  sea  only  the  place  where  he  had  stayed 
till  he  had  found  the  other  ?  Who  can  fathom 
these  mysterious  attractions  ?  Have  not  men  been 
strangely  drawn  toward  unknown  places,  which 
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they  have  discovered  to  be  the  scene  of  their  birth, 
or  the  dwelling  of  their  life's  love  ?  And  we  shall 
each  die  somewhere.  Where  ?  In  some  quiet  church- 
yard there  is  a  corner  waiting  for  our  dust.  It 
may  be  under  the  shadow  of  some  familiar  tower,  or 
it  may  be  some  spot  we  have  passed  only  once,  or 
not  at  all  yet.  Have  we  ever  seen  it  in  some  for- 
gotten dream  ? 

But  if  London  had  made  a  captive  of  Laurie,  he 
had  taken  two  London  hearts  by  storm.  Old,  quiet, 
subdued  hearts  they  were,  into  which  he  stole  like 
the  shadow  of  the  departed.  Theodore  Bulkeley 
had  had  a  brother  a  year  younger  than  himself, 
whose  birth  had  cost  their  mother  her  life,  and  who 
had,  therefore,  been  loved  both  by  their  father  and 
aunt  with  that  intense  affection  which  is  generally 
rooted  in  anguish.  The  boy  had  grown  up  bright, 
impulsive,  and  enthusiastic,  and  had  died — died  on 
the  threshold  of  manhood — died  at  the  very  age 
Laurie  was  when  he  came  as  a  guest  to  the  Bulkeleys' 
house.  The  father  had  never  been  the  same  man 
since.  His  wife's  death  had  nearly  broken  his  heart 
nineteen  years  before  ;  and  though  he  took  this 
second  grief  quietly  and  undernonstratively,  as  they 
do  who  are  experienced  in  pain,  yet  it  came  to  a 
nature  worn  by  long  endurance,  and  the  remnant 
of  his  energies  and  hopefulness  failed  before  it,  as 
the  dry  leaves  fall  in  the  lightest  breeze  that  follows 
a  long  drought.  He  went  about  his  professional 
duties  with  no  heart  in  them,  but  as  if  it  were  easier 
merely  to  keep  in  the  old  groove  than  even  to  fall 
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out  of  it.  He  loved  Theodore,  and  was  proud  of 
him  and  interested  in  his  progress  ;  but  Theodore 
had  his  own  face,  and  the  bluff,  hearty  manners  and 
robust  constitution  of  his  own  youth,  while  the  dead 
lad  had  been  the  mother's  child,  and  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  that  share  of  the  father's  heart  which  the 
wife's  death  had  left  empty. 

Aunt  Millicent  Bulkeley,  too,  had  bitterly  grieved 
over  the  loss  of  her  nephew,  though  she  did  so  in  her 
own  peculiar  fashion,  and  that  was  one  widely 
different  from  her  brother's  patient  pursuance  of 
duties  which  from  being  a  pleasure  had  gradually 
changed  into  a  burden.  The  servants  felt  the 
weight  of  Miss  Millicent's  sorrow.  Woe  be  to  the 
maid  who  left  a  speck  of  dust  on  plate  or  piano  ! 
The  china  cabinets  were  all  turned  out  and  thor- 
oughly cleaned  every  week,  all  the  linen  drawers 
were  reassorted,  and  new  pillow-cases  were  made 
up  with  frills.  "  It  do  be  the  way  that  some  works 
off  their  feelings,"  philosophized  the  cook,  exhort- 
ing the  house  and  parlor  maids  to  patience  under  the 
trial  which  did  not  greatly  affect  herself. 

But  on  the  first  night  of  the  young  people's  arrival 
from  Scotland,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Bulkeley  and  his  sister 
were  left  together,  the  old  gentleman  said  :  "  Milli- 
cent, that  younger  lad  has  a  look  of  him" 

Aunt  Millicent  knew  who  was  meant. 

"  Yes,' '  she  answered.  But  she  did  not  add  what 
she  thought — namely,  that  leaves  may  resemble  each 
other  either  in  nature  or  in  condition  :  two  leaves 
may  be  both  ivy  leaves,  or  the  one  may  be  oak  and 
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the  other  elm,  only  both  alike'  dying  leaves. 
"  There's  nothing  lovelier  than  the  autumn  death- 
flush,"  pondered  Aunt  Millicent  ;  "  hut  it's  no  use 
setting  your  heart  on  that  sort  of  beauty  unless  you 
want  it  broken,"  and  then  straightway  set  her  own 
heart  on  Laurie,  and  forgot  all  the  cold  wisdom  of 
that  first  impression. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  while  Laurie's  heart 
was  yearning  toward  London,  a  place  was  prepar- 
ing for  him  there.  Theodore  maintained  a  living 
link  between  the  two  households,  and  knew  all  the 
needs,  and  plans,  and  yearnings  of  both.  And.  thus 
Laurie's  life,  whose  indeterminateness  had  some- 
times worried  his  father,  found  form.  For  a  bookish 
future  he  had  always  destined  himself.  Not  that 
he  had,  or  fancied  he  had,  literary  genius.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  can  only  stand  in  the  author's 
relation  to  human  life,  as  he  may  be  said  to  stand  in 
the  artist's  toward  nature  who  loves  a  sweet  land- 
scape and  appreciates  a  noble  picture,  but  cannot  draw 
a  single  line  himself.  He  had  gone  on  to  the  formal 
higher  education,  assured  that  it  would  be  of  use  to 
him  somehow,  and  he  had  worked  in  it  harder,  be- 
cause lovingly  and  reverently,  than  many  another 
student  to  whom  knowledge  was  nothing  more 
than  the  mill  wherewith  to  grind  grist.  He  would 
be  a  schoolmaster — a  tutor.  He  would  not  love 
teaching  probably,  but  he  would  love  his  pupils, 
and  somehow  in  that  career  he  would  manage  to 
find  those  soft  soul-embraces  without  which  such 
as  he  cannot  live. 
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And  it  ended  in  a  resolution  to  become  a  lawyer  ! 
You  who  have  drawn  your  ideas  of  the  profession 
from  the  conventional  picture  of  a  skin-flint  man, 
with  a  thick  bill  of  costs  in  which  the  unhappy 
client  is  charged  for  an  "  opinion "  accidentally 
given  in  conversation  at  his  own  table,  need  not 
scoff  too  hastily.  It  was  not  thus  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  office  were  presented  to  Laurie  Far- 
quhar. 

Old  Mr.  Bulkeley  had  told  him  strange  histories 
of  old  cases,  and  showed  him  how  hum  an  souls,  with 
all  their  passions  and  agonies,  their  loves  and  losses, 
were  beating  as  warmly  behind  the  dry  techni- 
calities of  Chancery  cases  as  are  human  hearts 
within  the  bony  skeleton  of  the  human  frame. 
He  had  showed  him  the  lawyer,  not  merely  as  the 
searcher  among  the  fossils  of  the  past,  but  as  the 
architect  of  the  justice  of  the  future,  the  builder  of 
freedom  broadening  ' i  from  precedent  to  precedent, ' ' 
the  watchful  rejecter  of  the  flawed  or  ill-hewn  thing 
which  might  mar  the  symmetry  of  the  fabric.  Mr. 
Bulkeley  was  not  a  distinguished  public  man,  nor 
had  he  a  very  large  or  lucrative  connection  ;  but  he 
had  done  good  work  in  his  day. 

Laurie's  ambition  was  stimulated  to  hear  the 
wrongs  righted  here  and  frauds  exposed  there  ;  but 
perhaps  Laurie's  imagination  was  keener  than  his 
ambition,  and  it  was  strangely  stirred  by  stories 
wherein  a  wise  and  prudent  word — the  counsels  of 
equity  and  moderation — had  saved  lives  and  for- 
tunes from  ruin,  and  had  spared  the  innocent  from 
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scandal,  without  letting  the  guilty  escape  from 
judgment. 

And  so  it  was  finally  arranged  that  as  soon  as 
Laurie  had  obtained  the  degree  which  would  entitle 
him  to  the  shortest  possible  period  of  legal  appren- 
ticeship, he  was  to  go  to  London  to  enter  Mr. 
Bulkeley's  office  and  live  in  Mr.  Bulkeley's 
house. 

"  The  lad  can  sleep  in  his  bedroom,"  said  the  old 
lawyer  to  his  sister,  as  they  planned  out  the  whole 
matter  long  beforehand. 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  said  Miss  Millicent.  "  I'm 
inclined  to  think  we  should  always  put  a  stranger 
into  the  place  of  anybody  who  leaves  us  to  go 
among  the  angels.  It  seems  the  more  to  bind  us 
together.' ' 

And  so  Barby  had  been  right  after  all,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  end  had  lain  in  that  first  family 
flight  from  the  old  home.  Only  it  happened  after 
nature's  quieter  and  sunnier  methods — her  plantings 
of  seeds,  not  her  volcanic  rendings  of  rocks. 

Truly  enough  the  Farquhar  household  never  set- 
tled down  again  ;  it  had  got  into  the  current  of  life, 
and  that  niust  flow.  Before  he  passed  his  last  pro- 
fessional examination,  Rab  took  a  season  as  surgeon 
on  a  whaler.  It  gave  him  experience, and  the  quiet, 
fresh  life — such  a  blessed  change  from  dissecting- 
room  and  hospital  ward — was,  under  these  circum- 
stances, not  only  costless  but  remunerative.  Barby 
and  Margery  got  ready  his  outfit,  talking  rather 
volubly,  not  of  the  parting  and  the  dangers,  but  of 
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the  beauty  of  icebergs  and  the  marvels  of  the  aurora 
borealis. 

And  if  Margery  had  grown  womanly  in  her  work 
and  in  her  independence,  a  new  touch  of  womanli- 
ness came  on  her  now.  Just  a  slight  refining  of  the 
outline  of  brow  and  cheek,  just  a  gentler  fall  in  her 
voice.  The  lot  of  her  sex  was  on  her — that  lot  of 
patient  loving  and  longing,  which  none  need  fear 
that  woman  will  ever  lose  in  t]je  stress  of  any  new 
duties  or  the  freedom  of  any  new  rights.  A  woman 
will  always  remain  a  woman  .whether  her  womanly 
yearnings  be  turned  jn  upon  herself,  to  flood  and 
waste  her  whole  nature,  or  whether  they  be  set  free 
to  fertilize  the  world  around  her. 

And  yet  women  are  often  the  last  to  recognize 
this,  and  there  were  friends  and  acquaintances  who 
thought,  and  even  said,  that  Margery  must  suffer 
less  than  they  themselves  did  when  their  brothers 
went  away,  because  she  was  so  "  self-contained," 
and  had  "  so  many  resources  of  her  own,"  and  such 
"  a  thoroughly  independent  life."  As  if  capacity 
for  pain  does  not  grow  with  all  developments  of 
nature,  or  as  if  the  heart  loses  its  activity  when  the 
head  and  hand  gain  theirs  !  Let  such  carry  their 
theory  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  assert  that  they, 
in  their  turn,  cannot  love  so  well  or  suffer  so  keenly 
as  the  indolent,  imprisoned  houris  of  Turkish 
harems. 

But  there  were  days  and  even  weeks  in  that  time 
when  Margery  did  not  touch  her  drawings  or  her 
blocks,  but  went  back  to  her  darnings  and  dustings 
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as  if  she  had  never  done  anything  else.  And  when 
she  went  to  her  work  again,  Mr.  Demetrius  looked 
at  her  production  with  something  like  silent  respect, 
for  he  did  not  utter  his  usual  word  of  praise.  And 
the  next  drawing  of  hers  which  appeared  in  a  certain 
monthly  magazine  was  favorably  alluded  to  by  more 
than  one  review. 
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II. 


RAB  came  back  safely  from  his  whaling  expedi- 
tion ;  came  back  loaded  with  moccasins,  quaintly- 
carved  pipes,  and  coarse  skins  from  the  rough  seals 
of  the  North  Seas.  He  had  a  model-ship  too,  made 
by  his  ship's  cook  ;  and  that  was  straightway  put 
in  a  case  and  fixed  up  in  the  hall,  with  a  curious 
sense  of  pride  and  elation  which  belonged  less  to 
itself  than  to  the  gratified  ambitions  of  those  child- 
ish days  when  the  little  Farquhars  had  seen  and 
coveted  such  treasures  in  the  houses  of  neighborly 
master-mariners.  More  than  all,  Eab  brought  back 
an  air  of  quiet  power,  "  the  certain  step  of  man," 
which,  after  all,  nothing  can  give  except  some  sort 
of  real  contact  with  the  actual  world. 

He  had  made  friends  too.  Margery  and  her 
father  went  down  to  the  docks,  and  walked  the 
decks  their  dear  boy  had  so  often  tramped  in  weary 
home-sickness,  and  there  they  conversed  with  the 
companions  of  his  solitude.  They  were  rude  and 
simple  men,  full  of  rude  and  simple  praises  of  Rab, 
emphasized  by  grave  shakings  and  noddings  of  head 
intended  to  supply  all  deficiencies  in  their  powers 
of  expression.  Mr.  Farquhar  and  Margery  returned 
home,  thankful  and  proud,  but  a  little  astonished. 
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They  loved  and  valued  Kab,  of  course,  because  they 
knew  him  so  well  ;  but  they  wondered  that  strangers 
should  so  quickly  learn  to  love  and  value  him.  He 
did  not  let  himself  out  very  easily.  When  he  had 
to  say  a  harsh  thing,  he  was  apt  to  say  twice  as  much 
as  he  intended.  When  he  wanted  to  speak  kindly, 
he  was  apt  to  say  half  what  he  meant,  through 
honest  but  perhaps  morbid  dread  lest  his  words 
should  outrun  his  deeds.  They  were  delighted  at 
his  popularity  ;  only  it  somewhat  upset  their  theories 
that  you  had  to  know  him  and  his  ways  thoroughly 
before  you  could  appreciate  him. 

The  old  ship's  carpenter,  whom  Kab  asked  up 
to  sup  with  Barby,  because  they  were  both  u  char- 
acters," could  have  explained  it. 

"  There  be  times,  marm,"  said  he,  "  when  shams 
warn't  go  down  at  all,  nohow.  And  those  be  most 
times  on  the  North  Seas.  Why,  it's  so  with  the 
werry  buttons  !  Me  an'  one  o'  my  mates,  a  young 
chap,  was  walking  down  your  big  street  the  other 
day,  an'  we  saw  a  gal  all  over  buttons.  She  had 
'em  here,  an'  she  had  'em  there,  an'  two  rows  down 
her  back.  'Now,'  says  I,  i  Jirn,  how  long  doit 
take  that  gal  to  get  into  her  clothes,  an'  how  do 
she  reach  them  buttons  behind  her  ?'  Pie  laugh- 
ed at  me.  *  Bless  you,'  he  says,  '  them  buttons 
don't  fasten  ;  they're  put  on  to  make  a  show 
like.'  Now,  nobody 'd  put  on  buttons  to  make 
a  show  on  the  North  Seas  ;  it  takes  you  all  your 
time  to  keep  fast  those  you  want.  An'  it's  so 
with  oneself.  Ye  don't  profess  to  be  what 
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you  ain't  when  there's  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
it.  A  man  don't  make  believe  to  love  you,  if  he 
doesn't,  when  love  means  sharing  lime  juice  and 
flannels  that  ain't  too  much  for  himself.  The  last 
doctor  we  had  afore  Mr.  Robert  Farquhar,  he  died, 
he  did,  poor  fellow  ;  and  the  best  I  could  say  for 
him  while  I  was  sewing  him  up  in  the  sail  was  just 
that  he'd  done  well  for  his  folk  at  the  last,  by  mak- 
ing a  decent  end  out  of  sight." 

Then  in  due  time  came  the  proud  and  happy  day 
when  Rab  took  his  degree,  and  was  to  come  forth 
fully  equipped  and  licensed  for  the  war  with  sick- 
ness and  suffering.  Mr.  Farquhar,  and  Margery, 
and  Laurie,  and  Mr.  Demetrius  were  all  there,  seated 
in  the  second-row  seats,  with  quite  self-conscious 
modesty,  feeling  themselves  so  important  that  they 
remembered  to  try  not  to  appear  so  !  It  was  a  deli- 
cious spring  day,  and  the  stately  old  college -room 
was  flooded  with  sunshine,  twinkling  through  the 
bits  of  stained  glass  in  the  tall  windows,  and  bright- 
ening even  the  ancient  portraits,  whose  complexions 
time  had  reduced  to  a  biliousness  in  harmony  with 
the  severity  of  their  features  ;  for  they  seemed  all 
a-frown,  either  at  the  shameless  pagan  goddesses 
who  had  here  and  there  strayed  in  among  them- 
selves, or  at  the  naughty  students  below  ranged 
against  the  wall,  primed  alike  for  favorable  com- 
ment on  the  lady  visitors  or  heartless  criticism  of 
those  just  risen  from  their  own  ranks  and  awkwardly 
taking  their  places  on  the  seat  of  honor. 

"  Capping-day  "  was  an  annual  opportunity  fora 
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morning's  pleasant  idling  with  many  of  the  towns- 
folk. Margery  knew  that  nothing  but  her  own  ex- 
citement could  make  her  feel  as  if  their  presence 
was  a  sort  of  personal  or  rather  family  compliment. 
But  the  feeling  was  justified  in  one  or  two  cases. 
Mr.  Fraser  came,  gravely  remarking  that  he  had 
not  seen  the  ceremony  for  twenty-five  years.  And 
the  whaling  skipper's  "good  lady"  came,  with 
a  very  full  white  frill  filling  up  the  big  black  satin 
bonnet-front  round  her  weather-beaten  bronzed  face, 
which  looked  as  if  all  the  winds  and  storms  which 

her  husband  had  fronted  had  somehow  reached  her 

/ 

seated  beside  her  hearth.  The  students  gave  her  a 
cheer  when  she  came  in,  a  compliment  she  did  not 
seem  to  notice  ;  but  she  carried  with  her  a  grand 
umbrella,  with  a  handle  of  carved  Indian  ivory,  and 
afterward,  whenever  they  "ruffed,"  she  rapped. 
The  sight  of  her  honest,  hard-working  face  renewed 
poor  Margery's  reproachful  reflections  on  Barby's 
absence.  For  Barby  would  not  come,  though  each 
separately  and  all  collectively  had  tried  to  persuade 
her.  "  There  was  the  house  to  set  in  order,"  she 
had  said.  "  That  could  be  done  beforehand,"  Mar- 
gery had  pleaded.  "  There  was  the  dinner  to  be 
prepared.  Were  not  one  or  two  gentlemen  coming 
to  join  it  ?  An'  it  was  no  like  ony  day's  dinner  ; 
they'd  mind  it  to  the  end  o'  their  lives."  "  They 
would  sooner  go  without  dinner  altogether  than  let 
it  make  a  prisoner  of  Barby,"  Laurie  had  said. 
Bab  had  suggested  "a  cold  collation  ;"  and  Mar- 
gery, that  an  extra  woman  could  be  hired  for  the 
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occasion.  Barby  had  retorted,  "  that  lads  never 
knew  how  to  hide  their  sense  mair  than  when  they 
put  it  into  hoosehold  matters  ;  an'  that,  as  for  an 
extry  woman,  she "d  gie  her  her  wages  twice  owre,  no 
to  come,  but  to  keep  awaV 

Margery  had  yielded  very  reluctantly,  with  a 
consciousness  that  Barby' s  real  reasons  were  not 
assigned,  nay,  with  a  defined  belief  that  the  good 
woman  had  felt  that  her  homely  fashions  and  hum- 
ble station  might  be  resented  in  those  college  halls, 
and  haply  earn  a  sneer  for  those  she  loved  and  hon- 
ored. This  was  not  like  Barby,  and  Margery  felt 
disappointed.  Was  there  to  be  no  triumph  without 
this  dreary  cutting  off  behind  ?  Could  not  Barby 
have  trusted  herself  and  them  ?  And  yet  Barby 
was  so  always  right  that  it  was  hard  to  think  her 
wrong.  Margery  had  lived  to  see  how  right  Barby 
had  been  in  her  flat  denial  and  ridicule  of  her  own 
and  Laurie's  young  enthusiastic  dreams  of  such 
"  equality"  as  should  give  Barby  a  seat  in  the 
parlor,  even  when  there  were  visitors.  Margery 
was  humble  enough  to  feel  that  where  she  had  so 
often  been  wrong  she  was  very  likely  to  be  wrong 
again,  only  she  could  not  yet  feel  so.  And  what 
was  her  intense  delight  when,  just  before  the 
door  was  closed  and  the  important  ceremony  about 
to  commence,  Barby  herself  actually  slipped  in, 
with  a  look  of  mingled  hurry  and  shamefacedness, 
and  thankfully  accepted  a  seat  in  a  corner. 

It  did  not  seem  much  of  a  solemnity  after  all. 
Ceremonies  seldom  seem  so  to  those  who  are  in 
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them.  For  them  the  real  solemnity  precedes  the 
form,  and  winds  them  up  to  a  height  from  which 
its  set  and  unyielding  ritual  only  lets  them  gently 
down. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  and  hear  that  Rab  was 
popular  with  his  fellow-students — pleasant  to  mark 
that  more  than  one  professor  added  a  word  or  two 
to  his  formal  greeting  to  the  new  graduate. 

Margery  almost  wished  that  Rab's  future  wife 
(whoever  she  was  to  be)  could  have  been  present  to 
be  proud  of  him.  It  seemed  almost  unfair  to  that 
unknown  woman  that  so  much  that  was  eventful  in 
Rab's  life  was  to  pass  without  her.  Of  course  Rab 
would  marry.  Say  what  one  may  against  mothers- 
in-law  and  sisters-in-law,  there  are  few  who  could 
contemplate  with  selfish  delight  the  prospective 
bachelorhood  of  son  or  brother.  Yet  Margery  was 
human,  and  was  thankful  that  the  unknown  future 
was  not  this  Miss  Scott  or  that  Miss  Gray,  who  were 
both  present,  and  whom  Margery  knew  too  well  to 
like,  and  who  had  certainly  set  their  hats  at  Rab  in 
their  day,  not  as  an  individual — Margery  would 
have  loved  them  for  that  ! — but  merely  as  one  in  a 
stream  which,  though  M.  B.'s  may  go  and  under- 
graduates come,  still  flows  on  forever. 

There  was  one  face  in  that  room  which  fascinated 
and  riveted  Margery.  She  even  caught  herself 
watching  it  while  her  brother  was  taking  the  oath 
of  his  profession.  Its  very  unfamiliarity  might 
make  part  of  the  charm,  in  a  city  where  most  of  the 
faces  one  saw,  named  or  nameless  to  the  ear,  were 
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at  least  familiar  to  the  eye.  But  this  face  would 
have  been  striking  anywhere,  and  as  it  seemed  to 
Margery,  would  weary  or  sate  one  as  little  as  an 
antique  cast  or  a  stately  lily. 

The  face  belonged  to  a  lady.  She  could  not  have 
been  older  than  twenty-four,  but  she  was  one  of 
those  whom  you  would  not  describe  as  a  young 
lady,  because  that  phrase  suggests  something  so 
remote  from  all  she  was.  It  was  very  pale,  but 
with  the  clear  dark  paleness  of  perfect  health. 
The  features,  without  being  large,  were  grandly 
cut,  and  had  none  of  those  "  finikin  "  touches  which 
generally  mar  those  faces  which  we  moderns  fondly 
call  "  classic."  The  woman  might  be  an  Antigone, 
or  she  might  have  it  in  her  to  be  a  Medea  ;  but 
one  could  not  fancy  those  well-opened,  onlooking 
eyes  leering  for  admiration,  or  that  grave  mouth 
uttering  insincere  compliments. 

But  the  face  had  a  stronger  charm  than  even  this 
beautiful  dignity.  It  had  a  secret.  It  had  suffer- 
ing in  it  ;  but  so  have  many  faces,  and  there  is  a 
freemasonry  among  eyes  which  have  wept.  Hers 
had  not  learned  that  secret.  Pain,  which  drives 
most  souls  together,  had  driven  hers  apart.  Not 
that  she  appeared  or  affected  to  be  self-absorbed. 
She  manifested  a  keen  and  watchful  interest  in  her 
surroundings,  heeded  her  companions'  hints  to  look 
here  and  there,  and  in  her  turn  directed  their  notice. 
Probably  they  never  dreamed  she  was  unhappy. 
Possibly,  she  herself  was  so  accustomed  to  it  that 
for  the  time  she  forgot  it. 
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She  was  not  in  mourning  ;  her  dress  was  set  off 
with  rich  satin  and  beautiful  lace  ;  but  from  head 
to  foot  there  was  not  one  dash  of  color  about  her. 
All  was  black  or  white.  It  seemed  singular  that 
in  so  young  and  beautiful  a  woman  there  should  be 
no  self-decorative  instinct  to  prompt  the  binding  of 
a  scarlet  ribbon  or  the  fixing  of  a  crimson  flower. 

It  is  strange  how,  from  the  crowds  of  humanity, 
one  face  will  seize  our  fancy  and  fasten  itself  in 
our  memory.  For  weeks  afterward  Margery  often 
recalled  that  face,  though  all  her  questions  addressed 
to  both  her  brothers  failed  to  elicit  any  information 
as  to  the  name  and  personality  of  the  beautiful 
lady,  who  had  struck  Laurie's  keen  eye  as  she  had 
struck  Margery' s,  but  whom  Rab  in  the  excitement 
of  the  hour  had  failed  to  notice. 

"  Why,  Barby,  what  a  shame  it  was  of  you  to 
worry  me  by  making  me  think  you  would  not  come," 
was  Margery's  gentle  greeting  as  she  entered  the 
kitchen,  to  which  Barby,  after  the  end  of  the  cere- 
mony, had  hurried  back  with  such  haste  that  Mar- 
gery found  her  as  deep  in  her  work  as  if  she  had 
never  left  it. 

Barby  looked  up  with  a  grim  smile.  "  It  was  a 
bit  o'  the  auld  Adam,"  she  said  ;  "he's  hard  to 
ding  oot.  It  was  just  real  spite  an'  pride  ;  an'  I 
will  na  say  it'  a'  gane  yet,  but  I  ken  it's  bound  to 
go.  And  then  I  minded  Master  Rab's  capping 
couldna  come  owre  again,  when  I  was  in  a  gude  spirit, 
an'  all  eternity  wadna  gie  me  back  what  I  flung 
awa'  i'  my  tiffs.  Sac  I  up  an'  went.  It's  an  ill 
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thing  is   a  thrawn   temper,   but  haudin'   it  in  is 
fine  exercise." 

Margery  put  her  two  little  hands  on  the  old 
woman's  bony  shoulders  and  gave  her  a  loving 
little  shake.  And  did  she  mistrust  Barby  any  the 
more  because  for  once  she  was  in  the  right  and 
Barby  in  the  wrong  ?  Nay,  she  felt  that  the  frank 
acknowledgment  of  weakness  was  the  best  sign  of 
strength — that  whoever  owns  himself  in  the  wrong, 
at  once  puts  himself  in  the  right. 

Then  came  the  questions  and  plans  and  decisions 
as  to  Rab's  start  in  life.  Of  course,  he  had  many 
"  chances"  which  came  to  nothing — •"  openings  " 
whose  working  required  a  capital  on  which  he  could 
have  lived  almost  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
One  does  not  get  a  very  inspiriting  view  of  the 
world  at  these  times.  There  is  a  haunting  sense  of 
respectable  sharpers  about,  watching  for  inexperi- 
ence with  anything  to  lose,  which  is  apt  to  develop 
into  an  indolent  consciousness  that  it  may  be  as  well 
to  remain  idle  and  needy,  and  so '  scape  robbers,  as  to 
be  diligent  and  frugal  in  gathering  for  others  to  grasp. 

"  I  may  say  that  I  have  saved  two  or  three  thou- 
sand pounds  while  I  have  been  looking  for  a  work- 
ing post,"  saidRab  archly  ;  "  for  I'm  sure  I  should 
have  lost  them  if  I'd  had  them." 

Perhaps  more  demoralizing  still  is  the  revelation 
of  character  and  life  which  one  gains  in  advice  be- 
stowed on  one  by  those  whom  one  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  honorable  and  upright.  One 
finds  some  who  think  the  grand  object  of  life  is  to 
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get  a  good  income  anyhow  ;  others,  to  get  the  max- 
imum of  money  for  the  minimum  of  work.  Then 
there  is  one  who  tells  you  you  must  make  a  show, 
you  must  have  this  or  that,  and  if  you  cannot  pay 
for  them,  you  must  get  them  on  credit.  Then  there 
are  others  who  urge  on  you  the  necessity  of  doing 
what  other  people  do,  and  the  folly  of  thinking  any- 
thing wrong  which  the  world  thinks  right. 

"  Get  into  a  good  groove,  and  all  is  easy,"  say 
such  snug  counsellors  ;  whereon  young  rebels  like 
Bab  Farquhar  retort,  sometimes  audibly,  sometimes 
inwardly,  "  that  grooves  are  apt  to  get  choked  up 
with  dirt." 

But  two  openings,  both,  at  least  in  their  own  way, 
honest  and  genuine,  came  at  last,  and  came  in 
almost  together. 

One  was  held  out  by  a  client  of  Mr.  Bulkeley's, 
and  the  negotiation  was  carried  on  at  first  through 
that  discreet  lawyer.  The  client  was  an  elderly 
medical  man,  who  had  long  practised  in  a  fashion- 
able English  watering-place.  He  was  wealthy, 
was  growing  old,  and  was  less  anxious  to  make 
money  by  a  partner  than  to  take  one  who  would 
act  under  his  instructions,  and  allow  him  to  retain 
sole  charge  of  such  patients  as  he  chose.  He 
would  ask  no  cash  from  Eab,  whom  Mr.  Bulkeley 
enthusiastically  recommended,  but  would  expect 
the  young  man  to  be  satisfied  with  such  moderate 
arrangements  for  the  present  as  would  be  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  advantageous  introduction 
and  the  moral  certainty  of  succession. 
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The  other  possible  appointment  was  a  parish  post 
in  a  little  Highland  town  on  the  lonely  shore  of  the 
Dornoch  Firth,  and  away  from  any  railway,  great 
castle,  or  popular  hunting-ground.  The  emolu- 
ments of  the  office  would  secure  a  very  simple  liveli- 
hood ;  for  all  beyond  that,  Rab  would  have  to  look 
for  practice  among  a  needy  and  hardy  set  of  people, 
little  likely  to  nurse  imaginary  maladies  or  to  call 
for  any  help  but  Nature's,  save  in  some  great  stress 
of  life  or  death. 

In  Rab's  outer  circles  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
which  chance  should  be  taken.  In  fact,  one  or 
two  of  his  late  fellow-students  had  already  for 
themselves  rejected  that  Highland  town  and  all 
belonging  to  it.  It  had  no  society,  no  distractions, 
no  luxuries — nothing  but  pure  air,  plain  food,  and 
genuine  work.  The  English  watering-place  offered 
exactly  such  a  paradise  as  most  of  them  were  vainly 
hankering  after.  Some  of  them  grew  very  polite 
to  Rab  at  that  time,  and  he  was  astonished  to  find 
what  an  especial  friend  of  his  each  had  always  held 
himself,  and  how  many  good  reasons  there  were  that 
he,  and  no  other,  should  be  remembered  by  Rab 
for  "  any  little  tit-bit  "  he  could  not  take  up  himself. 

At  home  the  expression  of  opinion  was  more 
guarded.  The  feeling  was  that  nothing  should  be 
accepted  or  rejected  without  a  full  knowledge  of  its 
merits,  and  that  any  influence  toward  either  should 
be  withheld  till  these  were  ascertained.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Demetrius  said  more  than  anybody  else,  and 
the  sum  of  what  he  said  was  this  : 
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That  at  the  English  watering-place  there  would 
not  be  much  danger  of  Rab's  being  killed  by  over- 
work or  dying  off  in  an  epidemic.  That  a  great 
many  old  ladies  made  their  wills  at  such  places,  and 
very  kindly  remembered  those  whom  they  had  not 
known  long  enough  to  weary  of.  That  many 
elderly  young  ladies  of  independent  fortune  fre- 
quented these  resorts.  That  Rab  had  better  read 
up  medical  opinions  on  diet  and  exercise.  That  he 
should  take  every  opportunity  of  studying  hysteria. 
That  he  would  have  to  invest  in  a  gold  eye-glass. 
That  he  would  also  have  to  decide  between  two 
mannerisms — the  sweetly  sympathetic,  and  the 
bluntly  original  and  rude,  and  that  probably  the 
latter  paid  best  in  the  long-run. 

Rab,  of  course,  heard  all  these  facts  duly  repre- 
sented to  him  by  his  compeers,  but  in  very  different 
guise.  They  had  said  he  would  have  no  setting  of 
broken  limbs  or  bandaging  of  broken  heads.  That 
he  would  have  grateful  and  appreciative  patients. 
That  if  a  doctor  was  a  gentleman,  and  made  himself 
popular  in  a  place  where  one  came  across  the  best 
society,  nobody  knew  what  might  happen.  Had 
not  Dr.  Mele,  of  the  Sutor  Wells,  married  an  earl's 
daughter  ?  That  Rab  would  have  opportunities  of 
spreading  sound  hygienic  instruction  among  those 
who  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  obey  his  hints, 
instead  of  breaking  his  heart  by  recommending 
nourishment  and  change  of  air  to  starving  seam- 
stresses. That  it  would  be  such  a  consolation  to 
feel  that  not  extravagance  but  the  absolute  exigen- 
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cies  of  his  position  compelled  him  to  surround  him- 
self with  the  amenities  of  existence.  That  he  would 
not  need  to  be  truckling  or  insincere  (they  clapped 
him  on  the  back,  and  said  what  an  honest  fellow 
he  was  to  think  of  that  !)  since  one  could  make 
oneself  quite  a  fashion  by  speaking  the  truth  in  a 
certain  way — that  many  invalids  ran  after  sharp 
words  even  more  than  after  bread  pills  and  colored 
water. 

Rab  put  the  two  statements  together  in  his  own 
mind  and  said  little.  But  he  wrote  to  the  authori- 
ties in  the  Highland  town,  asking  a  few  days'  grace 
for  consideration,  as  he  had  another  offer  pend- 
ing. "  Sly  dog  !"  commented  a  brother  graduate. 
"  I'll  engage  he  says  the  same  to  his  friend  at  the 
watering-place,  and  doesn't  say  what  an  offer  the 
other  is,  and  his  value  is  rising  according."  And 
Rab  looked  up  with  one  long,  keen  glance  from 
beneath  his  thick  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  took  another 
sheet  of  paper  and  re-wrote  his  letter  to  the  High- 
land town-clerk,  saying  this  time  only  that  a  private 
matter  prevented  him  from  hastily  closing  with  an 
offer  that  would  be  otherwise  only  too  acceptable, 
and  which  he  yet  hoped  to  accept.  And  the  other 
graduate  whistled  and  wagged  his  head,  and  went 
out  all  over  the  town,  whispering  the  story  and 
provoking  sundry  suspicions  that  either  Rab  was 
"the  deepest  of  the  deep,"  or  that  the  Farquhars 
must  have  plenty  of  private  means  or  influence,  let 
them  make  believe  otherwise  as  they  might. 

It  was,  perhaps,  highly  characteristic  of  Rab  that, 
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before  taking  any  definite  step,  he  resolved  to  spy 
out  the  advantages  of  the  watering-place  and  to 
leave  the  disadvantages  of  the  Highland  town  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Yet  it  was  a  long  and  expensive  journey,  though 
Rab  did  it  in  a  third -class  railway  carriage  and  pro- 
vided himself  with  sandwiches. 

Certainly  Clewermouth  and  all  the  country  round 
it  had  charms.  Rab's  eyes,  accustomed  to  the 
sterile  fields  and  few  stunted  trees  of  his  own  north- 
ern region,  positively  i'easted  on  the  wooded  valleys 
and  shady  winding  roads  through  which  the  end 
of  his  journey  passed.  And  Clewermouth  itself, 
with  its  rich  gardens,  its  varied  architecture,  and 
its  ample  suburbs,  was  in  beautiful  contrast  with 
the  little,  prim,  monotonous,  well-defined  towns  he 
knew  so  well  on  his  north-east  coast. 

The  old  doctor  had  invited  the  young  stranger 
to  be  his  guest,  and  Rab  found  himself  surrounded 
by  a  quite  new  atmosphere  of  softness  and  luxury 
and  leisure.  There  was  a  grown-up  family,  includ- 
ing two  or  three  unmarried  daughters.  The  house 
was  artistic  as  well  as  luxurious,  and  in  the  evening 
there  was  music  of  the  highest  class  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Every  domestic  appointment  was  dainty  and 
elaborate.  There  were  greenhouses  and  hothouses, 
painting-rooms  and  laboratories.  Rab  felt  almost  a 
twinge  of  envy  ;  beside  all  this,  the  dear  old  home 
aspirations  seemed  such  a  w^eary  making  of  bricks 
without  straw  !  But  if  he  was  specially  fascinated 
by  anything  it  was  by  the  tone  of  the  conversation 
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—it  was  so  subtle,  so  appreciative,  it  took  so 
much  for  granted,  it  flowed  on  like  an  implied 
compliment. 

He  heard  of  the  work  which  lay  before  him.  And 
in  the  streets  and  at  the  delightful  evenings  "  at 
home  "  he  saw  some  of  his  future  patients — pursy 
dowagers,  pale,  discontented  spinsters,  gouty  diners- 
out,  nervously-exhausted  makers  of  millions,  and  a 
few  sweet  fading  faces,  like  flowers  gathered  from 
the  fresh  spring  breezes  to  wither  under  a  glass  case. 

He  heard  of  the  resident  wealthy  population,  peo- 
ple who  had  made  money  at  home  or  abroad,  and 
now,  finding  nothing  else  to  do,  amused  them- 
selves wTith  fancying  they  were  ill,  or  got  bored  into 
really  being  so,  and  spent  the  fortunes  painfully 
made  for  them  by  Indian  coolies  or  Irish  navvies,  in 
fancy-rented  villas  whose  bad  and  hasty  building  had 
demoralized  the  working  people  of  Clewermouth, 
on  insolent  and  undisciplined  servants  who  had  no 
wholesome  dread  of  dismissal  in  a  town  where  new- 
comers came  every  month,  ready  to  offer  higher 
wages  for  less  work,  and  on  all  sorts  of  unwholesome 
dainties  and  ugly  ornaments  sold  to  them  at  enor- 
mous prices  by  a  race  of  shopkeepers  who  failed 
every  live  years,  because  they  set  their  expenditure 
by  the  profits  of  "  the  season,"  and  made  no  pro- 
vision against  the  slackness  of  "  the  dull  time." 

He  heard,  too,  of  the  still  wealthier  floating  pop- 
ulation, who  in  some  of  the  great  cities  spent  half 
the  year  in  eating  too  much,  drinking  too  much, 
dancing  too  much,  coveting  too  much,  and  sinning 
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too  much,  and  then  came  down  to  Clewermouth  to 
get  advice  and  take  the  waters  and  rest,  till  they 
could  go  back  to  their  eating  and  drinking,  their 
dancing,  their  coveting,  and  their  sinning,  with  re- 
newed enjoyment,  leaving  behind  them  a  horrible 
fungus-growth  of  unhomely  boarding-houses,  per- 
manently haunted  by  ruined  gentlemen  and  spec- 
tral women  who  never  spoke  of  the  past. 

He  went  to  the  churches,  too,  and  heard  a  strange 
gospel,  which  seemed  specially  prepared  for  the  rich 
and  sickly — a  gospel  which  had  nothing  in  it  of 
the  wholesome  severity  and  divine  energizing  of 
Him  who  had  power  to  say  either  u  Thy  sins  be 
forgiven,"  or  "  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk." 
This  was  a  gospel  whose  chief  active  virtue  seemed 
to  be  almsgiving — urged  always,  without  any  warn- 
ing that  no  God's  blessing  but  the  very  devil's 
curse  rests  on  ill-got  money  ill  bestowed,  in  sheer 
spiritual  selfishness.  And  the  chief  passive  virtue 
of  this  religion  was  resignation,  without  any  question 
whether  our  woes  were  of  our  own  procuring,  and 
might  not  even  yet  be  within  our  powers  of  cure. 

And  somehow,  after  Rab  had  seen  and  heard  these 
things,  he  found  the  beauty  gone  from  the  beautiful 
home  where  he  was  living.  At  best  it  now  seemed 
like  Boccaccio's  selfish  refuge  from  the  plague- 
stricken  city  ;  at  worst,  like  the  "  Palace  of  Art" 
in  that  poem  which,  when  Laurie  had  read  it, 
had  mystified  Rab  and  meant  nothing,  but 
which  when  now  he  read  it  again  from  a  book 
on  his  toilet  shelf,  burned  with  significance.  And 
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then  it  struck  him  that,  after  all,  there  was 
very  little  done  among  all  those  perfect  appli- 
ances— that  the  daughter's  art  and  the  son's 
science  and  the  mother's  philanthropy  ended  in 
nothing  but  a  consciousness  of  their  own  superiority 
and  a  sense  of  critical  equality  with  workers  whom 
they  should  have  been  content  to  reverence.  Even 
that  fascinating  conversation  had  a  curious  capacity 
for  eluding  one's  grasp  ;  it  flowed  on  and  on,  like  a 
running  stream  on  a  smooth  slope,  swift  and  clear 
and  musical,  but  too  shallow  to  float  a  boat,  too 
feeble  to  turn  a  wheel,  and,  it  might  be,  too  bitter 
for  refreshment. 

"  I  don't  say  that  what  is  bad  for  me  must  be 
bad  for  everybody,"  said  Rab  to  himself.  "  Some 
people  can  breathe  well  in  mines,  yet  I  do  think 
it  is  generally  understood  that  mountain-tops  are 
healthier.  But,  anyhow,  I'm  smothered  here. 
I  can't  stand  it.  It  seems  to  me  like  the  life  of 
Sisyphus,  and  Tantalus,  and  that  man  with  the 
donkey  and  the  wisp,  all  rolled  into  one.  If  one 
could  stay  and  contend  with  it,  of  course  that  would 
be  very  fine.  Yet  there  are  some  things  for  which 
a  wholesome  neglect — a  leaving  to  Nature's  methods 
— is  the  best  cure.  At  any  rate,  a  raw  recruit  has 
no  right  to  choose  the  hardest  place,  especially 
when  it  looks  like  the  easiest  arid  best  paid." 

He  wrote  to  the  Highland  town  and  accepted  the 
appointment  there,  and  simultaneously  wrote  home 
and  told  what  he  had  done  ;  and  he  did  both  before  he 
announced  his  decision  to  his  host  at  Clewermouth. 
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At  his  pressing  invitation,  Rab  lingered  there 
two  days  longer,  and  all  the  family  were  very  kind 
to  him,  with  just  that  dash  of  pitif illness  in  their 
kindness  which  people  generally  show  toward  those 
whose  folly  they  lament,  but  cannot  hinder. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  doctor,  as  from  his  dining- 
room  window  he  watched  Rab's  cab  drive  off  to 
the  station,  "  there  goes  a  fine  young  fellow,  a  very 
fine  young  fellow,  who  for  some  reasons  best  known 
to  himself  has  thrown  behind  him  such  a  chance  of 
reputation  and  fortune  as  I  flatter  myself  few  can 
get.  He  is  one  of  those  strange  people  who  would 
be  so  utterly  trustworthy,  if  they  were  not  a  little 
wrong-headed. ' ' 

The  doctor's  daughter  sighed. 
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III. 

THE    CURSE    OF    THE    CAEEICHS. 

IT  was  early  autumn  when  Rab  fairly  left  home 
to  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  future  life. 

The  real  solemnity  of  such  starting-points  in  our 
history  are  mercifully  veiled  for  us  by  a  multitude 
of  matters  and  feelings  which  crowd  round  it  and 
Hide  it,  as  the  rank  weeds  of  a  wild  moor  may 
hide  its  curious  relic  of  a  runic  cross.  Bewildering 
wonderments  as  to  the  petty  details  of  his  future 
housekeeping,  and  vague  conjectures  as  to  the  char- 
acters of  his  future  neighbors,  would  rise  in  poor 
Eab's  mind  during  his  journey,  quite  out  of  pro- 
portion to  his  realization  of  the  fact  that  now  home 
was  no  longer  home,  feign  what  he  might,  and  that 
he  had  fairly  taken  his  stand  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  life,  and  had  no  visible  authority  to  answer  to 
between  himself  and  God. 

He  reached  his  destination  in  the  evening.  Surely 
if  there  was  any  place  in  Great  Britain  unlike 
Clewermouth,  it  was  this.  If  he  ever  learned  to 
love  Carrich  it  must  be  for  something  other  than 
seductive  graces. 

And  yet  there  was  something  about  the  grim  little 
town  which  the  beautiful,  bountiful  city  of  pleasure 
had  lacked — had  either  lost,  or  had  never  possessed. 
Matter-of-fact  Rab  did  not  define  the  spell  ;  he 
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only  felt  it.  Carrich  was  a  place  where  generations 
had  lived  and  loved  and  died.  Carrich  was  embalmed 
in  many  a  memory.  Many  a  hardy  son  in  far  for- 
eign lands,  who  would  return  to  her  no  more,  saw, 
in  waking  and  in  sleeping  dreams,  her  rugged 
tower,  her  hare  market-place,  and  her  treeless  streets, 
guarded  hy  her  range  of  bleak,  frowning  hills.  Car- 
rich  had  a  ballad  or  two  of  her  very  own — and  who 
would  write  a  ballad  about  Clewermouth  ?  There 
was  all  the  difference  between  the  two  that  there  is 
between  a  trusty,  crusty,  motherly  old  nurse,  with 
her  horns-thrust  proverbs  and  rhymes,  and  the  smart 
young  female  of  the  modern  refreshment  bar,  with 
her  one  or  two  garish  sentiments  to  suit  all  comers. 
Something  of  this  resemblance  struck  even  Rab's 
simple,  immetaphorical  mind  as  he  stood  on  the 
roadside  where  the  coach  put  him  down  and  thought 
that  this,  as  a  place,  was  a  parallel  with  Barby  as  a 
woman. 

Did  that  seem  a  compliment  or  an  insult  ?  Like 
all  these  northern  towns,  Carrich  was  built  wholly 
of  stone,  but  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  quarries 
in  the  neighborhood,  it  was  not  so  colorless  as  some, 
and  in  no  light  could  it  ever  wear  the  weird,  trans- 
parent ghostliness  which  gray  granite  so  readily 
assumes.  Here  there  were  faint  flushes  of  red,  and 
deeper  shades  of  brown  and  dun.  The  town  was 
overlooked  by  a  heavy  square  tower,  which  rose 
high  above  every  other  building,  and  being,  as 
Rab's  question  elicited,  still  used  as  the  jail,  added 
the  sentiment  to  the  semblance  of  severity,  and 
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made  one  conjure  up  visions  of  wild  marauding 
chieftains  or  ghastly  hill-side  murderers,  whom  per- 
haps it  once  had  darkly  welcomed,  rather  than  of 
the  well-known  town's  drunkard  or  stubborn 
poacher  who  was  its  worst  guest  nowadays. 

A  few  houses  of  the  better  sort  stood  back  from 
the  market-place,  across  which  Rab's  guide  con- 
ducted him.  The  better  the  house  the  older,  seemed 
the  rule  in  Carrich  ;  for  in  days  gone  by  the  place 
had  had  an  importance  and  a  glory  which  had 
departed  from  it,  and  anything  modern  about  it 
seemed  always  to  be  pinched  and  poor.  The  old 
builders  had  had  an  eye  for  the  picturesque  rather 
than  any  idea  of  the  wholesome.  The  ancient 
houses  were  scant  of  window  and  low  in  roof,  and 
had  been  built  with  no  heed  for  the  scant  sunshine 
of  the  region,  albeit  with  some  precaution  against 
its  fierce  and  searching  winds. 

Rab  talked  to  his  porter  as  they  went  along,  and 
even  those  few  careless  questions  and  replies  served 
to  convince  him  how  rapidly  the  tide  of  social  life 
and  a  higher  prosperity  was  receding  from  the  little 
place.  One  after  another  of  the  better  houses  he 
found  to  be  in  the  lingering  possession  of  aged 
widowed  ladies,  whose  eons  had  evidently  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  pursue  the  callings  of  their 
respective  fathers  in  their  native  place.  Others 
were  lying  absolutely  empty.  Rab  noticed  a  very 
flourishing  cobweb  stretched  across  the  door  of  the 
assembly  rooms.  And  yet  the  town  was  not  so  very 
far  from  the  railway,  and,  indeed,  if  it  had  contained 
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any  enterprise  or  energy,  it  might  surely  have  been 
easy  to  connect  it  therewith  by  a  branch  line. 

"  The  place  is  going  down,  sir,"  said  the  porter, 
a  handsome  Highlander,  speaking  with  the  good 
accent  and  grammar  of  a  formally  acquired  tongue. 
"  It  need  not  have  done  so,  we  think.  Douloch 
is  prospering  ;  Carrich  people  go  there.  There  is 
no  trade  here,  no  manufactory  ;  and  the  farmers  can 
scarcely  pay  their  way.  There's  nothing  for  the 
poor  folk  to  do,  and  they  are  sore  tempted  to  poach- 
ing and  such  like  ;  and  those  are  bad  ways,  which 
mean  worse  than  themselves  whenever  they  begin." 

"  How  do  you  account  for  it  ?"  asked  Rab. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  There's  no  accounting 
for  it,"  he  answered.  "  Names  are  mentioned 
sometimes,  and  blamed.  I  don't  mention  them  in 
that  light.  When  a  man  let's  a  place  go  down, 
perhaps  God  has  first  let  him  go  down.  The  men 
of  Carrich  always  followed  Carrichmore  ;  and  now, 
if  they  don't  want  to  go  down  hill  with  him,  they 
must  go  from  Carrich. " 

Rab  stole  a  glance  at  the  calm  face  of  this  lowly 
man,  whose  words  and  thoughts  were  full  of  the 
stubborn  loyalty  and  terrible  fatalism  which,  under 
the  spell  of  a  name,  had  in  years  gone  by  decimated 
the  Highland  districts  for  the  sake  of  a  prince  they 
had  never  seen  and  a  cause  they  scarcely  understood. 

"  You  won't  have  quite  plain  climbing  yourself, 
sir, ' '  continued  this  son  of  the  hills  ;  ' '  the  town  could 
not  put  up  with  its  last  doctor  any  longer,  but  he 
bides  here  still ;  he  is  a  favorite  with  Carrichmore." 
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"  I  suppose  there  are  one  or  two  lawyers  in 
Carrich,"  said  Rab,  the  question  occurring  to  him 
as  they  passed  the  grim  portal  of  the  portentous 
jail. 

"  Yes,  sir,  two  ;  one  is  Carrichmore's  own  agent, 
and  the  other's  a  great  friend.  You  can't  expect 
a  man  to  go  against  his  friend,  sir.  But  he's  honest 
enough  ;  he  tells  us  how  to  give  Carrichmore  his 
will  in  the  way  easiest  to  ourselves." 

Who  or  what  was  this  Carrich  ?  Rab  could 
have  gathered  from  what  he  heard  now,  even  apart 
from  previous  knowledge,  that  he  was  the  nearest 
and  most  considerable  land-owrner  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. But  Rab's  idea  of  him  was  fast  escaping 
from  any  such  narrow  statistical  description,  and 
he  was  assuming  mysterious  and  horrible  propor- 
tions, in  the  st}de  of  the  Theban  sphinx  or  St. 
George's  dragon.  Rab  thought  of  both  these  stories 
now,  though  he  had  been  apt  to  tease  poor  Laurie's 
admiration  of  such  legends  on  the  score  of  their 
unnaturalness  and  total  incredibility.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  some  constantly  recurring  fact  of  human 
experience  lay  beneath  them  ?  A  new  place  and 
fresh  people,  it  may  be  perceived,  were  not  without 
influence  even  on  matter-of-fact  Rab.  If  they 
did  not  bestow  on  him  the  poet's  eye,  at  least  they 
opened  his  to  see  what  the  poet  was  aiming  after  in 
his  delineations  of  what  he  perceived  himself. 

He  was  not  long  in  reaching  his  destination.  It 
was  a  long,  low  house,  built  of  brown  stone  of 
various  shades,  which  suggested  that  the  building 
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had  been  added  to  at  sundry  times.  At  each  side 
of  the  door  stood  two  well-grown  dark  evergreens, 
reminding  Rab  of  the  "  mutes  "  whom  he  had  seen 
once  or  twice  awaiting  London  funerals.  Nor  was 
the  ghastly  allusion  destroyed  by  the  appearance  and 
expression  of  the  maid  who  opened  the  door.  She 
was  young  and  ruddy,  but  unutterably  solemn.  One 
would  have  thought  that  a  girl  accustomed  to  serve  a 
severe  old  lady  would  have  greeted  the  advent  of 
youth  and  new  life  with  expectant  pleasure.  But 
she  was  a  Highlander,  and  had  thrown  her  life  into 
her  mistress's  life  ;  and  this  letting  of  part  of  the 
house  to  "the  strange  doctor,"  though  it  might 
arrest  its  sinking  fortunes,  was  regarded  by  that 
mistress  rather  as  the  stern  mark  of  how  far  they 
had  sunk.  For  weeks  past  the  girl  had  heard 
nothing  but  reflections  on  the  uncertainty  of  human 
hopes  and  the  certainty  of  human  misery.  The  old 
lady  had  persistently  drained  the  dregs  of  what  she 
chose  to  consider  her  humiliation.  She  had  prayed 
that  her  mind  might  be  brought  to  the  low  level  of 
her  lot,  and  had  thought  her  prayer  was  answered 
when  she  prefaced  her  new  domestic  instructions 
with  such  remarks  as,  "  It  is  the  duty  of  lodging- 
house  keepers,"  or,  "  I  have  no  longer  only  my  own 
taste  to  consult." 

She  stood  at  the  door  of  the  dining-room  to 
receive  Rab.  She  had  prepared  a  meal  for  him  with 
that  homely  carefulness  which  eludes  the  "  perfect 
service  "  of  the  best  hotels  ;  his  chamber  lacked  no 
touch  that  skill  and  motherly  thoughtfulness  could 
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give.     Yet  she  made  Rab  uncomfortable  at  once  by 
ignoring  liis  outstretched  hand,  and  saying  grimly  : 

"  1  am  Mrs.  MacAlister,  your  landlady." 

She  was  a  small,  straight  woman,  with  long, 
strongly- marked  features  framed  in  an  old-fashioned 
widow's  cap. 

u  I  fear  you'll  find  Carricli  dull,  sir,"  she  said 
formally,  following  him  into  the  dining-room. 

"  Then  I  shall  have  to  make  it  lively,"  rejoined 
Kab,  with  a  laugh  which  to  his  own  ears  sounded 
very  forced  and  timid,  and  to  hers  excessively  free 
and  easy.  In  her  heart  she  hoped  he  would  find  it 
dull  and  would  go  away,  and  that  the  next  doctor 
would  be  a  married  man  who  would  take  a  house  of 
his  own.  Yet  she  had  received  this  lodger  of  her 
own  free  will.  Scarcely  ;  for  she  was  in  reality 
one  of  those  fatalists  who  are  far  more  common 
than  we  imagine.  When  Rab's  advertisement  for 
apartments  in  Carrich  had  remained  unanswered  for 
more  than  a  week,  she  had  answered  it,  feeling  that 
his  coming  to  her  was  one  of  those  things  "that 
was  to  be."  She  knew  she  was  eking  out  her 
living  by  encroaching  on  her  scanty  principal,  to 
the  perpetual  decrease  of  her  minute  revenue,  and 
tiiat  such  a  course  could  have  but  one  end.  But 
for  years  her  whole  nature  had  been  nourished  only 
by  pain,  and  she  had  grown  ravenous  of  her  bitter 
food.  Human  nature  has  queer  corners,  and  ambi- 
tion does  not  grow  less  for  being  strangely  crooked. 
We  know  that  she  who  strives  to  take  from  the  sum 
of  her  years  when  she  is  in  the  thirties,  will  try  to 
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add  to  them  when  she  is  past  fourscore.  Mrs.  Mac- 
Alister  had  seen  the  day  when  she  had  been  the 
beauty  of  Carrich,  the  wife  of  its  popular  and  rising 
townsman,  the  mother  of  its  brightest  and  bonniest 
bairns.  She  had  learned  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
but  superlatives  ;  and  now  that  the  superlatives  of 
bliss  and  fortune  were  irretrievably  gone,  she  re- 
sented anything  which  interfered  between  her  and 
the  superlatives  of  woe  and  loss.  Still  to  these  she 
could  never  attain,  if  she  did  not  put  out  her  hand 
to  grasp  whatever  might  arrest  her  fall.  Only  she 
wished  that  her  hand  might  be  dashed  away.  If 
Kab  settled  down  in  Carrich,  and  chanced  to  remain 
a  bachelor,  he  might  stay  in  her  rooms,  and  she 
might  be  doomed  to  die  a  mere  commonplace  old 
widow  lady,  leaving  a  little  money  behind  her  ! 
Her  secret  ambition  was  the  poorhouse,  and  the 
thrill  of  discomfort  Carrich  people  would  feel  to 
know  she  was  there  !  She  wanted  the  moral  of  her 
life  to  be  pointed,  and  its  tale  adorned.  If  virtue 
was  not  to  have  a  triumph,  why  should  she  be 
refused  a  martyrdom  ?  Poor  Mrs.  MacAlister  ! 
she  would  have  denied  all  this  of  herself  ;  but  it  was 
true  nevertheless. 

While  Rab  partook  of  the  dainties  set  down 
before  him,  on  the  slimmest  of  white  porcelain  with 
the  thinnest  of  worn  silver  spoons,  he  had  leisure  to 
look  about  him.  Nowhere  out  of  Scotland  could 
he  have  found  such  an  apartment — everything  was 
so  good  and  so  gloomy.  No  scamping  workman 
had  made  that  solemn  mahogany  sofa  and  those 
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severe  mahogany  chairs,  and  no  perishable  cretonne 
was  needed  to  screen  their  black  haircloth  cushions, 
which  to  an  Episcopalian  mind  would  have  suggested 
a  perpetual  Lent.  The  carpet  was  of  dull  red  and 
dark  yellow — dyes  which  do  not  impoverish  the 
wool,  and  are  serviceable,  besides,  in  suffering  little 
from  sun  or  dust.  The  wall-paper  bore  the  same 
enlivening  hues,  disposed  in  geometrical  figures, 
liable  to  rude  invasion  from  the  black  frames  of  a 
few  prints  of  the  Wigtown  Martyrs,  the  Shepherd's 
Chief  Mourner,  the  Otter  Hunt,  and  John  Knox 
Preaching  before  Queen  Mary.  Over  the  mantel- 
piece hung  a  small  ancient  looking-glass,  which 
slightly  elongated  whatever  it  reflected,  and  was  set 
off  on  either  side  by  gray  vases  filled  with  drab 
grass.  Some  evergreens  stood  in  the  windows. 
Mrs.  MacAlister  had  chosen  them,  like  everything 
else  about  her,  for  their  wearing  powers.  She 
always  said  that  spring  and  autumn  did  not  suit  her. 
She  liked  settled  weather,  whatever  it  might  be. 

Some  people  would  have  thought  this  a  depressing 
chamber,  but  it  did  not  strike  Rab  so.  He  was 
young,  and  very  happy  and  full  of  life.  Besides 
the  law  of  associations  holds  good  in  almost  every- 
thing, and  Rab  had  passed  many  a  merry  and  even 
roistering  holiday  in  such  rooms.  It  was  not  unlike 
the  "best  parlor"  in  his  uncle's  farmhouse  near 
Corriemulzie.  His  own  home  was  different,  despite 
its  ascetic  simplicity.  His  mother  had  had  a 
pretty  taste,  and  all  her  life  his  sister  Margery  had 
had  that  positive  craving  for  the  bright  and  harmo- 
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nious  which  knows  how  to  make  the  most  of  turkey- 
red  cotton  and  quaint  ginger-jars.  Rab  had  no  ex- 
perience to  tell  him  that  such  rooms  as  this  have 
really  a  lowering  influence  on  wet  days,  when  one 
is  tired  and  depressed  and  has  no  sunlight  in  oneself 
to  gild  all  around  one. 

But  there  is  one  picture  which  arrested  Rab' 8 
attention,  passing  lightly  over  the  other  well-known 
prints.  This  was  a  small  engraving,  itself  brown 
with  age,  while  its  frame  was  comparatively  new, 
certainly  much  fresher  than  those  of  the  other 
pictures.  It  was  not  quite  easy  to  make  out  its 
subject.  It  had  a  background  of  pointed  roofs,  and  a 
square  tower  which  Rab,  glancing  from  his  window, 
recognized  as  that  of  Carrich  jail.  The  figures 
in  the  foreground  were  crowded  and  small.  There 
was  a  sedan-chair  and  a  lady  in  it  ;  there  was  a  gen- 
tleman mounted  on  a  black  horse  ;  and  there  was  a 
crowd  of  other  folk  standing  about  in  leisurely,  indif- 
ferent attitudes,  which  made  it  hard  for  Rab  to  be- 
lieve that  certain  wriggled  lines  rising  from  the 
centre  of  the  crowd  really  represented  flames,  and 
that  the  whole  purported  to  be,  as  the  letterpress 
beneath  set  forth  : 

"  Ye  burning  of  ye  witches  Elspat  Gruar  and 
Janet  M'Phey,  in  ye  market-place  of  Carrich,  in  ye 
year  of  our  Lord  1652." 

Below,  within  quotation  marks  and  in  smaller 
type,  were  added  certain  grim  particulars  of  the 
horrible  scene  : 

' '  When  they  were  drawn  to  the  fire,  ye  elder 
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woman,  who  was  ane  puir  sillie  cripple,  rabbit  her 
hands  and  spake,  saying,  c  Hech,  sirs,  isna  it  a 
goodly  sight  to  see  sic  a  bonnie  fire  and  so  muckle 
guid  company  !  '  But  ye  younger  woman  held  her 
peace  till  the  flames  touched  her  ;  and  then,  turning 
herself  about  (as  well  as  she  could  for  the  chain  that 
bound  her),  she  looked  upon  ye  Laird  of  Carrich 
and  his  ladye  (who  had  been  her  accuser),  and  did 
solemnly  utter  these  words  in  the  hearing  of  all 
there,  amazed  and  curious  : 

'  Hapless  house  of  Carrichmore, 
Never  shalt  thou  steek  thy  door 
On  the  wolves  of  sin  and  woe, 
Till  thy  last  from  thee  shall  go.' 

And  it  was  remarked  by  all  there  that  ye  ladye  of 
Carrich  did  die,  before  the  month  was  out,  in  ane 
strong  frenzy,  which  so  wrought  on  ye  laird  that 
he  did  put  an  end  to  his  ain  life,  leaving  his  estate 
and  children  to  tutors,  to  their  sore  waste  and  mis- 
guidement.  And  ye  curse  has  passed  not  from  ye 
minds  of  men."  And  in  minute  manuscript  were 
added  the  words,  "  And  is  not  likely  to  pass." 

Kab  drew  back.  This,  then,  was  the  monster  in 
whose  clutches  "  bonnie  Carrich  town,"  as  the  old 
ballad  had  it,  was  wasting  away.  It  was  not  an 
individual  ;  it  was  a  race.  Rab's  modern  medical 
eye  could  look  beneath  the  old  curse  and  see  that 
which  raised  the  grim,  half -superstitious  story  into 
simple  history.  He  could  see  the  facts  of  tainted 
blood  and  bewildered  brain  descending  to  children 
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who,  thus  already  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life, 
were  yet  further  let  and  hindered  by  being  sur- 
rounded with  those  who  regarded  their  evils  as  an 
irrevocable  divine  judgment,  which  it  might  be  in 
some  way  impious  even  to  strive  to  mitigate  or 
avert.  It  was  not  hard  to  imagine  the  rest.  It 
would  not  be  from  families  soundest  in  brain  and 
health  and  morale  that  this  hapless  line  would  win 
wives,  but  rather  from  those  whom  dissipation  had 
already  deteriorated,  and  who  would  not  ask  too 
many  questions  where  a  favorable  match  was  con- 
cerned. And  so  each  generation  would  contribute 
its  item  to  the  ever-swelling  tale  of  "  sin  and  woe." 
But  Eab  wanted  more  facts.  While  he  had  sat 
at  his  college  lectures — an  ever  attentive  and 
thoughtful  student,  who  always  came  up  to  the 
mark  at  his  examinations,  but  was  never  especially 
brilliant — he  had  had  thoughts  of  his  own.  And 
one  had  ever  been  that  the  new  sciences  he  learned 
merely  explained  and  emphasized  the  old  statements 
of  ancient  and  inspired  wisdom,  the  breadth  of 
whose  generalizations  only  served  to  cover  all  the 
way  by  which  men  march  from  ignorance  to  knowl- 
edge. And  another  was,  that  while  the  doctor  may 
cure  disease,  tinkering  away  at  the  cracked  and 
broken  vessels  of  humanity,  health  can  only  be  won, 
kept,  and  transmitted — the  heritage  best  worth  hav- 
ing— by  pure  living  and  wholesome  thinking.  That 
the  world  was  far  enough  from  these  to  give  plenty 
of  scope  for  his  own  profession,  his  hospital  and 
dispensary  practice  sufficed  to  convince  him.  But 
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they  convinced  him  too  that  it  could  be  the  highest 
Use  of  no  man's  skill  and  knowledge  to  strive  to 
make  disease  bearable  under  conditions  that  ought 
to  be  unbearable,  whether  those  conditions  were  the 
dirt,  starvation,  and  foul  air  he  had  often  encoun- 
tered in  the  slums  of  his  own  city,  or  the  effete 
luxury,  idleness,  and  selfishness  which  had  disgusted 
him  with  Clewermouth. 

Now  Rab  had  not  come  to  Carrich  thinking  to 
avoid  a  wrestle  with  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world. 
He  had  chosen  such  a  place  because  he  thought 
that  here  these  evils  might  be  wrestled  with  and 
thrown,  before  they  absolutely  joined  the  great 
army  of  Antichrist.  He  who  breaks  up  an  enemy's 
recruiting  party  does  better  than  he  who  slays  his 
man  on  the  battle-field.  He  had  an  idea  that  much 
of  the  reclaiming  work  which  is  done  so  cumbrously, 
expensively,  and  painfully  in  great  cities,  might  be 
better  achieved  in  more  simple  and  natural  ways  if 
commenced  before  "  complications  "  had  set  in  in 
their  subject.  He  had  heard  learned  professors  talk 
of  "  beautiful  specimens  of  disease  ;"  and  somehow 
he  fancied  he  had  heard  a  somewhat  parallel  thought 
in  the  more  guarded  utterances  of  certain  philanthro- 
pists. But  he  never  lost  sight  of  one  lesson  of  his 
student  days.  A  great  surgeon  stood  before  his 
class  to  perform  a  certain  operation  which  the 
elaborate  mechanisms  and  minute  knowledge  of 
modern  science  had  only  recently  made  possible. 
With  strong  and  gentle  hand  he  did  his  work  suc- 
cessfully, so  far  as  his  part  of  the  terrible  business 
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went  ;  and  then  he  turned  to  some  of  his  favorite 
pupils  and  said  :  "  Two  years  ago,  a  safe  and  simple 
operation  might  have  cured  this  disease.  Six  years 
ago,,  a  wise  way  of  life  might  have  prevented  it. 
We  have  done  our  best  as  the  case  now  stands  ;  but 
Nature  will  have  her  word  to  say.  She  does  not 
always  consent  to  the  repeal  of  her  capital  sen- 
tences. ' '  N  ext  day  Rab  had  learned  that  the  patient 
was  dead. 

Rab  had  an  idea  that  if  each  knew  and  loved  his 
work,  the  minister  and  the  doctor  ought  to  be  the 
best  of  friends,  working  together  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  ;  the  one 
showing  the  people  what  they  should  be,  and  the 
other  telling  them  what  they  should  do,  to  aid  them 
in  fulfilling  the  ideal. 

He  wondered  what  the  minister  of  Carrich  was 
like.  But  Rab,  young  and  inexperienced  as  he 
was,  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  one  will  never 
get  one's  own  duty  done  unless  one  is  quite  prepared 
to  do  it  alone — that  Providence  seldom  gives  us 
the  best  appliances  till  our  skill  is  tested,  even 
as  children  are  left  to  draw  on  slates  till  their 
teachers  can  trust  they  will  not  waste  paper. 

But  Rab  wanted  facts,  and  who  he  thought  so 
likely  to  supply  them  as  Mrs.  MacAlister,  who, 
while  her  maid  removed  Rab's  plates  and  dishes, 
came  slowly  in  to  inquire,  with  dignified  resignation 
to  her  humiliating  duties,  whether  he  had  been 
served  according  to  his  wishes,  and  whether  he  had 
finv  orders  to  issue  for  the  morrow. 
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Rab  sprang  up  and  expressed  himself  highly 
delighted  with  everything,  and  quite  ready  to  put 
himself  into  Mrs.  MacAlister's  hands.  She  thank- 
ed him  coldly,  thinking  the  while  that  probably 
he  quite  expected  to  be  cheated  by  his  landlady, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  his  fate  with  a  good  grace. 
"  He  will  find  the  difference,  though,"  she  thought, 
with  a  grim  satisfaction  at  disappointing  him  and 
setting  at  naught  his  worldly  wisdom. 

"  This  is  a  very  nice,  airy  room,"  he  went  on, 
sociably.  "  The  market-place  gives  it  a  wide  sky 
view.  I'm  always  glad  not  to  live  in  a  street.  Our 
house  at  home  stands  far  back  from  the  road,  be- 
hind a  long  narrow  garden. ' ' 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  this — sir,"  said  Mrs.  MacAlis- 
ter  dryly,  with  a  slight  pause  before  she  bestowed 
the  title  of  honor  on  the  man  young  enough  to  be 
her  son.  She  had  been  training  herself  not  to  forget 
that  formality.  "  I  will  not  ignore  to  what  I  have 
fallen,"  was  her  inflexible  decision.  "  I  will  remem- 
ber that  I  have  no  longer  any  right  to  sit  down 
on  the  chairs  in  my  own  best  parlor. ' ' 

"  And  the  tower  breaks  up  the  monotony  of  the 
mere  houses,"  pursued  Rab.  "  One  must  try  to 
forget  it's  the  jail,  and  to  fancy  it  a  church  or  a 
castle." 

"It  was  the  castle  once—sir,"  answered  Mrs. 
MacAlister  ;  "but  it  was  none  the  less  the  jail 
then.  And  a  jail  is  wanted  as  much  as  a  church 
or  a  castle — sir,"  she  added  severely. 

"  Yes  ;  more 's  the  pity,"  returned  Rab.     "  I  see 
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they  have  got  the  old  square  tower  into  this  curi- 
ous picture  here,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  engraving 
of  "  Ye  Burning  of  ye  Witches."  "  Was  it  the 
prison  only  in  those  days,  or  was  it  then  the  castle 
also?" 

"  The  castle,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  MacAlister  briefly. 

"  And  did  it  belong  to  the  Carrich  family  ?"  Rab 
inquired. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  widow,  with  a  perceptible 
stir  of  her  grim  rigidity.  "  They  did  not  leave  it 
for  fifty  years  afterward,  when  the  Red  Laird  and 
his  brother,  yonder  Lady  Carrich's  grandsons, 
thought  to  turn  away  the  curse  by  shutting  up  the 
old  place,  and  building  themselves  a  new  house  out 
by  the  Langstane  Cross  ;  bat  they  soon  found  that 
it  was  the  family  and  not  the  walls  that  was  '  the 
hapless  house  of  Carrichmore  ' — as  of  course  every- 
body but  themselves,  blinded  by  their  own  wicked- 
ness, knew  well  enough,"  she  added,  with  an  air  of 
reserved  triumph. 

"  And  do  the  present  members  of  the  family  still 
justify  this  terrible  tradition  ?"  asked  Rab. 

Mrs.  MacAlister  bit  her  lip.  "  You  have  a  right 
to  ask  what  you  please,  sir,"  she  said  ;  "  I  know 
that  perfectly.  I  don't  expect  you  to  enter  into  my 
feelings.  But  it  takes  one  a  little  while  to  realize 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  such  a  change  as  mine,  sir. 
One  cannot  foresee  and  prepare  for  everything.  I 
have  done  my  best,  sir.  If  I  had  been  brought  up 
for  the  lodging-house  keeper  I  have  become,  I  don't 
think  I  could  have  done  better.  But  I  can't  bring 
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myself  easily  to  talk  over  the  Carrichs.  For  fifteen 
years,  sir,  that  name  has  never  been  uttered  within 
this  house.  Of  course,  I  know  this  can  go  on  no 
longer,  sir.  It  must  be  as  you  will." 

"  I  jim  so  sorry  if  I  have  in  any  way  hurt  your 
feelings,  madam,"  said  Rab  with  simple  politeness, 
but  marvelling  within  himself — "  Why,  then,  does 
she  keep  that  picture  on  her  wall  ?  And  I'm  quite 
certain  its  frame  is  not  fifteen  years  old,  so  that  it 
has  not  been  left  merely  as  an  old  fixture. ' ' 

"I  know  how  to  endure  my  feelings,  sir,"  she 
said,  in  chilly  acceptance  of  his  apology.  "  Would 
you  like  to  join  us  at  family  worship,  sir  ?  Do 
exactly  as  you  please.  It  does  not  signify  to  me 
either  way,  sir  ;  and  I  should  not  like  you  to  think 
I  was  taking  a  liberty.  I  know  you  are  not  here 
as  my  guest,  and  I  have  not  to  extend  my  hos- 
pitalities to  you,  so  much  as  to  receive  your  orders." 

u  I  shall  be  happy  to  join  you,  ma'am,"  said 
Rab,  feeling  a  little  pathetic  to  remember  the  family 
circle  at  home,  and  how  the  psalm  there  would  miss 
his  vigorous  bass. 

She  led  the  way  into  another  parlor,  much  the 
same  as  his  own,  except  that  it  bore  more  visible 
marks  of  time  and  use,  and  was  wholly  unadorned 
by  picture  or  vase.  The  little  servant  was  already 
there,  and  had  set  the  open  Bible  before  her  mis- 
tress's chair. 

"  We  read  our  psalms,  Dr.  Farquhar,"  said  the 
widow.  (She  was  on  her  own  ground  now,  and 
secretly  hoped  he  marked  the  distinction  in  her 
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manner  and  phrase.)  "  We  read  our  psalms. 
We  formed  the  habit  when  there  was  no  heart  in 
the  house  for  singing  ;  and  even  if  it  had  returned, 
which  it  has  not,  the  voices  have  grown  too  few. 
And  we  read  straight  through  the  Holy  Book.  I 
never  believed  in  picking  and  choosing." 

After  this  announcement,  Rab  almost  started 
when  the  cold  clear  voice  gave  out  the  beautiful 
eighteenth  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  It  seemed  like  offe  of 
those  mysterious  oracles  with  which  natuf  e  and  cir- 
cumstances always  respond  to  any  yearning  or  aspira- 
tion of  our  hearts.  Did  Mrs.  MacAlister  remember 
her  cruel  creed  of  the  unyielding  curse  while  she 
read,  in  her  chill  monotone  :  "  The  fathers  have 
eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set 
on  edge.  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  ye  shall 
not  have  occasion  any  more  to  use  this  proverb  in 
Israel.  Behold,  all  souls  are  mine  ;  as  the  soul  of 
the  father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine  :  the 
soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  .  .  .If  he  beget  a  son, 
that  seeth  all  his  father's  sins  which  he  hath  done, 
and  considereth,  and  doeth  not  such  like  .  .  .  he 
shall  not  die  for  the  iniquity  of  his  father,  he 
shall  surely  live.  .  .  .  Yet  say  ye,  Why  ?  doth 
not  the  son  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father  ? 
When  the  son  hath  done  that  which  is  lawful  and 
right,  and  hath  kept  all  my  statutes,  and  hath  done 
them,  he  shall  surely  live.  .  .  .  Cast  away  from 
you  all  your  transgressions,  whereby  ye  have  trans- 
gressed ;  and  make  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
spirit  :  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel  ?" 
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IV. 

A    NEW    FOOT    IN    THE    HOUSE. 

RAB  was  not  slow  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
all  his  new  surroundings.  Before  the  week  was 
out,  he  was  on  speaking  terms  with  all  the  chief 
townsfolk  ;  had  walked  out  to  the  Langstane  Cross  ; 
had  heard  many  stories  from  people  more  com- 
municative though  scarcely  less  bitter  than  Mrs. 
MacAlister  ;  and,  above  all,  had  seen  Carrichmore 
himself  and  his  youngest  son,  the  only  one  now 
who  would  ever  again  ride  at  his  father's  side,  and 
now  share  in  his  carouses,  and  now  taste  his  reckless 
and  unreasoning  wrath. 

Truly  it  was  a  story  of  generations  of  accumulat- 
ing "  sin  and  woe  "  which  Rab  heard.  He  could 
trace  the  descent  of  fierce  passions,  unpurified  by 
any  fresh  influence,  unsupplanted  by  any  new 
impulse.  The  Carrichs  had  been  the  torturers  of 
Covenanters,  the  accusers  and  burners  of  witches, 
the  bloody  and  relentless  breeders  and  upholders  of 
clan  feuds,  in  those  dark  days  when  such  wild  ener- 
gies seemed  half  virtues,  and  existed  at  least  along, 
with  the  real  virtues  of  loyalty,  truth,  and  courage. 
Even  in  the  guide-books  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
scarred  fragments  of  their  fastnesses  on  the  hills  were 
alluded  to  as  "  relics  of  the  wild  and  cruel  race  of 
Carrich."  They  had  stood  stubbornly  by  their  old 
manners  and  customs  when  better  lights  began  to 
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prevail.  They  had  been  the  last  of  the  witch-burn- 
ers on  that  country-side,  and  had  stuck  to  all  their 
old  vices  when  a  changing  public  opinion  began  to 
recognize  them  as  crimes,  and  to  surround  them  with 
open  odiurn  and  contempt  in  place  of  more  or  less 
candid  approval.  There  was  a  savage  streak  in  these 
Carrichs  ;  and  they  loved  best  to  sin,  not  like  most 
in  weak  conformity  with  the  world,  but  rather  in  a 
sullen  nonconformity. 

But  they  were  a  terrible  fact  in  Carrich.  There 
was  scarcely  an  old  family  in  the  district  which  had 
not,  at  some  date,  suffered  somewhat  at  their  hands. 
There  were  stories  of  reckless  despotism  in  matters  of 
landlord  and  tenant  ;  there  were  darker  stories  still, 
ending  not  in  broken  fortunes  and  deserted  home- 
steads, but  in  broken  hearts  and  graves.  Among 
the  Carrich  "puirfolk,"  there  were  dark,  hand- 
some, scowling  faces,  which  claimed  no  clan-kindred 
with  Carrichmore,  but  might  have  claimed  a  nearer 
one.  And  among  the  people  of  the  better  class  there 
was  many  a  son  who  came  home  no  more,  and  many 
a  daughter  who  was  never  named,  who  had  found 
that  a  dark,  downward  path  led  from  the  great  house 
by  the  Langstane  Cross. 

Talkative  neighbors  told  Kab  the  secret  of  Mrs. 
MacAlister's  unrelenting  hatred.  She  had  once 
had  two  daughters,  and  now  one  lay  in  a  nameless 
and  shameful  grave  in  a  great  southern  city,  and  the 
other  hid  her  shamed  and  broken  heart  under  the 
gowans  by  Carrich  kirk.  He  who  had  seduced  the 
one  and  wounded  the  other  to  her  death,  the  eldest 
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son  of  the  still  reigning  Carrichmore,  had  also  gone 
to  his  account  now.  There  was  a  dreadful  whisper 
in  Carrich  that  when  he  la}7  on  his  deathbed,  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  Mrs.  MacAlister  had  managed  to 
send  him  a  message,  bidding  him  to  tell  her  daughter 
when  he  met  her  in  judgment,  "  that  her  mother 
would  bide  as  long  as  she  might,  and  see  as  much 
of  the  curse  as  she  could. ' '  The  weird  idea  made 
Rab's  blood  run  cold  ;  but  he  felt  that  his  landlady's 
stern,  relentless  temper,  raised  to  white  heat  by 
the  cruellest  wrong  a  mother  could  receive,  might 
have  been  equal  to  do  this  thing,  and  even  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  not  unpleasing  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Carrichmore  had  still  remaining  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.  She  was  scarcely  ever  seen  at  Carrich. 
His  wife  had  died  while  her  children  were  very 
small,  and  the  girl  had  been  brought  up  among  her 
mother's  people,  and  had  spent  her  later  youth  in 
aristocratic  boarding-schools.  Her  maternal  rela- 
tives had  withheld  her  as  long  as  they  could  from 
the  orgies  of  her  father's  halls.  She  was  too  old 
now  for  any  further  restraint,  and  she  had  come 
home  once  and  again  ;  but  Rab  easily  learned  that 
there  were  cogent  reasons  against  her  remaining 
long  in  that  polluted  house. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  townspeople  had  spoken  with 
her.  They  had  seen  her  riding  out  with  her  young- 
est brother  ;  and  they  spoke  of  her  as  possessing  the 
peculiar  and  striking  beauty  which  reappeared  again 
and  again  in  her  doomed  race.  They  spoke  of  her 
with  singular  respect.  Her  purse  had  been  always 
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readily  opened  in  aid  of  any  spasmodic  attempt  at 
well-doing  which  had  been  started  in  Carrich. 
There  were  rumors,  vague  and  varying,  that  she 
had  even  striven,  by  word  and  deed,  to  heal  some 
of  the  deadlier  wounds  her  two  elder  brothers  had 
inflicted,  and  it  was  well  known  that  she  wrote 
constantly — faithful,  bulky  letters — to  the  younger 
lad.  And  it  was  from  the  postmark  of  these  alone 
that  Carrich  now  inferred  that  its  laird's  daughter 
was  at  present  resident  in  the  town  whence  Rab 
came,  and  the  young  doctor  was  eagerly  assailed  by 
inquiries  whether,  when  there,  he  had  ever  met, 
seen,  or  heard  about  Miss  Morag  Carrich,  to  all 
which  questions  he  could  truthfully  give  a  com- 
plete negative. 

A  bit  of  the  long  family  tragedy  was  actually  going 
forward  now  in  the  house  by  the  Langstane  Cross. 
The  second  son,  Hamish,  lay  there  dying  in  those 
days  when  Rab  settled  in  Carrich.  He  was  little 
more  than  a  lad  still ;  and  it  was  pitiful  to  hear  the 
neighbors  say  that  it  seemed  only  the  other  day  that 
he  rode  in  and  out  among  them,  as  did  the  boy 
Kenneth  to-day,  and  had  had  as  bright  and  good  a 
face,  and  that  what  he  was  now  Kenneth  was  sure 
to  become  in  his  turn. 

For  Hamish  Carrich  was  not  dying  till  he  had 
drained  the  bitter  dregs  of  every  cup  of  poisonous 
pleasure.  Terrible  stories  about  that  scene  of 
hopeless  suffering  circulated  in  the  town.  Belated 
travellers  on  Langstane  Moor  had  seen  sights  and 
heard  sounds  which  had  made  their  blood  run  coldly 
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in  their  veins.  But  even  hell  made  manifest  in  the 
flesh  had  no  restraining  terrors  on  the  dwellers  there  ; 
and  the  old  laird  lived  as  sensually  and  rode  out  as 
proudly  as  ever,  and  the  secrets  of  the  torture  cham- 
ber made  no  visible  impression  anywhere,  save, 
perhaps,  in  an  occasional  wanness  on  Kenneth's 
cheek  and  a  weariness  in  his  young  blue  eyes. 

"  Hamish  looked  just  so  before  he  took  to  drink- 
ing and  bad  ways  himself,"  said  the  townsfolk. 
"  That  was  when  Carrichmore  and  his  eldest  son 
Hector,  who's  dead  and  gone  now,  were  carrying 
on  together  at  a  fearful  rate.  They  quarrelled  like 
fiends.  We  used  to  think  there  would  be  murder  ; 
and  so  there  might  have  been,  only  death  came  first. ' ' 

Rab's  heart  ached  for  Kenneth  Carrich.  Were 
they  all  to  stand  aside  and  watch  him  go  down  to 
his  doom,  marking  where  his  pace  paused  and 
where  it  was  accelerated,  but  never  holding  out  a 
hand  to  restrain  ? 

And  yet  was  it  anybody's  business  more  than  his 
own  ?  But  what  could  he  do  ?  The  Carrichs  had 
never  even  recognized  his  existence,  though  the 
father  had  given  him  a  stony  stare  and  the  son  an 
interested  glance  when  they  had  ridden  past  him  on 
horseback  in  the  market-place. 

What  counsels  were  those  which  Barby  used  to 
give  when  they  wanted  to  do  or  win  something 
beyond  their  present  reach  ?  Said  she  once  : 

"  If  you'd  ha'  muckle  gear,  begin 
Wi'  pickin'  up  the  nearest  pin  ;  " 

and  again,   "  If  you  want  the  moon  to  hear  what 
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yon  say,  begin  by  whispering  to  your  nearest  neigh- 
bors ;"  and  yet  again,  "Knit  your  stockings,  the 
grass  will  grow  without  watching."  Rab  had  been 
born  and  bred  in  an  atmosphere  guiltless  of  idle 
reverie.  He  had  been  taught  to  shun  those  sweet 
delusions  which  make  good  deeds  dreamed  of  take 
the  place  of  good  deeds  done. 

He  roused  himself  to  realize  that  he  had  been 
allowing  life  to  slip  past  him  since  he  came  to 
Carrich.  What  mattered  it  that  the  time  was  as 
yet  only  a  few  weeks  ? 

The  place  had  its  little  feeble  efforts  at  well- 
doing, which  he  had  heard  of  and  approved,  with 
a  secret  sense  of  their  futility  under  the  existing 
social  circumstances  of  the  place.  What  was  the 
use  of  cricket  clubs  and  reading  societies  ? — they  but 
discovered  the  most  athletic  frames  or  brilliant 
minds  to  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  old  laird,  ever 
ready  to  tender  his  wine-cup  to  fresh  lips,  and 
divert  his  fevered  thoughts  with  new  witticisms  and 
songs.  What  was  the  use  of  the  little  evening 
school  and  Sunday  class  which  one  good  old  lady 
had  instituted  for  the  working-lads  of  the  place, 
when  there  was  no  honest  work  for  their  working- 
hours,  and  they  must  needs  go  from  study  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  or  of  English  history  to  noctur- 
nal sheep-stealing  or  rabbit-  snaring  ?  What  was 
the  good  of  it  all  ?  No  good  certainly,  if  these 
seeds  were  never  to  come  to  fruition.  But  suppose 
one  would  not  sow  in  spring-time  because  one  had 
no  faith  in  autumn  ? 
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And  there  certainly  was  no  good  in  doing  nothing 
— in  dryly  prescribing  drugs  and  diet  for  a  circle  of 
patients,  never  knowing  what  made  their  faces  so 
dark  and  their  homes  so  dreary  ;  and  then  going 
back  to  sit  in  Mrs.  MacAlister's  parlor  to  read  and 
yawn  to  oneself.  Rab  had  been  used  to  real  life  ; 
and  he  could  not  endure  the  stagnation  of  this  :  the 
prisoner  who  has  been  free  of  moor  and  mountain 
will  not  sit  still  in  his  cell  if  he  can  only  walk  to  and 
fro  on  a  rampart. 

He  resolved  to  throw  his  energies  into  the  boys' 
class.  He  had  reasons  for  this  decision.  First,  its 
members  were  drawn  from  the  class  among  whom 
lay  the  work  of  the  professional  appointment  he  held. 
Secondly,  he  was  sure  of  his  ground  there  :  he  said 
to  himself  that  he  had  no  very  clear  ideas  about  art" 
or  literature  ;  only  he  knew  enough  to  detest  the 
u  Shakespeare  and  musical -glasses  "  style  of  amateur 
pottering  therein,  and  not  enough  to  raise  it  to  any- 
thing better.  But  on  questions  of  practical  life  he 
had  at  least  thought  honestly  and  observed  closely  ; 
and  it  is  these  questions  of  practical  life  which  rise 
clearly  to  the  top  in  intercourse  with  young  people, 
who  will  trust  their  souls  with  us  as  innocently 
and  confidently  as  in  childhood  they  trusted  their 
bodies.  Thirdly,  it  was  unmistakably  a  good  work  : 
every  hour  it  redeemed  from  idleness  and  profligacy 
was  so  much  ground  gained  for  God.  And  it  had 
never  been  effectually  grasped  by  the  kindly  but 
feeble  hands  which  had  taken  it  up,  and  which  were 
now  almost  ready  to  let  it  drop,  half  through  their 
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own  weakness,  half  in  despair  of  it.  Miss  Sinclair 
shed  tears  of  joy  when  Rab  offered  her  his  co-oper- 
ation. 

She  had  soon  become  his  most  intimate  friend  in 
Carrich.  She  was  a  sweet  old  lady,  who  offended 
many  good  people  by  believing  too  well  of  the  bad 
ones.  To  own  the  truth,  Rab  sympathized  a  little 
with  those  good  people.  After  he  had  spent  a  morn- 
ing among  the  wretched  huts  of  the  workless  peasant- 
ry, hopelessly  tinkering  at  sufferings  bred  of  sin  and 
misery — in  one  house  tending  the  confinement  of 
a  woman  whose  husband,  an  agricultural  laborer, 
had  lost  his  work  through  Carrichmore  taking  his 
master's  farm  to  enlarge  his  deer-forest,  and  who 
was  now  in  jail  for  poaching  ;  and  in  another, 
quieting  the  delirium-tremens  of  a  young  man, 
whose  weeping  mother  declared  he  had  been  a  sober 
lad  till  he  took  service  in  Carrichmore's  stables — it 
did  jar  him  to  hear  old  Miss  Sinclair,  presiding  at 
her  little  tea-table,  speaking  of  "  poor  Carrichmore, " 
with  much  such  loving  pity  as  a  mother  might 
speak  of  a  truant  school-boy.  But  after  Rab  had 
turned  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  was  right  where  she  seemed 
wrong,  and  wrong  only  because  she  was  not  right 
enough.  The  feeling  of  motherly,  loving  pity  was 
right  ;  only  it  did  not  manifest  itself  as  real  mother- 
ly love,  does,  in  unflinching  discipline  and  severity 
toward  that  which,  unchecked,  must  prevent  the 
child  from  fulfilling  proud  motherly  hopes.  It  was 
right  of  Miss  Sinclair  to  wish  well  to  Carrichmore 
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— if  she  was  prepared  to  do  anything  to  make  those 
wishes  come  true. 

Yet  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  a  woman  of 
this  soft,  plastic  temper  was  not  the  one  best  fitted 
to  win  the  sympathy  and  command  the  respect  of 
rough  lads  coming  from  coarse  homes  and  hard, 
cruel  lives.  They  laughed  at  her  covertly — some- 
times scarcely  covertly — and  rigorously  measured 
out  how  little  deference  and  attention  they  must 
yield  to  her  to  preserve  any  claim  on  her  good 
offices  and  gifts  when  required.  And  it  was  a  meas- 
ure which  they  found  might  grow  less,  month  by 
month  and  year  by  year. 

And  Rab,  while  he  felt  hurt  at  the  contumely 
with  which  the  old  lady's  efforts  were  received, 
could  not  altogether  wonder  at  it.  Her  soups  and 
her  flannels,  her  jellies  and  her  joints,  were  things 
unmistakably  good  and  welcome  to  the  sick  and 
starved,  who  were  hungering  for  them.  But  the  boy's 
minds  and  hearts  were  not  hungering  for  the  cates 
she  offered  them  ;  nay,  most  of  them  had  no  sort  of 
hunger  that  reminded  them  they  had  hearts  or  minds 
at  all.  It  was  not  likely  they  would  care  for  her 
mystical  hymns,  her  out-of-date  commentaries,  and 
the  monotonous,  introspective  religious  biographies 
in  which  she  delighted.  She  had  bemoaned  all  this 
to  the  parish  minister,  but  he  had  only  helplessly 
joined  in  her  lamentations.  He  was  a  middle-aged 
man,  who  had  come  to  Carrich,  twenty  years  before, 
fired  with  enthusiasm  and  prepared  to  convert  the 
laird  ;  but  Carrichrnore  now  was  wont  to  say,  in  his 
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wicked  scoffing,  that  "  the  laird  had  converted  the 
minister."  That  is  to  say,  Carrichmore  had  per- 
severed in  his  own  mischievous  devices,  fencing 
himself  in  a  nominal  respect  for  the  kirk  and  a  social 
civility  for  its  minister,  which  had  ended  in  the 
poor  man's  only  son  joining  in  the  rioting  and 
debauchery  of  the  sons  of  Carrich  House  (more 
especially  of  the  poor  reprobate  who  now  lay  there 
on  his  death-bed)  ;  while  the  minister  wearily  went 
through  his  round  of  duties  almost  like  a  deaf  man 
reading  to  the  deaf,  and  then  shut  himself  up  in  his 
study,  and  seemed  to  many  of  his  parishioners  sunk 
in  sluggish  selfishness. 

Rab  did  not  join  in  good  Miss  Sinclair's  lamenta- 
tions. He  candidly  told  her  that  he  should  not  him- 
self appreciate  such  reading  and  such  classes  as  she 
offered  her  boys.  The  old  lady  lifted  up  her  hands 
in  astonishment,  and  then  was  straightway  com- 
forted. She  was  quite  sure  of  Rab's  goodness — so 
if  he  did  not  care  for  what  her  poor  pupils  spurned, 
there  was  more  hope  for  them. 

"  Take  you  the  classes  altogether,  Dr.  Farquhar," 
she  said;  "and  just  tell  me  when  anybody  gets 
ill,  or  seems  in  very  great  trouble  or  need.  That's 
all  I'm  fit  for  now,  putting  folk's  feet  into  hot  water, 
and  tucking  them  up,  and  singing  them  to  sleep," 
she  added,  with  a  pathetic  glimmer  in  her  kind 
eyes. 

"  And  as  long  as  you're  fit  for  that,  you'll  be 
sorely  wanted  in  this  world,"  answered  Rab,  with  a 
ready  and  truthful  acceptance  of  the  facts,  which 
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comforted  the  yearning  old  heart  as  no  false- toned 
denials  could  have  done. 

The  boys  treated  the  change  with  giggling  curi- 
osity, which  soon  changed  to  something  like  respect- 
They  began  to  feel  interested,  even  excited,  con- 
cerning the  new  subjects  and  methods  of  work  set 
before  them.  They  also  speedily  found  that  when 
any  varying  mood  or  temper  of  their  own  relaxed 
such  interest,  their  old  customs  of  manifesting 
weariness  by  stamping,  cat-calling,  and  whistling, 
meant  summary  ejectment  and  prospect  of  exile. 
And  when  Rab  had  enlisted  the  real  sympathy  of 
one  or  two  of  the  elder  and  steadier  lads,  he  saw  the 
possibility  of  keeping  his  class-room  (it  was  a  disused 
chamber  belonging  to  the  parish  school-house)  open 
every  night  during  the  week,  with  the  attractions 
of  a  few  games  and  newspapers.  He  rather 
trembled  lest,  with  only  such  irresponsible  supervi- 
sion, it  might  prove  but  a  hot-bed  for  all  the  bear- 
ishness  and  horse-play  generally  diffused  through 
Carrich  by-ways  after  dark.  But  it  was  within  sight 
of  his  windows  at  Mrs.  MacAlister's,  and  the  lads 
could  never  tell  when  he  would  drop  in  upon  them  ; 
and  if  all  was  going  well,  he  always  had  his  merry 
joke,  or  his  offer  of  a  game  of  draughts,  which 
made  his  presence  courted  and  his  displeasure  depre- 
cated. He  put  them  on  their  honor,  too,  and  he 
stimulated  their  good  behavior  by  all  sorts  of  hints 
about  possible  cricket  matches  and  boating  in  the 
coming  summer. 

Of  course  Rab  wrote  home  regularly,  and  received 
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punctual  letters  therefrom.  Margery  and  Barby 
were  quite  familiar  with  all  the  new  figures  who  had 
come  into  his  life.  They  felt  like  old  acquaintances 
of  stern  Mrs.  MacAlister,  rigid  in  her  gloomy 
apartments,  and  of  soft  little  Miss  Sinclair,  smiling 
and  sighing  in  her  quiet  rooms,  equally  gloomy  hut 
for  white  lace  curtains,  and  red  and  blue  tidies  cov- 
ering over  the  black  horse-hair  furniture.  They 
knew  all  about  the  old  minister,  and  Barby  was 
inclined  to  pity  where  the  young  brother  and  sister 
blamed. 

"  You  would  never  have  grown  disheartened  and 
indolent  yourself,  Barby,  as  he  has  done,"  Margery 
would  say,  reproachfully. 

"  Maybe  no,  maybe  ay,"  Barby  would  reply. 
"  I  will  na  quit  trying  to  cure  the  reek  o'  our 
kitchen  him ;  but  I  whiles  think  the  smoke  is 
wearin'  my  eyes  sae  accustomed  to  it,  that  I'm  apt 
to  think  it's  getting  better  when  it's  me  getting 
waur. ' ' 

Perhaps  the  Farquhars  heard  less  about  the  laird's 
family  than  about  other  Carrich  people.  There 
was  little  pleasant  to  tell,  and  Rab  was  one  of  those 
wholesome  souls  who  hate  to  write  dark  stories  of  sin 
End  suffering,  lest  the  written  words  remain  longer 
than  that  which  they  record,  and  so  prolong  the 
evil  existence  which  is  doomed  to  death  and  obliv- 
ion. Of  course  he  had  mentioned  the  Carrichs, 
enumerating  the  members  of  the  family,  and  its 
generally  isolated  and  antagonistic  character,  but  no 
more.  Judge  then  of  his  astonishment  when,  one 
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fine  April  morning,  there  came  the  following  letter 
from  Margery  : 

"  My  DEAR  BROTHER  :  You  and  I  never  fail 
each  other,  do  we  ?  But  we  need  not  pride  ourselves 
on  being  the  most  faithful  mutual  reporters  of  all 
local  news.  There  was  a  new  foot  in  this  house 
yesterday.  And  Mr.  Demetrius,  who  has  often  said 
that  bad  news  is  sent  to  one  fresh,  but  grood  news 

>  o 

generally  comes  dried  or  preserved,  is  obliged  to 
alter  his  opinion  for  once.  ]STow  who  do  you  think 
our  visitor  was  ?  Somebody  you  have  never  seen, 
but  who  knows  a  great  deal  about  you,  and  who 
did  not  seem  one  bit  bored  when  I  went  on  chatter- 
ing your  praises.  How  I  wish  I  was  with  you,  that 
I  could  worry  you  for  an  hour  by  making  you  guess 
who  it  was  !  And  I  should  find  out  a  lot  of  your 
secret  thoughts  by  your  wild  guesses  !  But  letters 
are  such  unguarded  things.  Yery  likely  before  you 
have  read  so  far  as  this  you  have  turned  over  the 
next  page  and  seen  the  name  and  satisfied  your 
curiosity. 

"  She  came  yesterday  afternoon.  I  was  standing 
at  one  of  the  upper  windows,  and  saw  her  coming 
down  the  street.  Of  course  I  never  dreamed  she 
was  coming  here.  And  I  felt  almost  inclined  to 
pop  on  my  bonnet  and  cloak  and  slip  out  after  she 
had  passed,  and  see  where  she  went.  I  never  saw 
any  other  person  who  inspired  me  with  so  much 
interest.  But  I  checked  the  inclination  ;  for,  after 
all,  I  felt  my  curiosity  was  but  the  lowest  part  of 
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my  feeling  toward  her,  and  that  I  did  not  really 
want  to  know  her  name  and  address,  but  her  his- 
tory and  her  thoughts.  Do  you  begin  to  suspect 
who  I  am  writing  about  ?  Do  you  remember  the 
stranger-lady  concerning  whom  I  made  such  eager 
inquiries  on  your  capping-day  ? 

"  And  then  she  opened  our  gate  and  came  up 
to  the  door,  and  I  heard  her  speaking  to  Barby.  I 
did  not  go  out  to  the  stairs  to  hear  what  she  said, 
for  I  thought  perhaps  she  was  only  making  some 
inquiry,  and  I  did  not  want  to  hear  her  voice  for 
the  first  and  perhaps  the  last  time,  asking  if  this 
was  Number  Sixteen,  or  if  Mrs.  So-and-So  lived 
here.  But  Barby  came  upstairs  and  handed  me  a 
card  ;  and  whose  name,  think  you,  was  on  it  ? 

Miss  Moray  Carrich. 

"  She  had  come  to  see  me,  she  said,  because  she 
wanted  to  thank  me,  in  your  stead,  for  your  help- 
ing her  dear  old  friend  Miss  Sinclair  in  her  attempts 
at  good  work  in  her  native  town.  Miss  Sinclair 
had  mentioned  it  to  her  at  the  New  Year  in  one  of 
her  short  notes — Miss  Sinclair  could  only  write  short 
notes  because  her  eyes  were  weak — -and  she  had 
since  learned  a  great  many  particulars  from  her 
brother  Kenneth. 

"  It  was  so  delightful  to  meet  somebody  who 
knew  all  about  Carrich  and  your  new  friends  there. 
I  cannot  understand  why  she  does  not  live  at  Car- 
rich,  she  spoke  so  kindly  of  it  and  of  all  its  people. 

* '  I  told  her  how  Mrs.  Mac  Alister  had  frightened 
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you  at  first  by  her  grimness  and  severity,  and  slie 
said  directly,  i  Tell  your  brother  she  is  a  good 
woman,  though  not  an  attractive  one  now.  She 
has  suffered  terribly,  and  borne  cruel  wrongs. 
She  is  like  a  scarred  rock — the  flowers  won't  grow 
there  ;  but  if  you  could  get  the  stones  out  of  their 
bleak  situation,  they  would  make  good  foundations.' 

"  Her  visit  was  not  the  ordinary  conventional  call. 
She  actually  stayed  two  hours  ;  and  before  she 
went  away,  she  had  seen  my  drawings,  had  had  a 
talk  with  Barby,  and  had  sung  us  a  Gaelic  song. 
Do  you  fear  she  will  think  us  strange  people  ?  Do 
you  suppose  all  this  made  us  think  her  strange  ? 
Well,  perhaps  so  :  strangely  charming  !  And  your 
sister  Margery  does  not  often  go  into  raptures,  does 
she  ?  You  used  to  think  her  too  coldly  critical  of 
her  own  sex  ! 

"  It  all  came  about  in  the  most  natural  manner 
possible.  She  said  I  must  come  and  visit  her,  and 
see  some  sketches  she  had  made  of  Carrich  scenery. 
And  then  I  told  her  that  I  drew  too,  and  showed 
her  some  things  ;  and  when  she  thought  fit  to  praise 
them  so  very  highly,  I  could  not  help  honestly 
telling  her  that  they  were  the  work  of  my  life,  to 
which  I  devoted  my  time  and  faculties.  And  then 
I  wanted  to  show  her  some  of  my  earlier  perform- 
ances, and  I  had  to  call  Barby  to  help  me  to  find 
them  ;  and  while  she  went  in  and  out,  I  could  not 
help  telling  Miss  Carrich  about  her,  and  how  we 
felt  she  was  our  family  treasure.  And  when  Barby 
came  in  again,  Miss  Carrich  began  to  talk  to  her  ; 
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and  they  soon  got  to  old  proverbs  and  stories,  and 
Barby  was  at  her  best  with  her  at  once,  and  talked 
just  as  she  does  to  ns  when  we  are  alone.  And 
from  stories  and  proverbs  they  got  to  songs  ;  and 
when  Miss  Carricli  found  that  Barby  remembered 
hearing  Gaelic  songs  in  her  childhood,  and  that  I 
had  never  heard  any,  she  sang  one  ;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  it.  Of  course  while  she  was  singing 
I  could  not  tell  what  it  was  about,  but  I  seemed  to 
see  the  sea  and  to  hear  the  sobs  of  an  aching  heart. 
And  when  she  had  done,  she  told  us  that  the  words 
were  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  woman  whose  husband's 
boat  had  never  come  back,  and  that  she  is  supposed 
to  be  wandering  on  the  shore  and  asking  the  sea- 
gulls if  they  had  seen  him,  and  if  he  had  sent  any 
message  by  them. 

"I  am  to  visit  Miss  Carrich  next  week,  and  I 
have  scarcely  ever  felt  so  impatient  for  anything 
as  for  the  appointed  day.  I  am  so  glad  she  was  in 
the  hall  on  your  capping-  day,  although  neither  of 
you  seem  to  have  noticed  the  other. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  her  always,  and  yet  as 
if  there  is  something  in  her  which  I  shall  never, 
never  know.  I  could  put  her  face  into  every  pict- 
ure I  draw  and  never  weary  of  it.  It  always  seems 
about  to  tell  you  something  which  it  never  tells. 
Even  Barby  feels  this  in  her  practical  way. 

"  '  Ton's  a  grand  lassie, '  she  says.  c  She's  looked 
straight  into  some  o'  the  fires  that  the  warld  aye 
keeps  burning  for  God's  ain.  I  reckon  that  look 
will  be  the  martyr's  mark  in  heaven. ' 
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"  And  now,  Rab,  I  must  finisli  off  for  to-day. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  being  the  cause  of  my 
knowing  my  princess  in  disguise,  about  whom  I  have 
thought  at  least  once  a  day  ever  since  you  gradu- 
ated. We  all  send  our  love.  Bar  by  says  she 
hopes  '  you  won't  leave  off  your  flannels  till  the 
weather's  settled  ;  but  doctors  are  like  the  rest  o' 
the  folk,  they  think  they  needna  practise  what 
they  preach. '  And  I  am  always  your  affectionate 
sister, 

"MARGERY." 
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V. 

THE  LAIKD'S  SON  AND  THE  POACHEK'S  BOYS. 

IT  was  only  two  or  three  days  after  the  receipt 
of  Margery's  letter  that  Rab,  returning  from  his 
morning's  rounds,  was  received  at  the  door  of  his 
lodgings  by  his  landlady  herself. 

"  A  gentleman  is  awaiting  your  return  in  the 
parlor,  sir,"  she  said,  with  an  air  of  solemnly  tragic 
resignation  which  would  have  amused  Rab  had  he 
known  less  of  her  history.  As  it  was,  he  set  it 
down  to  the  glimpse  she  had  caught  of  two  of  the 
Carrich  horses  standing  in  front  of  the  inn  opposite, 
and  so  he  pitied  her,  and  hurried  in  to  his  unnamed 
guest. 

He  started  when  he  saw  none  other  than  young 
Kenneth  Carrich  standing  on  his  hearth-rug,  stoop- 
ing forward  in  the  act  of  examining  "  Ye  Burn- 
ing of  ye  Witches."  The  lad  drew  himself  up 
nervously  as  Rab  entered,  and  his  clear-cut,  pale 
face  flushed  to  the  very  roots  of  his  rich  brown  hair 
as  they  introduced  themselves  with  the  brief  greet- 
ings, "Dr.  Farquhar,  I  think  ?"— "  Mr.  Kenneth 
Carrich,  I  believe  ?"  and  then  drew  forward  chairs 
and  sat  down. 

"  You  may  have  heard  that  my  sister  Morag  has 
been  calling  on  your  family,"  said  the  youth,  whose 
nervousness  took  the  form  of  a  distance  of  manner 
which  most  of  the  Carrich  people  would  have  at- 
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tributed  to  the  family  insolence,  but  which  simple 
Rab  quite  understood,  having  suffered  from  it  him- 
self, and  knowing  that  he  had  often  seemed  "  up- 
pish "  when  most  uncomfortably  humble. 

"  Yes,  I  heard,  and  was  delighted  to  hear  it," 
Rab  answered,  "  as  I  am  to  see  you,  in  my  turn." 

The  boy  looked  down  on  the  carpet,  where  he 
was  tracing  invisible  figures  with  his  foot.  Then 
with  a  sudden  resolution  to  come  to  the  point  with- 
out any  more  ceremony,  he  looked  straight  at  Rab, 
and  said,  almost  bluntly  : 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  visit  us  as  soon  as 
possible.  My  brother  Hamish  wants  badly  to  see 
somebody  ;  and  Morag  thinks,  and  so  do  I,  that  you 
will  do  better  than  anybody  else. ' ' 

This  did  not  sound  very  gracious  ;  but  probably 
it  was  as  gracious  as  it  could  be,  consistently  with 
strict  honesty. 

"  Does  your  brother  want  to  see  me  profession- 
ally?" he  asked. 

"  Yes — no,"  was  Kenneth  Carrich's  hasty  reply. 
"  He  wants  to  see  you,  sir,  as  somebody  who  can  be 
trusted.  Come  in  the  first  instance,  and  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  in  return  of  this  call  of  mine. ' ' 

"  I  fear  your  brother  is  a  very  great  invalid,  from 
all  I  hear,"  observed  Rab.  "  I  shall  be  glad  if  I 
can  render  him  a  service  of  any  kind." 

A  sort  of  spasm  for  a  moment  convulsed  young 
Carrich's  face.  "Hamish.  is  very  ill,"  he  said. 
"  Come  as  soon  as  you  can."  Pie  went  toward  the 
door,  but  turned  with  his  hand  upon  it,  and  added, 
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"  You  had  better  ask  for  me,  please,  when  you 
come,  to  prevent  any  chance  of  delay  or  mistake. 
Do  come  as  soon  as  you  can." 

(( As  soon  as  this  afternoon?"  Rab  asked, 
scarcely  knowing  how  to  interpret  the  confusion 
and  excitement  of  the  lad's  manner. 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  yes,"  he  replied  hastily,  and, 
"  Good-morning  now, ' '  and  almost  before  Rab  could 
answer,  he  had  crossed  the  pavement,  thrown  him- 
self into  his  saddle,  and  was  off  at  full  gallop  along 
the  Langstane  road. 

In  less  than  an  hour  all  Carrich  town  knew  that 
young  Carrich  had  called  on  the  new  doctor  ;  and 
that  afternoon  all  the  old  ladies  exchanged  calls, 
to  wonder  what  was  coming  next,  and  how  long 
Dr.  Farquhar  would  resist  the  fatal  influence  of  the 
laird's  dissolute  habits  and  ungodly  household,  and 
whether  or  not  he  was  to  supplant  old  drunken  Dr. 
M'lvor's  services  to  Hamish  Carrich,  or  only  to 
supplement  them. 

To  own  the  truth,  Rab  ate  his  dinner  with  a  good 
deal  of  perturbation.  Did  the  laird  know  of  this 
invitation,  or  did  he  not  ?  And  for  what  was  he 
really  wanted  ?  It  would  have  been  ungracious  of 
him  to  press  inquiries  ;  and,  besides,  Rab  Farquhar 
was  not  the  man  to  turn  aside  from  the  vaguest  wish 
of  so  tortured  and  degraded  a  soul  as  he  had  reason 
to  believe  this  Hamish  Carrich  was.  No  ;  he  must 
simply  go  and  do  his  best— the  utmost  right  that 
should  be  given  him  to  see,  under  any  circumstances 
that  might  transpire. 
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The  Langstane  road  led  to  the  moor  through  a  long, 
low  glen.  The  narrowness  and  steepness  of  the 
defile  gave  it  a  peculiarly  savage  and  sullen  gloom. 
Its  barren  and  stony  hills  scarcely  afforded  herbage 
for  the  few  sheep  which  strayed  upon  them.  The 
sunlight  did  not  visit  it  in  winter  ;  and  the  predomi- 
nant vegetation  of  its  sterile  and  swampy  soil  was 
blackish  in  hue  and  prickly  in  form.  The  road 
wound  along  about  half-way  up  the  least  steep  side 
of  the  defile,  the  bottom  of  the  valley  (which  was 
completely  level  only  for  three  or  four  feet)  being 
filled  by  a  brackish  stream,  sluggish  and  scant 
enough  in  summer,  but  in  spring  rainfalls  and  winter 
storms  deafening  the  ear  with  its  splashing  and 
brawling.  The  place  seemed  but  the  more  awful 
because  it  had  none  of  those  features  which  are 
commonly  supposed  to  inspire  awe — lofty  moun- 
tains, wastes  of  water,  dense  forests.  It  was  as  if 
Nature  had  built  a  condemned  cell,  and  made  it 
dreadful,  like  all  such  places,  not  by  what  it  has, 
but  by  what  it  has  not — hope,  joy,  and  outlook. 

The  glen  was  nearly  two  miles  long,  and  any  fifty 
feet  of  it  fairly  represented  the  desolation  of  its 
whole  length.  Then  it  opened  quite  suddenly  upon 
the  moor — a  wide  stretch  of  undulating  ground  ; 
and  there,  on  the  margin  of  a  little  loch  watched 
over  by  the  runic  cross  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
district,  stood  the  house  of  Carrich,  built  by  the 
lied  Laird  in  the  vain  hope  of  averting  the  curse  of 
Janet  M'Phey  from  his  hapless  race. 

It  was  a  plain,  solid,  square  building,  with  many 
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long,  narrow  windows  in  its  upper  portion,  and  an 
open  veranda  in  its  lower  story,  from  which  the  hall 
door  opened  and  into  which  the  hall  windows  looked. 
The  hall  was  decorated  with  deer's  antlers  and  the 
heads  and  brushes  of  foxes,  and  its  walls  were  filled 
with  racks  furnished  with  guns,  whips  and  walking- 
sticks.  The  hall  itself  was  a  square  apartment,  with 
sundry  doors  opening  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
while  two  at  its  lower  end  led  to  the  staircases.  Over 
these  hung  two  dark  oil  paintings,  of  which  Rab 
caught  a  hurried  idea  that  one  was  the  scene  of 
cruel  chase,  and  the  other  of  battle  and  murder. 
But  he  had  not  much  time  to  note  any  of  these 
things,  and  he  was  spared  introducing  himself  to 
any  servant,  for  Kenneth  Carrich  had  evidently 
been  watching  for  him  from  above,  and  came  toward 
him  from  one  of  the  staircase  doors  almost  before 
he  crossed  the  threshold. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  he  said.  "  Hamish  is 
expecting  you  so  eagerly.  I  fear  he  is  too  ill  and 
impatient  to  seem  grateful,  but  he  is,  really,  Dr. 
Farquhar." 

"  I  don't  want  gratitude,  if  I  can  be  of  use," 
answered  Rab.  And  the  boy  led  him  straightway 
up  a  staircase,  which  was  evidently  not  the  chief 
one  of  the  mansion,  for  it  was  narrow  and  winding, 
and  broken  again  and  again  by  short,  low-pitched 
passages. 

"  My  brother  is  wonderfully  well  this  after- 
noon," he  whispered  to  Rab  as  they  went  along  ; 
"  but  we  can  never  reckon  on  him  for  many 
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hours  together.  He  is  never  left  alone  for  a  mo- 
ment day  or  night.  But  when  you  see  him  you 
will  understand  everything  better  than  I  can  tell 
you." 

They  came  to  a  standstill  at  last  at  the  end  of  a 
gallery,  which  had  no  other  door  except  that  before 
which  they  paused.  Kenneth  opened  it  gently,  and 
with  a  murmured  apology  went  in  first  alone.  A 
few  hasty  sounds  of  movement  went  on  within  the 
room,  then  an  old  woman  came  out.  In  face  and 
mien  she  was  as  hideous  as  one  of  Macbeth 's 
witches,  though  scrupulously  neat  and  clean  in  at- 
tire. She  motioned  to  Rab  to  enter,  and  leaving 
him  to  do  so,  went  away  along  the  gallery. 

The  room  in  which  he  found  himself  was  of  enor- 
mous size,  almost  as  large  as  any  of  the  hospital 
wards  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  It  had  two 
fireplaces  and  many  windows  ;  and  one  huge  fire 
was  burning,  while  two  of  the  casements  were  open. 
Rab  found  afterward  that  several  of  those  small 
rooms  which  are  usually  to  be  found  on  the  upper 
story  of  large  mansions  had  been  thrown  into  one, 
to  secure  the  roominess  and  ventilation  peremptorily 
demanded  by  the  condition  of  the  unhappy  invalid. 
The  floor  was  bare,  except  for  two  or  three  strips 
of  green  carpeting.  The  windows  were  curtainless 
to  the  clear  spring  sky  and  the  dark  moorland.  All 
the  furniture  of  the  room  was  of  the  most  light  and 
meagre  description.  With  its  head-piece  against 
the  wrall,  midway  between  the  two  fireplaces,  and 
looking  quite  insignificant  in  the  wide,  blank  cham- 
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ber,  stood  the  little  iron  bedstead  on  wliicli  the  sick 
man  lay. 

The  sick  man  !  It  was  hard  at  first  to  realize  that 
he  was  a  man  in  years.  The  pale,  high-bred  face, 
worn  almost  to  the  bone,  looked  under  a  sudden 
glance  almost  younger  than  Kenneth's  bending  over, 
him.  A  nearer  scrutiny,  however,  revealed  the 
lines  of  hard  life  and  fierce  passion  relentlessly 
scored  beneath  the  later  tracings  of  pain  and  weari- 
ness. 

He  lay  quite  quietly  as  Rab  walked  up  the  room, 
but  there  was  a  wild  light  in  his  eyes  which  belied  the 
utter  stillness  of  his  limbs.  Rab  did  not  then  know 
that  he  could  no  longer  move  hand  or  foot — that 
even  when  the  awful  paroxysms  of  his  malady  came 
on,  they  could  now  only  wreak  their  fury  in  de- 
spairing and  blasphemous  shriek  and  yell. 

He  addressed  Rab  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a 
manner  of  quiet  courtesy  which  seemed  to  give 
infinite  relief  to  the  anxious  Kenneth. 

He  had  appealed  to  Rab's  charity,  he  said.  From 
what  his  sister  Morag  wrote,  he  thought  Rab  was 
good  and  belonged  to  good  people.  And  then  he 
added,  with  a  little  bitterness,  that  he  knew  from 
experience  that  bad  people  were  not  to  be  trusted, 
and  so  he  had  no  resource  now  but  to  try  the  other 
sort. 

Rab  said  simply  that  he  would  try  to  do  his  best. 
He  felt  filled  with  an  infinite  pity. 

There  were  sundry  commissions  Hamish  wanted 
somebody  to  do  for  him.  Even  sins  blossom  into 
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duties  in  time.  Every  wrong  action  is  a  gate  which 
opens  into  two  paths,  one  very  sloping  and  easy, 
the  other  very  steep  and  rough. 

Rab  had  to  listen  to  sad  stories — to  the  history  of 
a  life  which  had  left  a  trail  of  poison  behind  it 
wherever  it  had  passed.  There  was  little  new  for 
Kab's  knowledge  ;  he  had  long  known  what  such 
facts  were  ;  his  professional  training  had  revealed 
them  in  all  their  horror  and  loathsomeness,  without 
any  of  the  disguises  with  which  a  vicious  art  or 
sentimentality  can  drape  them.  But  they  struck 
fresh  upon  his  feeling,  told  one  after  another  by 
Hamish's  failing  voice.  The  sick  man's  eyelids 
sometimes  drooped  in  very  weariness  over  the  wild, 
imploring  eyes  ;  and  then  he  looked  so  death -like 
that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  already  passed  away, 
while  only  his  voice  still  faintly  reached  them  from 
the  unseen  shore. 

Rab  promised  to  go  here  and  there,  and  to  see 
this  person  and  to  undertake  that  task.  It  pained 
him  terribly  that  Kenneth  stood  by  and  heard  all, 
gravely  enough,  but  with  an  air  of  habitude  to  such 
things  which  was  very  sad  to  see.  It  was  not  that 
the  lad  was  too  young  to  know  the  evil  that  is  in  the 
world,  but  its  atmosphere  seemed  so  dense  around 
him.  In  those  shrines  which  should  have  been 
occupied  by  the  images  of  sweet,  innocent  affections, 
lurked  phantoms  of  sin,  of  vice,  and  of  crime.  The 
very  memories  of  childhood  were  tainted.  He 
had  had  no  early  paradise  whose  echoes  should 
respond  to  the  higher  voices  which  might  appeal  to 
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him  in  later  years.  The  subtle  ties  of  early  associa- 
tion bound  him  in  fellowship  with  the  evil-doers,  in 
alienation  from  the  righteous  and  the  pure. 

The  elder  brother  felt  nothing  of  all  this.  Bitterly 
enough  he  spoke  of  his  father,  but  it  was  not  because 
he  realized  that  the  springs  of  his  own  nature  had 
been  contaminated  almost  at  their  source,  by  evil 
example  at  least  as  much  as  by  evil  heredity.  Heed- 
less how  he  had  himself  received  the  poison,  he 
could  not  heed  how  he  was  passing  it  on  to  others. 
Nay,  with  that  strange  perversion  of  good  into  evil 
which  is  one  of  the  sorest  problems  to  the  student 
of  human  nature,  he  was  fain  to  assure  Rab  that  it 
was  through  no  lack  of  brotherly  confidence  or  affec- 
tion that  he  had  not  employed  the  lad  Kenneth  on 
the  doleful  errands  he  was  entrusting  to  Rab.  But 
some  of  these  would  involve  absences  from  home 
of  many  hours,  perhaps  even  of  a  day  and  a  night ; 
and  beside  that  Kenneth  shrank  from  leaving  him 
for  so  long  a  time,  the  laird  might  ask  awkward 
questions,  and  though  he  was  lenient  enough  to  the 
sins  and  vices  which  seemed  to  him  a  part  of  human 
nature,  the  father  would  storm  and  rage  and  do  his 
best  to  defeat  actions  which  he  would  consider  quite 
unnatural  and  unnecessary  weaknesses.  And  from 
the  evident  terror  and  subjection  of  the  two  youths, 
even  of  him  who  was  now  under  the  awful  protec- 
tion of  death,  Rab  felt  that  the  rule  of  the  parent 
who  is  strictest  and  sternest  in  his  attempts  to  guard 
his  dependants  from  ill,  and  to  secure  them  for  good, 
is  very  geniality  itself  compared  with  the  harshness 
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and  despotism  of  him  who  recognizes  no  right  but 
his  own  will,  and  no  law  but  his  own  passions. 

"When  the  unhappy  invalid  had  poured  forth  his 
confidences  and  instructions,  Kab,  whose  professional 
eye  had  not  been  idle,  managed  to  put  a  few  kindly 
inquiries  as  to  his  past  ^and  present  condition. 
The  answers  he  got  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion 
he  had  formed  during  the  interview — that  the  end 
was  much  nearer  than  anybody  seemed  to  suspect, 
that  probably  it  was,  as  it  were,  waiting  at  the 
very  door,  and  that  possibly  the  greater  or  lesser  con- 
sciousness of  some  sort  of  impending  change  had 
prompted  the  sufferer  to  desire  his  presence.  What 
could  be  done  ?  He  could  think  but  of  one  sug- 
gestion. 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  have  your  sister  with 
you  ?"  he  asked. 

Kenneth  looked  up  swiftly,  but  said  nothing. 
Hamish  replied  with  much  excitement : 

"  Of  course  I^should.  I  have  always  loved  Morag, 
though  she  has  been  brought  up  more  like  a  stranger 
to  us  than  a  sister.  But  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
She  would  come — oh,  yes.  She  has  offered  to  come. 
But  I  will  never  allow  it.  I  sent  her  word  to  stay 
away,  and  never  let  her  dream  I  wished  it  might  be 
otherwise.  Sir,  the  poorest  crofter  on  my  father's 
land,  if  he  had  any  respect  for  his  family,  would  not 
let  his  daughter  enter  the  house  as  an  hired  ser- 
vant." And  then  he  proceeded,  in  language  which 
sounded  coarse  in  its  plain  truthfulness,  to  lay  bare 
the  lives  of  profligacy  which  went  on  under  the  roof 
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of  Carrichmore,  sparing  the  wicked  secrets  of  no- 
body, from  liis  father  himself  down  to  the  hag  who 
was  told  off  from  the  lowest  menial  duties  for  the 
terrible  services  and  scenes  of  his  bed-chamber. 
Rab  trembled  to  see  the  increasing  wildness  of  his 
eyes,  and  to  hear  the  shrill  vehemence  of  his  voice. 
The  check  he  had  laid  on  himself,  that  he  might 
accomplish  the  last  wretched  duties  which  even  his 
seared  conscience  dictated,  suddenly  rebounded, 
and  the  tormentors  to  whom  his  soul  and  body  were 
given  over  rushed  back  but  the  fiercer  for  their 
brief  banishment.  The  ghastly  nurse  was  hastily 
summoned,  and  the  little,  the  very  little,  that  could 
be  done  for  his  relief  or  restraint  was  done.  But 
for  fully  an  hour  there  went  up  to  heaven,  from 
that  peaceful  lake-side  and  under  that  sweet  spring 
sky,  shriek  after  shriek  of  bodily  anguish,  yell  after 
yell  of  blasphemous  despair.  There  was  silence  at 
last,  a  silence  dead  as  death  itself.  And  that  it 
would  be  the  silence  of  death  in  a  few  short  hours, 
Rab  was  now  quite  sure. 

He  and  Kenneth  stole  out  of  the  room,  and  crept 
downstairs  to  a  small  apartment  opening  from  the 
hall.  The  boy  was  pale  and  trembling.  He  went 
to  a  sideboard,  tossed  off  a  glass  of  raw  whiskey, 
and  made  as  though  to  pour  out  another  for  Rab  ; 
but  Rab  held  his  hand,  and  the  poor  lad  seemed  to 
feel  the  rebuke  of  the  gesture. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  he  said  wearily.  "  I  promised 
Morag  I  wouldn't  ;  but  Morag  does  not  know  what 
it  is  to  go  through  scenes  like  this  day  after  day. 
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I've  given  way  for  the  last  month.  Perhaps  you 
think  I  might  leave  him  ;  but  though  we're  not  a 
loving  family,  Hamish  and  I  always  drew  together, 
and  he  used  to  be  very  jolly  and  kind." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Rab,  "  I  am  the  last  who 
would  blame  you,  though  I  would  hinder  you  if  I 
could.  But  I  want  you  to  be  very  clear-headed 
just  now.  Your  poor  brother  is  worse  than  he 
thinks. " 

"  He  can't  be  worse  than  he  knows  he  is," 
answered  Kenneth. 

"But  he  is  nearer  death,"  pleaded  Rab,  as 
tenderly  as  he  could,  for  the  horror  and  anguish 
which  swept  over  the  boy's  face  went  to  his  very 
heart.  "  He  has  suffered  so  much  that  you  have 
both  let  yourselves  forget  that  an  end  must  come. 
Your  sister  must  be  sent  for  ;  your  father  should 
be  warned." 

"  You  heard  what  poor  Hamish  said,"  cried 
Kenneth  ;  "  there  is  not  a  woman  in  the  house  fit 
to  receive  Morag.  I  doubt  whether  her  great-aunt 
would  let  her  come — I  could  not  blame  her  if  she 
didn't." 

"  I  doubt  whether  anybody  would  be  able  to  keep 
Miss  Morag  away,"  said  Rab  reassuringly  ;  "  but 
we  must  make  it  as  right  for  her  as  we  can.  I  have 
a  wise,  good  old  friend  who  lives  in  the  town  where 
your  sister  is,  and  if  I  may  make  the  arrangement, 
I  am  sure  she  will  travel  down  with  your  sister  and 
stay  while  she  is  here.  And  she  is  a  woman  who 
will  be  invaluable  in  the  sick-room.  Only  your 
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father  must  be  consulted  and  his  permission  ob- 
tained." 

Kenneth's  face,  which  had  brightened  at  his  first 
words,  clouded  over  at  the  last  ones  ;  but  murmur- 
ing that  he  would  go  and  see  where  his  father  was, 
he  instantly  left  the  room,  leaving  Kab  alone  to 
mature  his  plans,  and  to  arrange  telegrams  whose 
conciseness  should  convey  as  much  as  possible. 

Kenneth  came  back  hastily.  "  Must  everything 
be  done  immediately  ?"  he  asked.  "  What  delay 
could  you  allow  ?  I  should  like  none  myself,  of 
course,  but  I  don't  know  about  my  father  at 
present." 

u  Unless  we  are  swift,  we  may  be  too  late,"  said 
Rab.  "  I  should  certainly  like  your  sister  and  my 
friend  to  start  on  their  journey  by  the  next  train — 
that  is,  by  the  one  travelling  early  to-morrow." 

"Well,  I  must  do  the  best  I  can,"  Kenneth 
answered,  and  again  left  the  room.  He  was  not 
long  in  returning.  "  Do  everything  on  my  respon- 
sibility," he  said.  "  My  father  is  not  to  be  spoken 
with  just  now."  He  did  not  divulge  the  truth, 
that  the  laird  was  sunk  in  the  heavy  slumbers  of  in- 
toxication, and  could  be  roused  to  no  more  life 
than  sufficed  to  mutter  an  oath. 

"  You  must  remember  I  am  not  the  medical 
attendant,"  said  Rab,  as  he  prepared  to  depart. 
"  I  was  not  invited  here  as  the  doctor,  and  I  have 
no  wish  to  usurp  his  duties.  I  have  spoken  to  you 
as  a  friend,  and  as  a  friend  I  advise  you  to  send  at 
once  to  your  own  doctor,  and  warn  him  that  you 
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have  reason  to  believe  a  change  is  imminent.  Then 
you  can  explain  to  your  father  all  that  you  have 
done." 

"  I  dare  say  you  know  who  and  what  our  doctor 
is,"  said  the  poor  lad  ;  but  with  the  strange,  half- 
perverted  sense  of  honor  which  often  nourishes 
where  no  other  virtue  can,  he  did  not  tell  Rab  that 
at  that  very  moment  the  worthy  medical  man  oc- 
cupied the  whole  length  of  a  sofa  opposite  to  the 
laird,  at  either  side  of  a  table  loaded  with  glenlivet, 
cognac,  and  hollands. 

Rab  walked  rapidly  away  toward  Carrich.  He 
turned  back  once  and  looked  at  the  great  house, 
solitary  beside  the  lake.  Kenneth  still  stood  on  the 
threshold  and  waved  his  hand  in  answer  to  Rab's 
valediction.  And  it  seemed  to  Rab  as  if  he  was 
leaving  an  un judged  soul  in  the  very  gate  of  hell. 

He  got  the  horse  and  trap  which  he  usually  hired 
for  long  journeys,  and  drove  off  to  the  railway 
station  four  miles  away.  Thence  he  telegraphed 
first  to  Margery.  She  was  to  go  to  Miss  Carrich 
and  break  it  to  her  that  her  brother  was  dying, 
and  proffer  Barby's  company  and  assistance.  He 
did  not  think  they  would  be  refused.  Then  wait- 
ing awhile,  he  telegraphed  direct  to  Miss  Carrich, 
urging  on  her  the  course  he  had  indicated  for  her 
to  Margery. 

By  the  time  he  reached  Mrs.  MacAlister's  he  felt 
so  utterly  drained  and  exhausted  that  he  could 
easily  understand  the  poor  lad  Kenneth's  recourse 
to  the  deadly  fire-water.  Rab's  healthy  nerves 
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would  have  been  soon  calmed  by  a  little  rest  and 
wholesome  food  ;  but  he  found  more  work  waiting 
for  him. 

There  was  a  general  air  of  excitement  about  the 
quiet  house.  The  moment  he  let  himself  in  at  the 
front  door,  he  heard  an  unwonted  sound  of  voices 
in  debate  which,  though  not  angry,  was  emphatic. 

"  The  poor  eldest  lad  is  so  willing  to  go  away 
now,  and  that  is  more  than  he  will  be  if  he  stays  at 
home  much  longer,"  said  the  soft  tones  of  Miss 
Sinclair. 

"  And  he  is  old  enough  to  go  where  he  will," 
said  a  manly  voice  ;  "  the  law  does  not  compel  a 
boy  of  sixteen  to  remain  with  his  father." 

"  Except  the  law  of  love,"  put  in  Miss  Sinclair. 

"  If  the  law  of  love  is  supreme,  there  will  be  no 
question  in  the  matter  at  all,"  rejoined  the  other, 
rather  impatiently  ;  ( i  but  in  these  cases  it  is  the 
law  of  necessity  which  rules.  If  a  boy  cannot  see 
where  he  is  to  get  bit  and  sup  outside  his  father's 
house,  in  his  father's  house  he  is  likely  to  remain, 
though  it  be  a  den  of  thieves  or  worse. ' J 

Rab  recognized  who  was  speaking.  It  was  one 
of  the  Carrich  lawyers — not  he  who  was  Carrich- 
more's  agent,  but  he  who  had  been  described  to 
Rab,  on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  as  Carrichmore's 
friend,  but  "  honest  enough  and  ready  to  tell  the 
townsfolk  how  to  give  Carrich  his  will  in  the  way 
easiest  to  themselves."  Rab  knew  him,  and  was 
on  sociable  standing  with  him — a  plain,  blunt  man, 
who  kept  terms  with  Carrichrnore  without  joining 
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in  his  rioting,  and  was  perhaps  the  most  wholesome 
influence  which  ever  approached  the  laird.  So  Rab 
made  straight  for  the  quarter  whence  the  voices 
came,  which  was  Mrs.  MacAlister's  sitting-room. 

"  The  very  man  we  wanted,"  said  the  lawyer, 
while  Miss  Sinclair  made  eager  demonstrations  of 
welcome,  and  Mrs.  MacAlister  pushed  a  chair 
toward  him,  to  give  a  sense  of  permanence  to  his 
appearance — "  the  very  man  we  wanted.  Where 
you've  been  all  day  nobody  could  imagine,  and  I 
won't  ask.  But  Carrich  has  been  in  an  uproar. 
One  of  your  hopeful  pupils  smashed  a  stone  right 
through  the  court-house  windows  while  the  sheriff 
was  sitting  on  the  bench.  Of  course  the  lad  was 
caught  and  brought  in,  and  who  was  he  but  one  of 
the  M'Ewens.  Do  you  know,  Dr.  Farquhar,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  here  was  an  opportunity  to  save 
one  of  the  tribe  from  the  hulks  and  the  gallows '?  Of 
course  it  was  not  a  very  deadly  offence,  except  that 
it  was  against  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  very  bad 
for  the  nerves  of  poor  old  Sheriff  Pidgeon,  who  had 
got  in  a  terrible  fluster.  But  I  know  the  family,  and 
the  way  the  father  is  driving  and  drifting  those 
lads  to  be  pests  to  society,  and  I  suggested  that 
here  was  a  case  for  inquiry  as  to  suitability  of  sub- 
ject for  an  industrial  school.  The  police  came 
forward,  and  said  the  father  had  served  two  or  three 
sentences  for  poaching,  and  was  a  town's  loafer, 
and  the  mother  was  a  drunkard.  The  boy  is  in 
custody  now,  and  there  is  no  doubt  he  will  be  sent 
to  some  institution  and  get  a  chance  in  life.  But 
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within  an  hour  up  comes  his  elder  brother,  Hugh 
M'Ewen,  first  here,  asking  for  you,  and  not  being 
able  to  find  you,  off  he  goes  to  our  friend  Miss  Sin- 
clair, and  he's  begging  and  praying  to  be  sent  some- 
where too.  He'd  like  to  go  honestly,  but  if  break- 
ing a  window  or  knocking  down  a  policeman  would 
better  insure  his  departure,  he's  quite  ready  for 
either.  But  under  any  circumstances  he's  too  old 
for  an  industrial  school.  He  only  wants  a  start. 
He  does  not  know  where  to  go.  He  does  not  know 
what  to  do.  He's  never  learned  to  work.  He  has 
not  got  clothes  fit  to  be  seen.  If  he  gets  a  start 
maybe  he'll  prove  an  honest  man.  If  he  doesn't, 
he  will  be — well,  no  better  than  hi§  father,  and  that, 
as  the  boy  knows  well  enough,  is  to  be  a  thief." 

"  It's  awful  to  think  of,"  said  poor  Miss  Sinclair, 
who  was  crying  ;  "  but  as  I  said  to  him,  f  Hugh 
dear,  don't  you  think  you  may  grow  to  feel  this  is 
your  cross,  which  you  have  got  to  carry  for  the 
Lord's  sake  ?  And  if  you  do,  by  God's  help,  keep 
straight  among  such  trials,  think  what  a  crown  of 
glory  you  will  win. '  : 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  lawyer  impatiently,  "  that 
may  be  his  part  of  the  business,  but  that's  nothing 
to  do  with  us.  We  have  not  got  to  refrain  from 
doing  right,  that  we  may  not  spoil  a  pretty  story 
of  martyrdom.  What  we've  got  to  decide  is,  Are 
we  right  or  are  we  wrong  to  leave  a  boy  in  such  a 
house  as  the  M'Ewens',  where  he  can't  live  an 
honest  life,  when  he's  quite  willing  to  come  away  ?" 

"  We    should    be    utterly   wrong,"    said    Rab 
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decidedly.  "  M'Ewen  is  not  discharging  a  father's 
duty,  and  so  forfeits  a  father's  rights.  Besides, 
does  he  object  to  the  boy  leaving  Carrich  ?" 

' '  Oh  dear,  yes, ' '  answered  the  lawyer  ;  "  he  and 
his  wife  both  came  and  made  a  fearful  uproar  at 
the  town-house  when  they  found  they  were  likely 
to  be  '  robbed  '  of  the  younger  boy.  The  lads  have 
made  themselves  too  useful  in  snaring  and  netting 
to  be  lightly  parted  from.  These  people  forget 
the  judgment  of  Solomon,  and  think  to  prove  their 
parental  position  by  rough-riding  the  selfishness 
they  call  their  i  feelings  '  over  the  welfare  of  their 
children.  Good  parents  in  their  position  would 
probably  see  the  advisability  of  sending  their  boys 
from  home — away  from  a  place  where  just  now 
there  is  scarcely  any  honest  work  to  be  had." 

"  But  you  would  not  set  nothing  by  a  child's 
duty  to  its  parents,"  said  poor  Miss  Sinclair  depre- 
catingly. 

"  Certainly  not,"  answered  the  lawyer;  "  but 
you  won't  make  a  boy  into  a  dutiful  son  by  bring- 
ing him  up  as  a  drunkard  and  a  thief.  If  you  want 
M'E  wen's  children  to  feel  any  regard  for  him,  let 
them  remove  to  a  certain  distance  from  him. 
Filial  duty  is  not  a  plant  likely  to  thrive  in  the  cli- 
mate of  his  house.  1  remember  a  case  I  knew 
years  ago.  There  was  a  dissolute  reprobate  couple 
like  these  M'Ewens.  They  had  two  boys.  Every- 
body knew  what  they  were  likely  to  become,  and 
the  police  kept  their  eyes  on  them.  Suddenly  one 
lad  ran  away — disappeared  utterly,  nobody  knew 
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where — might  have  killed  himself  or  been  killed, 
only  that  he  had  taken  away  all  his  possessions. 
The  other  son  stayed  at  home,  and  joined  in  all  his 
father's  pursuits,  except  that  as  he  advanced  in 
manhood  he  was  rather  more  inclined  to  seize  the 
old  man's  earnings,  honest  or  dishonest,  than  to 
make  any  for  himself.  He  brought  home  a  worth- 
less young  wife,  who  made  her  mother-in-law  toil 
and  slave  for  her  while  she  gossiped  and  drank  as, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  the  mother-in-law  had  done 
in  her  day.  They  were  before  the  justices  two  or 
three  times  for  assaulting  the  old  folks.  At  last 
the  younger  man  got  sentenced  for  some  offence  to 
a  long  term  of  imprisonment,  and  first  his  wife  and 
her  children,  and  then  the  old  couple,  who  were 
now  past  working  or  stealing,  came  upon  the  parish. 
And  what  do  you  think  ?  Not  very  long  afterward 
the  missing  son  turned  up,  a  respectable,  well-to- 
do  man.  He  had  been  abroad  and  made  money. 
And  he  took  the  old  folks  out  of  the  workhouse, 
and  gave  them  a  decent  allowance.  He  did  not 
make  believe  he  owed  them  anything  except  the  bare 
life  they  had  done  their  best  to  make  not  worth  his 
having.  But  he  owed  them  that,  and  as  he  had 
saved  it  from  their  destruction,  he  gave  them  an 
honest  maintenance  in  return  for  it.  Ah  !  yes,  if 
we  give  such  as  the  M'Ewens'  children  a  chance  to 
get  away  from  the  M'Ewens,  I'm  afraid  we're 
serving  the  M'Ewens  themselves  only  too  well.  If 
we  could  but  free  ourselves  from  any  sense  of 
responsibility  toward  the  children  themselves  and 
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society,  such  folk  are  best  punished  by  being  left  to 
drink  the  dregs  of  the  cup  they  brew. ' ' 

"  But  it  seems  an  awful  thing  to  interfere  between 
parents  and  children,"  wailed  Miss  Sinclair. 

"  It's  an  awfully  unpopular  thing  to  do."  said  the 
lawyer  with  blunt  alacrity.  u  That  was  the  best  of 
the  boy  in  ray  story.  He  ran  off  on  his  own  hook. " 

"  Which  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred,"  said 
Rab,  ' '  would  mean  that  he  ran  from  one  destruc- 
tion to  another.  There  is  not  much  hope  for  an  ill- 
taught,  ill-bred  boy,  cast  friendless  on  the  wide 
world,  probably  on  the  streets  of  a  great  city." 

"  But,"  said  Miss  Sinclair,  "  it  is  very,  very  sad 
to  think  that  some  poor  creatures  get  such  trials 
where  they  should  have  blessings.  But  are  not  our 
parents  and  all  our  family  ties  given  to  us  by  God, 
and  have  we  any  right  to  do  anything  else  but  accept 
them?" 

"  Then  if  anybody  gets  cataract,  he  has  no  right 
to  have  an  operation  performed,"  said  the  lawyer 
sharply.  "  Or  if  a  child  is  born  in  a  ditch,  it  has 
no  right  to  scramble  out,  but  should  live  there  all 
its  days.  And  I  suppose  it's  equally  the  will  of 
God  that  M'Ewen's  neglected  children  should  hang 
about  Carrich,  corrupting  the  leisure  of  boys  whose 
parents  are  honestly  striving  to  do  their  best  for 
them.  I'll  never  believe  that  anything  which  is 
not  as  it  ought  to  be  is  the  will  of  God.  It  is  the 
will  of  the  devil,  and  your  Bible  tells  us  to  resist 
him.  I  would  rather  say  to  the  child  in  the  ditch, 
*  Scramble  out  of  it,  my  man,  and  clean  it  out. 
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so  that  no  one  else  shall  meet  with  such  a  sorry 
accident. '  I  don't  profess  to  be  a  religious  man, 
Miss  Sinclair,  and  so  you  ought  to  know  a  great  deal 
better  about  these  things  than  I  do,  but  some  of  you 
pious  folk  do  make  me  think  how  the  Pharisees 
were  described  as  binding  hard  burdens  on 

O 

others. ' ' 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Miss  Sinclair,  "  I  only  want 
to  see  what  is  right,  and  to  do  it." 

"  I  think  I  can  see  it  well  enough,"  laughed  the 
lawyer.  "  Doing  it  is  another  thing.  You  noticed 
I  said  I'd  say,  i  Scramble  out  of  the  ditch  ;'  I  don't 
know  that  I'd  put  out  my  hand  to  help  him,  if  he 
was  very  wet  and  dirty.  We  lawyers  are  apt  to 
think  advice  is  enough  since  we  get  our  living  by 
giving  it.  I've  laid  the  responsibility  of  Hugh 
M'Ewen's  future  life  and  immortal  soul  on  all  of 
you  ;  and  now  I've  made  you  sufficiently  uncom- 
fortable, I'm  going  home  to  my  dinner.  Leave 
him  to  go  to  the  dogs  now  at  your  peril.  You  can't 
say  you  haven't  been  warned.  I've  done  my  share 
of  the  business." 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  asked  Rab. 

"  In  the  kitchen,"  said  Mrs.  MacAlister.  "  He 
is  frightened  to  go  home  to  his  father."  And  then 
she  went  on  aside  to  Rab  :  "  His  father  is  on  some 
poaching  ploy  to-night,  and  he's  made  the  boy  think 
it  is  as  much  as  his  life  is  worth  if  he  doesn't  join 
him  ;"  adding,  "  I  know  M'Ewen  is  a  fearsome 
man,  and  I've  seen  the  bruises  he  can  give."  The 
stern,  rigid  woman  had  somehow  got  further  into 
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the  runaway  boy's  confidence  than  the  sympathetic 
lawyer  or  soft  Miss  Sinclair. 

"  To-morrow  I'll  send  him  off  with  a  letter  to  my 
people,"  said  Rab.  "  I  believe  my  father  will  be 
able  to  get  him  work  about  the  docks,  and  anyhow 
he  will  keep  an  eye  on  him.  But  where  can  he 
stay  to-night  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  there's  plenty  of  rooms  in  your  house 
with  spare  beds  standing  empty,  Miss  Sinclair,"  said 
the  lawyer  mischievously. 

Miss  Sinclair  wrung  her  hands.  "  And  suppose 
M'Ewen  came  up  and  made  a  stir,"  she  cried.  "  I 
and  my  maid  are  only  two  lone  women. ' ' 

"  Put  up  the  chain,"  said  the  lawyer  again. 
ii  There  are  stout  chains  to  the  hall  doors  in  King's 
Place." 

"  But  he  would  make  a  noise  outside  the  house 
all  the  same,  and — r 

But  Rab  interrupted  her.  "  Perhaps  Mrs.  Mac- 
Alister  can  give  him  some  sort  of  shake-down  on 
the  floor  of  my  bedroom." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  widow  dryly  ;  and 
Rab  thought  she  was  about  to  object  to  any  such 
invasion  of  her  premises — "  thank  you,  sir  ;  but 
by  your  looks  you've  had  a  hard  day's  work,  and 
you  mustn't  run  any  risk  of  getting  your  rest 
broken.  My  servant  can  come  to  my  bedroom  and 
sleep  with  me,  and  the  lad  can  have  her  closet ;  and 
if  M'Ewen  chooses  to  come  and  make  a  noise,  let 
him." 

"  Ah,  true,  you've  got  dear  good  Dr.  Farquhar 
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in  the  house  to  protect  you,"  said  Miss  Sinclair, 
delighted. 

The  widow  sniffed  fiercely.  "  I  suppose  the  law 
protects  every  one,"  she  observed.  "  What's  the 
jail  for,  if  not  for  evil-doers  ?  M'Ewen's  hard 
words  won't  hurt  me.  It's  false,  soft  ones  that 
have  done  all  the  damage  in  my  life." 

And  then  Miss  Sinclair  wept  a  little  gently,  and 
said  that  she  did  trust  her  friends  did  not  think  her 
insincere,  only  she  was  frightened  ;  but  if  the  poor 
boy  wanted  protection,  and  there  was  no  other  pro- 
tection to  be  had  but  hers,  then  she  hoped  she  would 
be  strengthened  to  give  it,  even  if  it  cost  her  her  life. 
And  it  did  hurt  her  to  hear  dear  Mrs.  MacAlister 
talking  about  false,  soft  words.  Whereupon  Mrs. 
MacAlister  made  an  attempt  to  reassure  her  by  say- 
ing frigidly,  "  You  were  not  in  my  mind  at  all, 
Miss  Sinclair,  when  I  used  that  phrase. ' '  And  Rab 
certainly  believed  her. 

The  refugee  was  made  comfortable  in  the  kitchen 
closet ;  and  the  night  passed  by  without  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  of  the  house.  Only,  the 
image  which  faded  last  from  Rab's  mind  as  he  sank 
to  sleep,  and  started  forward  with  renewed  vividness 
when  he  awoke  next  morning,  was  the  figure  of 
Kenneth  Carrich  standing  on  the  steps  of  that  great 
house  beside  the  lake. 
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VI. 


POOR   DIVES. 

MRS.  MACALISTER'S  household  was  astir  even 
earlier  than  usual.  Hugh  M'Ewen  was  to  start  by  a 
train  going  south  which  passed  the  nearest  station 
at  seven  in  the  morning.  By  Eab's  advice  he  wrote 
a  few  lines  to  his  father  and  mother,  telling  them 
why  he  went,  and  promising  they  should  hear  from 
him.  This  Rab  himself  engaged  to  deliver  into  the 
hands  of  the  redoubtable  bully  or  his  virago  of 
a  wife. 

Rab  found  Mrs.  Mac Alister  herself  in  the  kitchen. 
"While  the  maid  was  preparing  a  bounteous  break- 
fast, the  widow  was  putting  up,  with  her  own  hands, 
sundry  long-stored  garments,  which  might  enable 
Hugh  to  cut  a  more  respectable  figure  among  his  new 
neighbors.  Whether  it  was  the  re-opening  of  mem- 
ories folded  away  with  these,  or  the  influence  of  an 
act  of  personal  kindliness,  one  could  not  say,  but  as 
Rab  entered  the  kitchen  he  caught  sight  of  his  land- 
lady's face,  wearing  an  expression  which  let  him 
know  how  she  might  have  looked  in  those  days 
when,  as  other  gossips  had  told  him,  she  had  been 
called  "  the  beauty  of  Carrich."  He  was  so  de- 
lighted by  the  revelation  that  he  thanked  her  heart- 
ily for  what  she  was  doing. 

"What  am  I  doing  ?"  she  said  dryly.     "  Just 
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packing  up  some  old  breeks  and  a  half -worn  coat 
that  are  well  out  of  the  road. ' ' 

Rab  took  Hugh  to  the  railway  station  in  his  hired 
chaise,  and  saw  him  off  with  many  a  good  wish  and 
kindly  word  of  simple  counsel.  There  was  no  use 
in  driving  again  to  and  from  Carrich  before  the 
coming  of  the  train  from  the  south  which  he  hoped 
would  bring  Miss  Morag  and  Barby.  Indeed, 
there  would  scarcely  have  been  time  to  do  so,  though 
the  waiting  seemed  weary  enough. 

As  the  train  drew  slowly  up,  the  two  expected  ones 
got  out — the  only  passengers  who  alighted  there. 
For  a  second,  for  one  quick  heart-beat,  as  it  were, 
Rab  forgot  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  in  the 
sheer  joy  of  once  more  seeing  Barby 's  rugged, 
familiar  face  ;  but  that  was  only  for  a  second. 

Morag  Carrich  was  perfectly  calm.  In  a  few  quiet 
words  she  inquired  for  further  particulars.  She 
had  telegraphed  to  Rab  at  Mrs  MacAlister's  that 
she  was  coming,  and  regretted  that  this  must  have 
missed  him,  and  thanked  him  for  coming  to  meet 
her  on  the  mere  chance  of  her  arrival.  "With  the 
grip  of  an  iron  destiny  hard  upon  her  heart,  with 
her  face  white  and  her  lip  set,  she  still  remembered 
that  she  was  receiving  kindness,  and  rendered  the 
graceful  courtesies  therefore  due. 

Rab  would  at  once  drive  them  straight  to  Carrich 
House.  Only  he  thought  it  might  be  well  to  stop 
at  Mrs.  MacAlister's  door,  and  inquire  whether  the 
M'Ewens  had  offered  any  disturbance,  and  whether 
any  message  had  come  from  Kenneth  that  morning. 
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"  Yes  ;  the  father  M'Ewen  had  been  up  pulling  the 
bell,  and  the  policeman  had  warned  him  that  it 
would  be  to  his  interest  to  keep  himself  quiet  ;  and 
also  a  man-servant  from  Carrich  had  brought  two 
notes. ' '  Rab  hastily  read  that  addressed  to  himself. 
Kenneth  wrote  that  his  brother  had  never  rallied  ; 
that  the  doctor  now  pronounced  him  sinking,  though 
he  seemed  to  think  his  danger  less  imminent  than 
Rab  supposed  ;  that  the  laird  had  heard  of  the 
summons  to  his  daughter  and  her  companion,  and 
had  acquiesced  in  it  ;  and  that,  from  explanations 
Kenneth  had  been  able  to  give,  the  laird  expressed 
himself  desirous  that  Dr.  Farquhar  should  join  the 
other  medical  man  in  professional  attendance.  And 
Kenneth  added  a  few  warm  words  of  thanks  on  his 
own  behalf. 

Rab  handed  Morag  the  envelope  addressed  to  her. 
The  letter  enclosed  was  far  longer  than  his  had  been, 
and  had  been  written  irregularly,  in  the  variable 
handwriting  of  a  boy,  probably  during  snatches  of 
quiet  through  his  last  night's  vigil.  Morag  read  it 
through,  put  it  in  her  pocket,  pulled  down  her  veil, 
and  spoke  no  more  during  the  remainder  of  the 
drive. 

The  laird  himself  came  out  to  receive  them  when 
the  chaise  drew  up.  He  had  been  sober  for  some 
hours  now,  and  the  news  of  his  son  Hamish's  con- 
dition was  still  fresh  upon  him,  so  that  he  was  seen 
at  his  best.  He  was  a  man  of  handsome  exterior, 
and  as  under  all  his  excesses  his  own  splendid  con- 
stitution had  scarcely  reeled,  few  outward  signs  of 
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Ms  true  character  would  have  been  visible  to  those 
who  did  not  know  its  facts.  He  certainly  was  not 
a  man  whose  physiognomy  would  at  once  repel  a 
stranger,  though  on  closer  observation  his  eye  and 
mouth  bore  sinister  witness  of  their  own. 

How  much  or  how  little  of  the  family  history 
Barby  had  been  told  by  Miss  Morag,  Rab,  of  course, 
could  not  tell.  The  laird  helped  the  old  lady  down 
from  her  seat  with  great  civility,  and  insisted  on  her 
and  his  daughter  going  at  once  to  one  of  the  side 
parlors,  where  hot  coffee  and  new-laid  eggs  awaited 
them.  It  was  the  same  room  in  which  Kenneth  and 
Bab  had  conferred  on  the  previous  day,  but  the 
whiskey  bottles  had  vanished  from  the  sideboard. 

The  laird  scarcely  spoke  to  Rab,  until  Morag  and 
Barby,  having  hastily  finished  their  refreshment, 
were  led  off  to  the  sick-room  by  Kenneth.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  young  doctor  and  suggested  that 
something  stronger  than  coffee  would  be  good  for 
him  after  his  long  drive  in  the  keen  morning  air. 

Rab  politely  but  very  decidedly  declined,  and 
changed  the  subject  by  inquiring  after  the  invalid. 
Then  Carrichmore's  true  colors  began  to  show.  He 
was  beginning  to  crave  as  usual  for  stimulant.  The 
presence  of  Rab,  who  he  knew  had  first  suspected 
Hamish's  danger,  seemed  somehow  to  reassure  him 
against  its  imminence.  And  the  sight  of  Morag 
and  Barby,  despite  his  outward  courtesy,  had  fretted 
him.  The  sight  of  Morag  alone  always  did  this.  He 
grudged  her  to  his  wife's  kindred,  though  he  did  not 
value  her  enough  to  keep  his  home  pure  for  her 
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sake,  and  so  prevent  them  having  any  excuse  for 
detaining  her  from  him.  Perhaps  the  irritation  had 
even  a  deeper  source  than  this.  Morag,  separated 
from  her  father,  growing  up  noble  and  good  and 
beautiful,  seemed  a  perpetual  witness  against  him. 

Ancient  inspiration  has  shown  us  the  Power  of 
Evil  as  restlessness  personified  in  a  roaring  lion  going 
to  and  fro,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  And  as 
is  the  Power  of  Evil  in  the  world,  so  is  it  in  the 
spirit  of  each  evil  man.  The  Hebrew  prophet,  in 
summing  up  the  lot  of  such,  could  find  nothing 
more  characteristic  than,  "  There  is  no  peace  to  the 
wicked."  And  the  full  force  of  this  Kab  learned 
during  that  interview  with  Carrichmore  as  he  had 
never  learned  it  before. 

At  first  the  laird  only  grumbled  and  chafed.  One 
might  have  thought  that  Hamish  was  dying  to  spite 
and  annoy  him.  From  that  he  wandered  on  to 
family  affairs,  speaking  as  if  Rab  knew  all  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  adding  to  the  dark  picture 
many  a  little  touch  of  brutual  realism  which 
expressed  much  and  revealed  more.  And  with 
matters  which  should  have  broken  his  heart  with 
remorse  and  shame  he  mingled  commonplace  ordi- 
nary troubles — the  defalcations  of  tenants,  a  linger- 
ing lawsuit,  the  neighborly  bickerings  concerning 
rights  of  way  and  peat-cutting.  Presently  his 
craving  for  drink  grew  quite  beyond  his  control, 
and  he  went  away  to  another  room  and  tossed  off  a 
bumper  of  raw  spirit.  It  was  a  moderate  potation 
for  him  ;  somehow  or  another  he  did  not  want  to 
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stagger  or  hiccup  before  this  young  doctor,  so  he 
only  took  what  he  knew  would  have  no  effect  on 
him  ;  for  he  accounted  as  nothing  the  effect  which 
Kab  presently  noted — the  savagery  of  temper, 
waxing  hotter  and  hotter,  he  scarcely  knew  why, 
until  he  grew  furious,  and  raged  almost  as  poor 
Hamish  had  done  in  his  paroxysm,  and,  as  Kab 
found  to  his  cost,  with  an  even  more  exhausting 
effect  upon  his  hearer. 

Out  of  pity  for  poor  Morag  and  her  dismal 
home-coming,  Eab  persuaded  the  laird  that  he 
would  be  all  the  better  for  a  turn  among  the  heather 
with  his  dogs.  The  other  doctor  had  now  come  in, 
and  he  seconded  Rab  in  the  suggestion,  partly 
because  he  wanted  to  get  the  laird  and  his  tempers 
out  of  the  way,  partly  because  he  himself  would  be 
therefore  more  safe  from  the  temptation  to  the 
whiskey-bottle  in-  the  presence  of  this  young  pro- 
fessional brother,  for  whose  solid  character  and  bud- 
ding repute  he  already  felt  a  bemuddled  reverence. 

They  went  together  to  the  sick-room,  where  they 
found  Kenneth,  Barby,  and  Morag.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done,  and  therefore  little  to  be  said. 
There  would  probably  be  a  few  more  paroxysms 
and  frenzies,  each  weaker  than  the  last,  but  with 
briefer  intervals  between  them,  and  then  the  end 
would  come.  Eab  had  a  few  hints  to  give  about 
the  arrangement  and  management  of  the  chamber, 
and,  above  all,  to  issue  the  command  that  the  three 
nurses  need  not  waste  their  strength  at  once,  but 
that  Barby  could  keep  watch  alone  relieved  by  the 
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brother  and  sister  together.  He  had  a  few  private 
words  with  Barby.  She  had  been  familiar  with 
sickness  in  her  younger  years,  and  her  strong,  reli- 
able character  had  pointed  her  out  as  a  fit  person 
to  be  called  to  many  a  scene  of  suffering  and  dis- 
may. During  his  student  days,  Kab  had  discovered 
how  much  practical  knowledge  she  had,  and  he 
had  not  reckoned  without  his  host  in  sending  for 
her,  nor  assumed  that  common  sense  and  strong 
will,  valuable  as  they  are,  are  enough  without  skill 
and  training.  He  instructed  that  she  was  to  be 
sent  for  by  the  others,  if  any  of  the  acute  attacks 
came  on  during  their  watch,  and  if  such  should 
begin  during  her  watch,  she  was  to  retire  to  rest  as 
soon  as  they  were  over,  since  such  would  be  the  very 
safest  time  for  the  poor  sufferer  to  be  left  to  weaker 
hands.  The  hard  end  of  the  work  was  to  be  Barby 's 
share.  It  had  always  been  so  all  her  life.  To  tell 
the  truth,  now  a  days  Barby  might  have  rebelled  a 
little  had  it  been  otherwise. 

And  then  Rab  went  back  to  his  regular  work,  and 
felt  the  Carrich  pulses,  and  looked  down  the  Carrich 
throats,  and  prescribed  for  the  Carrich  indigestions 
as  usual.  Was  it  quite  as  usual  ?  There  seemed 
something  in  the  air.  He  could  not  wrench  his 
heart  from  thought  of  that  wide  low  room  at  Carrich 
House,  and  the  awful  physical  torture  and  sad  soul 
agonies  that  were  going  on  there.  The  stream  of 
life  might  flow  on,  clear  and  soft,  but  Rab  had  just 
ascended  from  the  death-pit  that  lies  beneath  it,  and 
it  still  overmastered  his  consciousness. 
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Late  in  the  evening,  when  it  was  almost  night, 
he  went  up  again  to  Carrich  House.  He  only  saw 
Barby,  who  had  then  just  entered  on  her  second 
watch.  She  knew  the  worst  of  her  patient  now. 
Rab  could  guess  the  scene  she  had  already  been 
through. 

u  An'  yet  there's  some  people  say  they  dinna 
believe  in  hell  !"  she  ejaculated.  "  Wae's  me  ! 
they  needna  gang  far  to  see't." 

She  bent  tenderly  over  the  poor  lad,  who  was 
sleeping  during  Rab's  visit.  There  was  infinite 
motherly  yearning  in  her  hard  old  rugged  face — 
the  old  maid's  face,  that  no  little  child  of  her  own 
had  ever  stroked  and  petted. 

"  Sic  a  bairn,  too  !"  she  said  gently.  "  A'  that 
waesome,  awfu'  life  has  been  lived  sin'  I  was  an 
elderly  woman  !  It's  strange,  it  is,  how  we  auld 
folks  canna  help  feelin'  o'  young  folks'  crimes  as 
one  does  o'  bairns'  naughtiness.  They  wadna  do 
it  gin  they  kenned  better,  and  whiles  it  seems  it 
maun  be  oor  fault  that  they  dinna  ken  better." 

For  three  days  and  nights  that  vigil  went  on. 
There  were  secrets  of  those  weary  watching-hours 
which  Barby  did  not  tell  either  then  or  afterward 
to  any  human  being.  Only  Morag  noticed  how 
more  and  more  Hamish's  dark  eyes — almost  the 
only  part  of  him  where  the  motion  of  life  remained 
— followed  after  and  dwelt  upon  Barby,  that  vision 
of  homely  goodness  and  unselfish  devotion  which 
had  entered  his  life  too  late  for  its  redemption  in 
this  world. 
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Hamish  had  learned  plenty  of  scientific  theology 
in  his  day.  It  only  availed  him  now  in  furnishing 
a  terminology  for  his  despair.  But  almost  as 
strange  to  him  as  to  any  heathen  was  the  living 
form  of  the  God-man,  who  spent  His  sinless  life 
for  the  love  of  those  who  were  yet  sinners,  and 
who  ever  recognized  in  the  vilest  and  worst,  in 
the  degraded  woman  and  the  desperate  man, 
one  of  His  Father's  great  family,  made  in  His 
Father's  likeness,  however  it  might  be  stained  and 
defaced. 

"  Gin  you  could  see  Him  come  into  this  room 
the  noo. ' '  pleaded  Barby ,  with  her  awed  face,  which 
looked  as  if  she  herself  almost  did  see  Him,  "  do 
you  think  He  would  say  anything  to  you  except, 
1  Son,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee  '  ?" 

"  Would  He  go  on  to  say,  *  Take  up  thy  bed, 
and  go  thy  way '  ?"  cried  the  invalid.  The  words, 
even  the  tones,  were  hard  and  mocking,  but  Barby 
could  feel  the  agony  from  which  they  were  wrung. 
How  could  he  grasp  the  hope  of  the  wider  help 
while  the  nearer  help  was  withheld  ? 

She  scarcely  knew  whence  her  answer  came,  for 
she  did  not  seem  to  know  what  she  was  going  to 
say.  "  Ay,"  she  said,  "  for  ye  maun  soon  be  freed 
frae  your  puir  shackled  body  ;  and  gin  ye've  first 
heard  those  blessed  words  i'  your  heirt,  an'  felt 
your  ain  will  gang  up  an'  up  to  join  wi'  your  Father's 
will  to  wark  your  ain  gude,  then  the  end  will  be  a 
blessed  release  for  you — ay,  a  mair  blessed  release 
than  the  puir  soul  got  i'  the  chapter,  for  ye  will 
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na  need  to  be  burdened  ava  ;  body  an'  bed  ye  will 
leave  behint  alike." 

"  But  you  wouldn't  make  me  out  fit  to  go  to 
heaven  ?"  said  Hamish. 

"  Ye  can  be  fit  to  be  whaur  God  is,  this  minute," 
returned  Barby  confidently;  "an',  indeed,  ye're 
there  a'ready,  though  ye  dinna  ken  it.  An'  I  dinna 
see  hoo  ye're  to  get  away  frae  there  ;  for  King  David 
says  to  the  Lord,  '  If  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold 
thou  art  there.'  Ye  canna  ha'  a  better  image  o' 
God,  either,  than  David  gies  when  he  ca's  him  the 
Sun,  which  ye  ken  shines  on  a'  the  world,  only  in 
some  places  his  beams  fa'  warm  and  soft,  callin'  oot 
the  bonnie  flowers  and  the  rich  craps,  while  in  ithers 
they  are  hot  and  dreigh,  parchin'  up  a',  and  leave- 
ing  naething  but  their  ain  licht  on  a  desert.  Gin 
ye  feel  the  Sun  o'  Righteousness  is  owre  muckle  for 
ye  whaur  ye  are,  puir  laddie,  your  soul  has  just  got 
to  up  an'  awa',  and  seek  na  rest  till  ye  find  it  i' 
the  love  o'  Him  wha  is  likened  to  the  shadow  o'  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land." 

"  You  love  God,  Barby  ?"  said  Hamish  once, 
suddenly,  when  he  had  been  long  lying  so  quietly 
that  she  thought  he  was  asleep. 

"  Ay,"  she  answered  reverently  ;  "  I  love  Him 
as  far  as  my  understanding  o'  Him  goes,  an'  that's  as 
far  as  He  shows  Himsel'  to  me  i'  the  face  o'  Jesus." 

"  And  do  you  love  me,  Barby  ?"  he  asked  again 
presently. 

:'  Ay,  that  I  do,"  she  answered,  with  a  strange 
gush  of  tears  in  her  keen  gray  eyes. 
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"  How  can  you  ?  why  should  you  ?"  he  asked 
again,  with  his  eyes  closed.  "  You  scarcely  know 
me,  and  you  know  no  good  of  me." 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  she  cried,  "  I  dinna  ken,  only  I 
do.  If  I  could  lie  doon  i'  your  place  and  let  you 
gang  free  to  do  weel,  I  think  I'd  do  it.  It  wadna 
be  sae  hard  for  me,  ye  ken." 

There  was  a  glitter  beneath  the  dark  lashes  pressed 
down  on  Hamish's  wasted  cheeks.  Perhaps  some- 
thing grew  clear  to  his  mind  then  ;  but  he  said 
nothing,  though  he  drew  one  long  sigh. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  spoke  again — only  three  short 
words  :  "  Kiss  me,  Barby." 

After  that  he  scarcely  uttered  anything.  No 
paroxysm  returned,  and  he  lay  quite  quietly. 
Morag  and  Kenneth  entered  in  due  season  ;  he 
greeted  their  footsteps  with  a  faint  smile,  but  did 
not  even  open  his  eyes.  Barby  did  not  leave  the 
room.  She  knew  too  well  what  was  at  hand. 

They  sat  in  silence  for  nearly  an  hour,  never 
thinking  to  hear  his  voice  again.  Then  Barby 
noticed  his  lips  moving  slightly,  and  bent  down  to 
catch  what  he  said. 

"  When  I  am  gone,  don't  go  away  and  forget 
all  about  poor  Kenneth." 

The  exertion  of  that  whisper  was  too  much ;  it 
exhausted  the  last  energies  of  life.  In  the  ex- 
pression of  that  brotherly  remembrance,  the  soul  of 
Hamish  Carrich  passed  away. 

Downstairs  the  laird  was  interrupted  in  the  midst 
of  a  sullen  and  solitary  carouse  ;  upstairs,  Morag  and 
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Kenneth  clung  together,  weeping  ;  and  outside, 
down  the  long  roads,  brightening  in  the  spring-tide, 
and  over  Carrich  town,  spread  the  tidings  that  the 
witch's  curse  was  once  more  brought  home  to  the 
doomed  race.  Mrs.  MacAlister,  tidying  her  drawers 
after  the  raid  she  had  made  on  them  for  the  succor 
of  the  poacher's  ragged  boy,  heard  the  news  with 
something  of  grim  satisfaction,  and  presently  reflect- 
ed that  if  Kenneth  died  like  his  brother  in  unwed 
youth,  then  the  dire  prophecy  would  be  complete, 
and  the  accursed  race  would  trouble  the  country- 
side no  more. 
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VII. 

IN   THE   DEPTHS. 

E-AB  was  much  at  Carrich  House  in  the  days  which 
followed.  He  naturally  saw  a  great  deal  of  Morag, 
and  every  day  felt  more  inclined  to  sympathize  in 
the  mysterious  attraction  which  his  sister  had  felt 
toward  her. 

No  horror  which  could  be  added  to  such  a  death 
as  poor  Hamish's  was  allowed  to  be  lacking.  In- 
stead of  the  quiet,  solemn  funeral  for  which,  under 
any  circumstances,  the  hearts  of  true  mourners 
yearn,  the  laird  insisted  on  the  great  promiscuous 
gathering  which  had  been  customary  in  the  family 
for  generations.  Such  an  affair  at  its  best  is  seldom 
better  than  a  form,  but  under  his  auspices  it  was 
sure  to  end  in  a  scene  of  shameful  debauchery. 
Morag's  great-aunt  wrote  from  town,  insisting  on 
her  immediate  return  ;  and  probably  Morag  would 
have  been  only  too  thankful  to  obey  but  for  Ken- 
neth's sake.  The  lad  was  looking  wretchedly 
nervous  and  ill.  The  responsibility  of  carrying  out 
his  father's  vagaries  would  be  thrown  upon  him 
during  that  father's  reckless  absences,  fits  of  intoxi- 
cated stupidity  and  brutish  ill-temper.  He  would 
now  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  all  the  unreasonable 
storming  and  grumbling,  while  even  such  sad  retreat 
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as  Hamish's  sick-room  had  lately  furnished  would 
be  cut  off. 

Yet  what  real  help  could  Morag  render  if  she 
stayed  ?  Only  how  could  she  bear  to  go  ? 

"  Cannot  your  aunt  allow  you  to  remain  till  the 
evening  after  the  funeral,  and  then  might  not  you 
take  Kenneth  with  you,  for  a  short  change  at  least  ?" 
was  Kab's  best  suggestion  ;  and  he  made  it  with  a 
slight  sinking  of  heart,  for  he  was  beginning  to  think 
that  Carrich  must  have  been  very  dreary  before 
Morag  came,  and  would  be  very  dreary  again  when 
she  was  gone.  He  had  only  seen  her  yet  in  bitter 
woe  and  sorrow  ;  but  he  felt  that  life  was  brighter 
even  with  her  sad  presence  than  utterly  without  it. 
Who  does  not  prefer  heavy  storms  with  a  possible 
sunlight  gleaming  among  them  to  dull,  gray,  dry 
days  ? 

But  Morag  shook  her  head  at  this  counsel.  ' i  That 
cannot  be,"  she  said.  "  My  father  would  never 
consent  to  Kenneth's  visiting  my  mother's  aunt,  and 
she  would  certainly  never  receive  him  without  such 
consent,  and  I  doubt  whether  she  would  receive 
him  with  it.  You  must  know  she  never  forgave 
my  mother's  marriage.  She  didn't  adopt  me  out 
of  any  love — at  least  she  didn't  do  so  in  the  begin- 
ning. She  thought  she  could  not  do  less  in  my  case. 
I  was  a  girl,  bearing  her  niece's  name  and  features. 
More  distant  relations  were  apt  to  whisper  hard 
things  against  her  if  she  left  me  to  take  my  chance. 
She  has  been  very  good  to  me.  She  has  done  her 
best  for  me.  I  owe  everything  to  her.  But  she 
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has  steadily  persisted  in  regarding  my  brothers  as 
in  quite  a  different  relationship.  She  is  very  aged, 
and  nervous,  and  prejudiced.  No  arguments  nor 
persuasions  can  affect  her  opinions. 

"  Yes,"  she  went  on,  rising  from  her  chair  and 
pacing  the  narrow  upper  chamber  wherein  she  and 
Barby  had  received  Dr.  Farquhar — u  yes  ;  my  great- 
aunt  knows  that  in  this  very  house  my  poor  father  is 
living  such  a  life,  and  is  surrounded  by  such  people, 
that,  as  she  expresses  it,  it  is  shameful  for  me  to 
remain  under  the  same  roof  with  him.  But  she  can- 
not feel  that  it  should  be  equally  shameful  for  Ken- 
neth to  do  so  ;  that  the  evil  influences  which  God  and 
man  condemn  as  touching  a  woman,  God  condemns 
equally  as  touching  a  man,  since  He  visibly  visits 
them  with  the  same  consequences — a  gradual  deteri- 
oration of  mind,  body,  and  estate.  I  know  I  am 
speaking  plainly,  Dr.  Farquhar,"  she  cried.  "  Can 
I  help  doing  so  ?  Is  it  a  time  to  whisper  with  bated 
breath  when  soon  two  of  my  brothers  will  be  lying 
in  sin-dug  graves  ?  Need  they  have  died  as  they 
did  ?  Need  they  have  died  at  all  ?  Might  they  not 
be  living  to-day,  among  all  the  duties  and  joys  of 
young  manhood  ?  But  they  went  to  their  doom, 
and  not  one  hand  was 'held  out  to  save  them." 

Her  cheeks  flushed  and  her  eyes  flashed  with  a 
wild  fire  which,  despite  all  her  fresh  health  and 
beauty,  vividly  reminded  Rab  of  the  poor  face  he 
had  so  lately  seen  helpless  on  its  pillows.  She  went 
on  : 

"  The  witch's  curse  is  on  us,  I  know,  because  it 
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was  but  the  expression  of  truth  about  us  ;  and  what 
we  have  been  and  are,  even  that  all  you  good,  happy 
Christian  people  seem  determined  that  we  shall 
be  !  "What  hope  is  there  for  Kenneth  ?  Why,  Dr. 
Farquhar,  when  I  go  through  the  dreary  old  streets 
of  your  city,  and  look  down  the  dark,  toppling 
closes,  and  see  the  little  children  swarming  down 
from  the  attics  and  up  from  the  cellars,  I  know 
there  is  more  hope  for  the  most  neglected  child  there 
than  there  is  for  my  brother,  though  he  be  the  son 
of  fifty  landed  lairds.  The  worst  of  the  beggar's 
descent  is  that  it  may  scarcely  know  who  its  parents 
are.  We  are  weighted  with  a  genealogy  of  vice 
and  crime  for  which  men  point  the  finger  at  us,  and 
watch  us  to  see  us  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  fore- 
fathers. The  outcast  street-child  is  free,  free  as  air, 
even  if  it  be  but  free  to  starve  ;  while  we,  if  we 
struck  out  for  ourselves,  and  failed — why,  the  very 
law  would  drive  us  back  for  maintenance  upon  the 
hands  that  had  goaded  us  to  desperation  ! 

c;  Otherwise,"  she  went  on  in  a  softer  tone,  but 
one  whose  wail  was  far  sadder  than  the  shriller  cry 
of  despair — "  otherwise,  do  you  think  we  would  have 
made  no  effort  to  save  ourselves  ?  I  know  quite 
well  that  life -long  habits  do  weave  a  thousand  bind- 
ing chains  round  the  hapless  children  of  affluence. 
But  we  have  had  our  schemes  and  our  dreams. 
Why,  when  our  eldest  brother  Hector  lay  in  his 
coffin,  yonder  poor  lad,  Hamish,  who  is  still  and 
quiet  himself  now,  talked  with  me  over  the  possibili- 
ties of  our  going  away.  But  I  was  younger  then,  and 
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even  more  helpless  than  I  am  now  ;  and  Hamisli  was 
younger  still,  and  quite  inexperienced.  "We  could 
each  see  that  the  other's  plans  were  too  wild  and 
vague  for  practical  carrying  out,  and  we  were  abso- 
lutely friendless  and  penniless.  You  look  at  me 
with  an  inquiring  glance,  Dr.  Farquhar  ?  I  know 
it  is  supposed  that  I  live  on  my  mother's  money, 
that  I  have  something  of  my  own  which  comes  to 
me  in  her  right.  That  fiction  was  readily  invented 
by  somebody  when  it  was  noticed  I  never  resided 
at  Carrich.  My  mother  had  no  money  of  her  own. 
She  married  my  father  clandestinely,  while  he  was 
a  student  in  your  university,  and  she  got  no  settle- 
ments. I  have  been  simply  a  pensioner  on  her 
family  all  my  days.  They  saved  me  for  her  sake  ; 
and  I  have  heard  that  my  father  said,  if  they 
wanted  to  trouble  themselves  about  me,  they  could 
do  so  at  their  own  expense.  I  ask  again,  what  could 
we  have  done  in  the  past  to  save  ourselves  ?  what 
can  we  do  in  the  present  ?  Do  what  Kenneth  might 
— and  he  would  be  willing  to  do  anything — a  boy 
like  him  must  depend  mainly  upon  somebody  else 
for  a  year  or  two.  How  has  he  been  brought  up  ? 
What  powers  or  training  has  he  to  take  to  any 
market  ?  As  for  me,  I  have  been  educated  as  an 
accomplished  lady  ;  but,  practically,  what  can  I  do  ? 
I  have  no  special  gifts,  no  aptitude  for  teaching, 
no  training  at  all.  I  might  get  an  inferior  situation 
as  a  governess,  with  a  roof  over  my  head  and  a 
salary  to  buy  my  clothes.  If  I  failed  in  that,  I 
could  not  get  work  as  a  shopwoman  or  a  servant, 
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because  I  am  Carricli's  daughter,  and  people  would 
think  I  must  be  bad  or  mad  to  want  to  earn  my  own 
bread.  I  have  no  useful  counsellors.  My  aunt's 
circle  consists  of  old-fashioned,  high-bred  ladies, 
who  cannot  even  understand  the  modern  manners 
which  permit  me  to  go  into  the  street  unattended. 
And  when  I  do  not  see  how  I  am  to  earn  my  own 
bread,  how  dare  I  aspire  to  earn  Kenneth's  as  well  ? 
The  average  man  seems  always  able  to  earn  for 
others  as  well  as  for  himself  ;  but  the  average 
woman,  Dr.  Farquhar,  seems  doomed  to  toil  only  to 
maintain  her  own  worthless  existence."  She 
spoke  a  little  bitterly.  "  That  is  the  inspiring  task 
the  world  assigns  to  ordinary  women,  and  then 
wonders  they  do  it  so  ill  ! 

u  Ah  !"  she  exclaimed,  catching  a  deprecating 
expression  on  Rab's  face,  and  suddenly  turning  full 
upon  him — "  ah,  you  wonder  how  I  know  so  well 
about  these  things,  and  where  I  learned  so  true  an 
estimate  of  my  own  want  of  value  ;  for,  I  dare  say, 
you  have  noticed  how  most  helpless  ladies  fondly 
believe  themselves  quite  fit  for  highly  responsible 
and  well-remunerated  appointments.  Ah,  Dr.  Far- 
quhar, I  didn't  find  this  bitter  wisdom  without 
seeking  it.  When  I  have  been  making  visits  in 
great  capitals,  I  have  gone  secretly  to  governesses' 
agencies,  and  I  have,  answered  advertisements  for 
secretaries,  and  teachers,  and  all  sorts  of  employ- 
ments, just  to  learn  what  women  can  earn,  and  what 
they  have  to  do  to  earn  it  ;  and  so  I  soon  learned 
the  facts  of  the  case." 
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She  went  on,  with  less  excitement — "  I  would 
leave  my  aunt  in  a  moment,  if  by  doing  so  I  could 
serve  and  save  Kenneth.  All  she  could  miss  in  me 
could  be  easily  supplied  by  a  hired  companion. 
She  has  been  uniformly  kind  to  me,  but  she  does 
not  profess,  and  has  never  had,  any  overweening 
affection  for  me.  There  are  times  when  I  see 
clearly  that  I  only  stir  bitterness  in  her  soul,  my 
presence  reminding  her  of  the  disobedience  and 
alienation  of  her  favorite  niece,  my  poor  mother. 
If  through  the  help  she  has  given  me  I  can  help 
Kenneth  also  to  do  well,  she  ought  to  be  quite 
satisfied.  Though  she  does  not  feel  any  duty 
toward  him  herself,  she  surely  will  not  deny  mine." 

"  Would  she  not  receive  him  into  her  house — just 
for  a  time  ?"  asked  Rab. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  she  would  not — even  for  a  day," 
said  Morag.  "  I  would  not  care  to  persuade  her 
to  do  so,  even  if  I  could.  I  know  how  old  and 
feeble  she  is — a  very  little  would  shake  her  out 
of  life  ;  and  it  would  be  a  poor  return  for  her  benev- 
olence to  expose  her  to  my  father's  virulence  and 
violence.  He  visited  a  good  deal  on  her  head,  over 
me,  in  days  gone  by.  I  have  heard  her  say  that 
she  scarcely  thinks  she  could  have  interfered  for 
me,  could  she  have  foreseen  what  her  interference 
would  bring  down  on  her.  And  yet  I  cannot 
bear  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  protection  of  her  home 
while  poor  Kenneth  is  left  to  struggle  and  sink 
here.  We  have  been  like  children  left  in  a  lazar- 
house,  whom  everybody  is  afraid  to  call  out  of  its 
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darkness,  because  of  the  infection  they  may  bring 
with  them. 

4 'Yes,'9  she  said  drearily,  pausing  beside  the 
window  and  gazing  out  on  the  lake  shivering  gray 
beneath  the  quiet  evening  sky — "  yes.  I  came  here 
four  years  ago,  to  watch  Hector's  bier  carried  out 
to  the  old  kirkyard.  And  I  come  here  now  to  see 
the  dreadful  last  of  Hamish — poor  Hamish,  younger 
than  I  am  !  And,  I  suppose,  in  three  or  four 
years  more,  I  shall  come  here  again  to  take  leave  of 
Kenneth.  And  if  that  is  so"— she  paused  fora 
moment — "  then  that  will  be  the  end  of  the  wicked 
house  of  Carrich,  and  its  door  may  be  shut  at  last 
on  the  wolves  of  sin  and  woe  !" 

Barby  had  sat  in  utter  silence.  She  had  not  failed 
to  acquaint  Rab  with  the  charge  which  Hamish, 
dying,  had  laid  upon  her.  Remembering  this,  the 
young  man  glanced  at  the  old  woman.  He  had  seen 
her  homely  figure  through  the  storms  and  sunbeams 
of  many  years,  and  amid  the  weird,  fevered  tragedy 
of  her  present  surroundings,  it  bore  witness  to  God's 
great  universe,  and  to  the  strong,  healthy  spiritual 
forces  which  absorb  and  vanquish  evil,  even  as  God's 
wholesome  sea  purifies  whatever  filth  may  be  cast 
into  it. 

A  strong  purpose  was  rising  in  Rab's  chivalric 
heart.  We  all  have  many  impulses  which  perish 
unfruitful,  because,  before  their  strength  is  grown, 
they  encounter  a  bleak  wind  of  disapproval  or  hostil- 
ity. We  have  all  felt  in  ourselves  such  impulses 
so  checked  ;  and,  alas  !  it  is  equally  true  that  we 
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have  all  so  checked  them  in  others — sometimes  in 
sheer  ignorance,  sometimes  in  bitter  antagonism  or 
selfish  apathy,  sometimes  in  cowardice.  Happy  is 
the  man  who  sees  his  own  yearning  reflected  in  the 
clear  eyes  of  an  ancient  and  trusted  affection  ! 

If  at  that  juncture  Barby  had  shaken  her  head,  or 
stared  stonily,  or  sighed  ominously,  Rab  might  have 
reflected  that  zeal  could  be  too  rash,  or  that  some 
other  time  might  be  more  convenient  for  its  utter- 
ances. And  there  is  no  fallacy  so  deadly  as  that 
which  persuades  us  that  good  deeds  or  words  need 
not  hasten,  because  their  goodness  is  not  evanes- 
cent. That  may  be  so  ;  but  what  of  the  receiver  ? 
Is  one  hungry,  and  have  you  meat  ?  Will  you  keep 
it  till  to-morrow  ?  It  will  be  as  savory  then.  But 
the  man  may  be  dead  ! 

When  Rab's  questioning  glance  met  Barby's 
deep-set,  wise  eyes,  what  they  said  to  him  was, 
"  What  can  I  do  ?  What  can  you  do  ?  We  must 
do  something  !  What  shall  it  be  ?  Let  us  do  it  !" 

"  MissMorag,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  do  you  think 
I  am  a  man  to  speak  insincerely — to  say  what  I  do 
not  mean  ?" 

She  started.  Since  she  had  ceased  speaking, 
she  had  stood  looking  from  the  window,  seeming  to 
gaze  on  the  fast  darkening  landscape,  but  probably 
in  reality  seeing  far  more  of  the  darker  panorama  of 
her  family  history.  At  Rab' s  appeal  she  started  and 
turned  round,  a  faint  tinge  of  color  coming  out  on 
her  ivory  cheek. 

"  No,"  she  answered  ;  "  except  that  I  think — I 
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mean  unless  indeed  you  are  one  of  those  who  say 
less  than  they  mean." 

"Thank  you,"  answered  Eab.  "Then  let  me 
say  that  I  and  my  resources,  my  roof,  and  such  ex- 
perience of  life  as  I  may  have,  are  all  at  your 
brother's  service.  Let  him  come  to  me  at  any  time, 
and  under  any  circumstances,  when  he  may  feel  he 
would  be  the  better  for  a  friend  and  counsellor.  If 
it  be  absolutely  necessary  for  him,  body  and  soul, 
to  leave  his  father's  house,  I  will  stand  by  him." 

There  came  a  sort  of  glory  on  Morag's  face  ;  it 
seemed  like  the  unexpected  dawn  of  hope  on  the 
midnight  of  despair.  And  yet  it  was  not  hope. 
Those  who  have  lived  hopelessly  for  years  cannot 
easily  learn  hope. 

It  was  the  reflection  on  her  face  of  a  glimpse  of 
something  which  satisfied  the  life-long  craving  of 
her  soul — a  glimpse  of  that  redeeming  mercy  which 
has  higher  laws  than  those  of  Fate.  Through  a  good 
man's  honest  eyes  the  face  of  God  looked  down 
upon  her — not  as  the  stern  visage  of  Him  who  visits 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  those  who  hate 
Him,  but  with  the  loving  regard  of  the  Father  who 
shows  mercy  unto  thousands  of  those  who  love  Him 
and  keep  His  commandments. 

She  stretched  out  her  hands  toward  Kab.  "  Will 
you  do  this  ?"  she  cried.  "Nay,  if  you  say  so,  I 
know  you  will  !  Could  I  have  spoken  so  plainly, 
if  I  could  have  dreamed  of  this  ?  In  my  despair  I 
was  so  frank  !  God  bless  you,  Dr.  Farquhar  ! 
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And  oli,  do  not  wonder  that  I  cannot  thank 
yon  properly  !" 

"You  must  make  your  brother  understand  all 
about  this,"  said  Dr.  Farquhar,  with  that  sudden 
relapse  into  matter-of-fact  which  is  always  the 
highest  emotion-mark  with  warm,  shy  natures.  He 
has  never  spoken  so  unreservedly  to  me  as  you  have 
kindly  done.  Between  Kenneth  and  me  the  state 
of  matters  has  been  rather  understood  than 
expressed." 

"  You  cannot  think  how  he  clings  to  you  al- 
ready," said  Morag.  "With  a  great  effort  she  had 
regained  a  calm  steadiness  of  tone,  which  was, 
however,  betrayed  by  the  quiver  of  her  lip  and  the 
dew  in  her  eye.  i '  It  will  not  need  much  to  convince 
Kenneth  that  you  will  be  his  friend.  While  one 
is  young  as  he  is,  one  easily  believes  in  what  years 
and  disappointments  make  us  fear  is  too  good  to  be 
true  !  I  am  sure  he  knows  already  how  friendly 
you  are  toward  him.  But  somehow  or  another,  the 
mere  consciousness  of  another's  friendliness  and 
sympathy  is  such  a  help,  that  one  fears  to  break  its 
silence  by  wondering,  '  Will  he  do  this  for  me — or 
that  ?'  Dr.  Farquhar,  nearly  everybody  will  save 
a  fellow-creature's  life,  but  few  will  help  to  make 
it  worth  living  !  The  law  will  not  allow  even  a 
parent's  right  to  kill  his  children  ;  but  though  our 
Master  bids  us  rather  fear  that  which  destroys 
both  soul  and  body,  no  helping  hand  is  held  out  to 
deliver  when  that  straggle  is  sorest.  You  cannot 
think  how  I  have  felt  this  !  I  never  breathed  it 
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before.  I  can  only  do  so  to-day,  because  the  horri- 
ble sense  of  injustice  and  cruelty  has  passed  away. 
Now,  whether  we  perish  or  not,  I  know  it  is  not 
the  will  of  God  that  we  perish.  He  has  let  me  see 
the  light,  and  my  soul  is  satisfied." 

She  was  a  Highland  woman,  and  she  spoke  with 
the  fire  and  vehemence  of  her  race.  It  almost  made 
Rab  blush  for  his  simple  offer  of  helpfulness. 
There  was  a  little  Highland  blood  in  Barby  too,  and 
it  stirred  under  Morag's  energy. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  the  Buiksays,  gin 
oor  fathers  an'  oor  mithers  forsake  us,  then  the  Lord 
taketh  us  up.  An'  do  men  think  there  is  na  forsak- 
in'  but  the  ganging  awa'  o'  deith  (which  is  na  a 
forsaking  a va',  but  the  changing  o'  mortal  love  into 
the  love  o'  angels),  that  they  are  sae  frighted  to  do 
the  Lord's  wark  for  His  vera  ain  orphans,  that  hae 
na  father  in  earth  nor  heaven  but  His  ainsel'  ?  Ane 
wad  think,  to  see  an'  hear  maist  folk,  that  the  word 
rins,  i  Gin  oor  father  an'  mither  forsake  us,  then 
we're  to  be  left  to  the  deil. '  Ye're  a  gude  lad,  Rab 
Farquhar,  but  gin  ye'd  done  less,  I'd  ha'  been 
shamed  for  ye." 

Upon  their  ears  at  that  moment  there  fell  a  sound 
of  the  dismal  revelry  which  profaned  even  the  house 
of  death.  It  had  reached  the  distant  chamber, 
because  at  that  moment  its  door  was  gently  opened 
as  Kenneth  Carrich  entered. 

Morag  had  sunk  into  one  of  the  roomy  old  chairs, 
and  she  drew  him  fondly  to  her  side  and  wound 
one  arm  about  him.  She  had  never  indulged  in 
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raucli  sisterly  tenderness.  There  had  been  too 
much  fear  mingled  in  her  love  for  that — since  love 
and  fear  beget  an  agony  of  passionate  clinging, 
rather  than  the  gentler  forms  of  mild  and  sunny 
affection. 

"  We  have  just  been  speaking  about  you,"  she 
said,  looking  up  into  his  face.  Then  she  looked  at 
Rab.'  And  he  understood  that  look.  It  said,  "  I 
want  to  tell  him  what  you  have  been  saying,  but  I 
think  we  shall  talk  it  over  more  freely  if  you  go 
away."  The  passing  of  that  unspoken  message  gave 
poor  Rab  a  thrill  of  delight  ;  there  seemed  a  confi- 
dence between  them  already  ;  and  he  hastened  to 
obey  the  unuttered  wish.  There  were  but  few  part- 
ing words  to  say.  The  funeral  was  to  take  place  on 
the  day  after  the  morrow.  Morag  now  thought  that 
she  would  persist  in  her  original  plan  of  remaining 
till  all  was  over.  In  that  event,  she  was  sure  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  saying  good-bye  to  Dr.  Farquhar 
on  the  date  of  the  obsequies  ;  but  she  added  hastily, 
with  a  flush  on  her  cheek,  if  anything  unexpected 
happened  to  accelerate  her  departure,  she  would  send 
him  word,  that  she  might  give  him  her  final  charges 
and  thank  him  for  everything. 

Rab  left  the  room  almost  blaming  the  happiness 
he  felt  within  him.  He  knew  her  thoughts  were  of 
Kenneth,  not  of  him.  But  it  was  enough  to  have 
called  that  brightness  to  her  face,  enough  that  he 
would  remain  in  her  memory  linked  with  at  least  a 
flash  of  hope  and  joy. 

Barby  had  accompanied  him  to  the  end  of  the 
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corridor,  which  was  lit  by  a  swinging  lamp.  But 
they  found  the  main  staircase  in  darkness,  and  the 
old  woman  hesitated,  to  venture  further  on  strange 
steps.  Eab  would  not  let  her  attempt  to  summon 
any  of  the  tumultuous,  unruly  household.  He  knew 
that  the  less  he  was  noticed  there,  and  the  less 
trouble  he  gave,  and  the  less  emphasis  he  put  on 
the  waste  and  disorder  he  saw,  the  better  would 
it  be  for  himself  and  for  those  he  wished  to 
serve.  He  groped  his  way  down  alone.  He  heard 
voices,  maudlin  or  quarrelsome,  in  many  of  the 
rooms  whose  doors  he  passed.  Just  as  he  had 
reached  the  great  hall,  one  of  the  doors  upon  it 
opened,  and  the  laird  came  out.  There  was  evi- 
dently a  large  and  noisy  company  in  the  room  he 
had  left.  He  did  not  notice  Rab,  but  turned  toward 
the  staircase,  and  shouted  Kenneth's  name.  The 
sound  was  not  likely  to  reach  the  distant  chamber 
where  the  boy  was,  and  he  repeated  the  call,  twice 
— thrice,  with  angry  objurgations.  Then,  with 
a  low,  deep  curse,  he  turned  again  to  the  apartment 
he  had  quitted  ;  and  Rab  walked  quietly  off,  only 
too  thankful  to  have  escaped  the  coarse  notice  of  a 
drunkard  who  was  ever  suspicious  and  abusive  in 
his  cups. 

And  yet,  despite  all  the  sadness  and  sin  he  had 
seen,  his  heart  was  light  as  he  walked  down  the 
dark,  narrow  glen  ;  and  when  he  reached  Mrs.  Mac- 
Alister's  solemn  apartment,  as  bright  as  gas  could 
make  it,  he  sat  down  in  his  easy-chair  without  his 
accustomed  book  or  newspaper,  as  if  his  own 
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thoughts  were  quite  sufficient  occupation  for  the 
evening,  though  he  expected  to  be  no  more  inter- 
rupted for  that  night. 

But  many  expectations  are  unfulfilled  ;  and  it 
was  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  Mrs.  MacAlister's  little 
servant  had  already  retired  to  rest,  when  there  came 
a  sudden  sound  of  hasty  feet  on  the  pavement  out- 
side, and  the  hell-handle  was  pulled  with  a  short, 
sharp  jerk  which  sent  the  bell  ringing  through  the 
house  in  a  very  alarm-peal. 
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THE    SNARE    BROKEN. 

EAB  went  himself  to  the  door.  He  was  naturally 
sure  that  the  summons  was  for  him,  and  a  phantas- 
magoria of  all  the  accidents,  murders,  and  sudden 
deaths  possible  in  his  little  clientele  flitted  before  his 
mind  as  he  hastily  crossed  the  hall.  Calls  both 
untimely  and  unexpected  were  not  very  common 
from  his  patients.  It  is  little  likely  that  the  house- 
hold of  Carrich  did  not  play  some  part  in  his  vision  ; 
but  when  Eab  opened  the  door  he  certainly  did  not 
expect  to  see  what  he  saw. 

There  were  Morag,  and  Barby,  and  Kenneth, 
huddled  together  like  people  who  have  clung  to 
each  other  through  some  common  danger.  The 
light  from  within  fell  full  on  Morag1  s  face  as  she 
stood  on  the  threshold  and  allowed  the  others  to  pass 
in.  Rab  said  nothing,  waiting  for  her  to  speak, 
seeing  in  her  eyes,  and  understanding  by  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  that  this  was  no  time  to 
utter  the  truest  word  of  cheerful  welcome. 

"  I  have  taken  you  at  your  word,"  she  said,  look- 
ing at  him  with  a  terrible  calmness.  u  Thank  God 
you  said  it  when  you  did  !  Will  you  give  my  poor 
brother  and  our  friend  Barby  some  sort  of  shelter  for 
to-night  ?  I  can  go  to  good  Miss  Sinclair's  ;  I  have 
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stayed  with  her  before  ;  only  I  must  go  at  once,  or 
she  will  have  retired  to  rest." 

"  Of  coarse  your  brother  and  Barby  can  stay 
here,"  said  Rab.  "  I  will  call  Mrs.  MacAlister  at 
once,  and  she  will  get  things  right  and  comfortable 
for  them  while  I  see  you  safely — " 

"  No,"  interrupted  Morag  ;  "  don't  call  Mrs. 
MacAlister.  Don't  let  any  human  being  but  your- 
self and  Barby  get  near  Kenneth  to-night.  Never 
mind  what  you  mean  by  comfortable. ' ' 

Rab  had  led  the  whole  party  into  his  dining-room, 
Morag  following  last. 

"  Ay,"  said  Barby  with  a  sigh  of  relief  ;  "  we're 
comf  or  table  eno'.  Ony  dry  ground  serves  the  turn 
o'  shipwrecked  folk.  Gang  ye  awa'  wi '  Miss  Morag, 
Dr.  Farquhar,  and  come  your  ways  back  as  soon  as 
ye  can." 

Kenneth  had  said  nothing,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  look,  though  his  face  was  half  hidden 
by  a  heavy  Tarn  O'Shantercap,  which  puzzled  Rab. 
He  felt  there  were  explanations  to  be  made,  and 
that  his  greatest  kindness  and  utmost  wisdom  at  the 
present  moment  was  to  obey  the  least  hint  from 
those  who  knew  already  what  he  had  yet  to  learn. 

"  I  will  do  exactly  as  you  bid  me,"  he  said, 
"  only  I  fear  Mrs.  MacAlister  may  protest  against 
having  unattended  guests  in  her  house.  She  will 
come  in,  pressing  on  you  all  sorts  of  refreshments, 
spare  bedrooms,  and  such  things. ' ' 

Morag  made  a  gesture  of  repudiation.  "  Don't 
you  come  with  me,  Dr.  Farquhar,"  she  said. 
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"  Stay  here,  and  assure  Mrs.  MacAlister  that  nothing 
is  needed  to-night  but  quietness.  I  should  have 
liked  to  explain  a  little  to  you,  but  Barby  can  do 
that  as  well  as  I  can,  and  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow. 
I  can  easily  go  alone  to  Miss  Sinclair's,"  she  pro- 
tested hastily,  seeing  Rab  in  quest  of  hat  and  muffler. 
"  People  from  Carrich  House  need  not  fear  the 
quiet  streets  of  Carrich  town,"  she  added  with  a 
bitter  emphasis. 

"  You  shall  not  go  alone,''  said  Rab  resolutely  ; 
"  but  I  will  see  that  all  is  secure  before  I  leave  ;" 
and  off  he  went  in  quest  of  his  grim  landlady, 
whom  he  found  standing  at  her  pantry-door,  reckon- 
ing on  the  forces  she  could  muster  for  an  impromptu 
supper. 

A  few  words  made  it  all  right  with  her.  Rab 
found  her  easier  to  manage  than  a  more  gushing 
woman  would  have  been,  since  she  liked  to  be  kind 
rather  than  to  seem  so.  She  did  not  know  that 
the  strangers  were  the  Carrichs,  and  under  the 
present  mystery  Rab  did  not  like  to  tell  her.  What 
he  could  tell  her  was  that  those  who  would  remain 
in  her  house  were  his  old  friend  Barby,  of  whom 
she  had  often  heard,  and  a  young  lad  in  her  charge 
who  was  ill  and  nervous.  Would  she  set  a  light- 
to  the  fire  in  his  bedroom,  and  set  some  hot  tea  on 
the  little  table  there,  and  then  touch  the  bell  gentiy 
when  all  was  ready  ?  They  would  want  nothing 
more.  Yes  ;  she  might  put  out  a  few  extra  blan- 
kets, and  he  and  Barby  would  easily  make  nice 
resting-places  of  the  couches.  He  was  going  out 
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to  take  a  lady  to  a  friend's  house  in  the  town,  and 
by  the  time  he  returned  he  trusted  he  should 
find  Mrs.  MacAlister  had  gone  to  rest.  He  was 
shocked  at  her  being  disturbed  so  late,  and  besides, 
he  might  need  to  claim  her  services  early  next 
morning. 

"  Ah,"  thought  Mrs.  MacAlister,  as  she  drew 
her  soft  wrappers  from  her  big  press,  and  then  pon- 
dered whether  she  should  add  dainty  yellow  fish 
or  new-laid  eggs  to  the  tea-table  that  was  to  be 
spread  in  the  bedroom,  "  little  did  I  think  I  should 
live  to  put  out  my  blankets  and  set  my  china  for 
strangers  whose  very  names  I  don't  know.  I  sup- 
pose I'm  growing  used  to  it,  little  likely  as  that 
seemed.  And  after  all,  I'm  not  sure  but  that  those 
who  are  sick  and  sorry  are  as  much  sib  to  me 
nowadays  as  my  uncles  and  cousins  used  to  be 
in  old  times." 

Morag  parted  from  Kenneth  without  one  word, 
though  she  kissed  him  passionately  ;  and  she  crossed 
the  whole  width  of  the  market-place  before  she 
spoke  to  Dr.  Farquhar,  walking  beside  her,  and 
waiting  on  her  words.  At  last  she  asked  in  a  half 
whisper : 

"  Did  you  see  my  father  before  you  left  Carrich 
House  to-night  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Kab  ;  "  I  saw  him  leave  his  room, 
call  for  your  brother,  and  go  back  again. ' ' 

u  Ah  !"  she  said,  with  a  long-drawn  breath, 
"  then  he  came  out  again,  and  called,  and  called, 
and  came  up  the  stair,  till  Kenneth  heard  him.  Dr. 
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Farquhar,  you  saw  the  condition  my  poor  father 
was  in  ?" 

"  Unhappily  I  did,  Miss  Morag,"  confessed  Rab, 
who  felt  it  was  almost  enough  to  make  her  hate  him. 

"  I  don't  know  exactly  what  passed  between 
them,"  she  went  on  stonily.  "  I  don't  suppose 
it  was  more  than  had  often  happened  before.  It  is 
not  novelty  in  horror  that  drives  any  soul  to  desper- 
ation ;  it  is  its  apparent  endlessness.  I  heard — the 
sounds — and  so  did  Barby.  But  the  blows  did  not 
matter  so  much  as  the  cruel  words,  Dr.  Farquhar, 
and  the  cruel  voice,  and  the  cruel  laugh  !  And 
then  there  was  silence.  If  I  hadn't  wanted  to  tell 
Kenneth  about  you,  Dr.  Farquhar,  I  don't  think 
I  should  have  gone  to  seek  him  ;  I  should  have 
let  a  few  hours  do  their  best  to  dim  the  shame  and 
pain  between  us.  But  I  thought  I  had  something 
which  would  be  a  very  present  comfort  ;  and  I  went 
downstairs,  and  I  looked  everywhere  for  my 
brother,  but  1  could  not  find  him.  Then  I  went 
out  to  the  front  door,  and  I  saw  a  lad  coming  along 
from  the  stables,  and  I  asked  him  had  he  seen  my 
brother  ?  And  he  said,  Yes  ;  Mr.  Kenneth  had 
been  in  the  coach-house.  He  had  not  spoken  to 
him  ;  he  did  not  think  he  noticed  anybody  was 
there  ;  he  was  looking  in  a  closet,  and  he  got  a 
strong  rope,  and  went  out. 

' '  Oh,  Dr.  Farquhar, ' '  moaned  Morag,  suddenly 
leaning  heavily  on  the  arm  she  had  accepted,  "  I 
knew  directly  what  that  meant.  I  don't  know  why 
I  did  so,  for  it  might  have  meant  a  hundred  innocent 
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things  ;  but  I  knew  better.  I  just  managed  to  ask 
the  boy  whether  Mr.  Kenneth  went  back -to  the 
house,  and  he  said,  No  ;  he  thought  not.  There  was 
no  help  in  rousing  such  a  household  as  ours.  It  was 
safer  to  do  my  own  best  without  delay  ;  and  I  ran 
on  in  the  darkness,  shouting  Kenneth's  name.  I 
remembered  the  great  pine  trees  by  the  Langstane. 
It  was  quite  dark,  and  I  fell  over  great  stones  once 
or  twice,  but  I  kept  on  crying  out.  And  all  of  a 
moment,  where  the  sky  showed  a  little  through  a 
clearing  of  the  trees,  I  saw  something  swing  sud- 
denly down  from  above.  I  knew  where  I  was. 
There  was  a  bank  behind  that  tree.  That  was  how 
Kenneth  had  got  up  to  its  branches.  I  scrambled 
up,  and  felt  for  the  rope.  It  was  not  fastened  to 
any  tree — the  trees  were  too  far  off — but  to  a  low 
bush.  It  was  a  big  rope.  I  tore  off  the  branches 
of  the  bush.  I  heard  the  fall,  but  that  was  not  far. 
I  went  down  and  undid  the  noose."  Her  voice 
had  dropped  to  the  lowest  whisper. 

"  He  hadn't  quite  lost  consciousness,"  she  went 
on,  presently.  "  He  is  bruised  too.  We  sat  there 
more  than  an  hour  before  he  could  move.  Dr. 
Farquhar,"  she  cried,  "  never  speak  of  this  again  to 
me  !  Let  it  be  forgotten.  Nobody  else  knows  but 
Barby.  Let  nobody  else  know.  -  Let  us  go  away 
and  be  beggars.  This  would  be  but  another  stone 
to  throw  at  the  drowning  dog — only  another  story 
against  the  Carrichs.  Let  people,  before  they  blame, 
bear  for  one  day  what  Kenneth  has  borne  for 
years  !" 
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Dr.  Farquhar's  quick  sympathy  saw  what  lay 
deepest  in  her  agitation.  "  Your  brother  must 
never  go  back  to  Carrich,"  he  said  quietly.  She 
was  instantly  calmer. 

"  You  do  not  go  back  from  your  word  ?"  she 
asked.  "  You  do  not  say,  There  is  nothing  but  evil 
in  them  ;  let  them  go  on  to  their  doom  ?" 

"  Of  course  not,"  Rab  answered  with  straightfor- 
ward, prompt  simplicity. 

"  God  bless  you  !"  she  said,  and  again  they 
walked  some  yards  in  silence. 

"  Will  your  coming  surprise  Miss  Sinclair?" 
Rab  asked  presently.  "  Need  any  special  explana- 
tion be  given  to  her  ?" 

"  Not  in  particular,"  Morag  answered.  "  I  have 
stayed  with  her  before,  as  I  told  you.  She  under- 
stands matters  in  a  general  way.  She  is  a  friend 
of  my  great-aunt's,  and  knows  that  she  would 
thank  her  for  receiving  me  whenever  I  felt  called 
to  claim  her  protection." 

Rab  felt  a  wave  of  cynicism  sweep  over  his  soul. 
So  far  as  Morag  had  an  influential  friend  in  her 
great-aunt,  so  far  she  could  easily  find  friends. 
It  was  the  friendless  who  might  remain  deso- 
late. 

"  Will  you  see  me  as  early  as  you  can  to-morrow  ?' ' 
asked  Morag,  pausing,  one  hand  in  Rab's,  the  other 
on  Miss  Sinclair's  knocker. 

"Certainly  I  will,"  said  Rab.  "  And  I  trust 
you  will  take  me  into  your  confidence  as  to  any 
plans  that  may  suggest  themselves  to  you  ;  and 
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remember  always  that  my  advice  is  that  your  brpther 
must  never  go  back  to  Carrich." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  gravely,  and  they  waited 
in  silence  till  Miss  Sinclair  herself  answered  Morag's 
knock.  The  good  lady  met  her  with  a  flood  of  wel- 
come, perhaps  poured  forth  the  more  freely  to  check 
the  questions  she  must  have  longed  to  ask.  Rab 
did  not  accept  her  pressing  invitation  to  enter  and 
rest  awhile.  Now  that  Morag  had  had  his  escort, 
he  wished  to  be  back  as  quickly  as  possible  with  his 
other  charge.  Morag's  account  had  made  him 
anxious  about  Kenneth.  He  knew  how  exhausted 
the  lad's  nerves  had  been,  and  he  could  easily  under- 
stand how,  in  one  more  strain  of  their  tension,  their 
powers  of  endurance  had  snapped  and  left  him  on 
the  debatable  line  between  madness  and  sanity. 
But  was  it  likely  that  a  mental  and  physical  excite- 
ment culminating  so  fearfully  would  fade  harmlessly 
away,  without  leaving  consequences  of  which  poor 
innocent  Morag  never  dreamed  ?  A  great  deal 
might  depend  on  the  management  of  the  next  few 
hours.  And  Dr.  Farquhar  quickened  his  pace. 

He  let  himself  in  ;  but  Barby  heard  his  key,  and 
presented  herself  in  the  hall. 

"I've  gotten  the  puir  laddie  off  to  his  bed,"  she 
said  ;  "  an'  first  I  got  him  to  drink  some  tea  an' 
tak'  an  egg.  He's  quite  ready  to  do  ony thing  ye 
tell  him,  if  it'll  keep  ye  frae  lookin'  at  him  or 
speaking  to  him.  "Wae's  me,  I  ken  this  nicht  what 
the  Buik  means  when  it  tells  us  that  the  Lord  will 
na  remember  oor  sins  and  oor  transgressions.  We 
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conldna  be  quite  happy  while  we  remembered 
them,  an'  we  couldna  forget  gin  He  remembered. 
The  whole  warld  is  full  o'  his  ain  madness  to  puir 
Kenneth  Carrich.  I'm  gaein'  in  to  sit  by  him 
through  the  nicht.  Gin  your  ain  thochts  gang 
wandering  up  an'  doon,  a  frien'  sittin'  still  is  a 
gran'  stand-by." 

"  Do  you  think  he  is  much  hurt — I  mean,  in  the 
way  of  bodily  injury  ?"  Rab  asked. 

"  Miss  Morag  has  telt  ye  the  fac',  I  see,"  said 
Barby.  "  Na,  na,  Dr.  Farquhar,  never  fash  yoursel' 
aboot  the  bruises.  The  woe  we  share,  we  easier  bear, 
ye  ken  ;  an'  when  the  sair  body  keeps  company 
wi'  the  sorry  soul,  they  comfort  each  ither.  But 
there's  one  thing  sure,  Dr.  Farquhar — if  that  lad's 
to  be  soun',  if  he's  no  to  be  left  laggin'  an'  limpin' 
through  life  for  the  devil  to  overtake  gin  he's  a 
mindk  he  mauna  hear  his  father's  voice  or  see  his 
father's  face  for  mony  a  long  day  to  come." 

"  How  did  you  get  here  ?"  asked  Eab.  "  What 
became  of  the  chaise  ?  where  did  you  leave  it  ?" 

"  Chaise  !"  echoed  Barby.  "  Dr.  Farquhar — 
man  alive  !  we  walked  here,  doon  yon  fearsome 
glen.  I'm  no  easy  frighted,  but  when  ye've  been 
amang  deils  in  the  flesh,  it's  no  hard  for  ye  to  fancy 
that  deils  oot  o't  may  be  hinging  aboot  !  Hech, 
I  was  glad  when  Miss  Morag  said  that  we  maun 
gang  awa'.  1  whiles  get  fond  o'  a  chair  I've  sat  in 
twa  daysrinnin',  but  there  was  naething  ava  yonder 
I  wasna  thankfu'  to  leave,  except  just  puir  Mr. 
Ilamish,  quiet  in  his  coffin.  But  they  canna  hurt 
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him  noo  ;  and  though  they  hae  na  eneuch  reverence 
for  deith  itsel'  to  stint  their  junketings  while  he's 
i'  the  hoose,  they'll  no  affront  the  corpse  itsel', 
because  they're  too  frighted.  '  Hoo  can  ye  gang 
but  an'  ben  that  room  i'  the  dark  ?'  said  ane  o'  the 
lasses  to  me  yestreen.  l  Eh,'  says  I,  i  the  deid  '11 
no  hurt  me  ;  it's  the  livin'  I'm  no  so  sure  aboot.'  : 

"  But  how  could  Kenneth  in  his  condition  walk 
so  far — and  the  young  lady,  too,  after  the  shock  she 
had  had  ?"  asked  Rab,  returning  to  the  subject  of 
their  journey  from  Carrich. 

"  Weel,  it's  ill  to  say,"  Barby  returned.  "  But 
gin  ane  got  a  chance  o'  getting  oot  o'  hell,  ane 
michtna  notice  ane's  limbs  were  stiff  till  ane  had 
put  some  miles  behint  him.  The  puir  lad  wandered 
a  wee  in  his  heid  whiles.  Gin  the  moon  came 
oot  and  shone  clear  i'  the  hills,  he  would  hae't 
there  were  sheep  rinnin'.  There  was  naething  ava 
but  the  big  stanes  amang  the  lang  grass  ;  and  Miss 
Morag  said  it  was  oor  walking-  quickly  past  them, 
an'  maybe  the  bluid  swimmin'  i'  his  brain,  that 
gied  him  the  fancy.  There's  mony  a  wild  ghaist 
story  began  just  so,  I  warrant." 

"  Ye  see  I've  made  ye  a  real  comfortable  bed  on 
the  sofa,"  Barby  went  on,  "  an'  I've  wheeled  your 
big  chair  into  the  bedroom  to  rest  mysel'  in.  We 
maun  a'  refresh  oorsel's  the  best  way  we  can,  for 
we've  only  fled  from  the  laird  to-night,  an'  we  may 
hae  to  resist  him  the  morn.  1  wadna  mind  a  word 
wi'  him  mysel'.  I  doot  he's  never  heard  the  truth 
as  the  puir  f  oik  i'  the  closes  get  it,  strong  and  sharp. 
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Rich  folk  seldom  do.  I  dinna  ken  hoo  that  is. 
Their  souls  canna  be  worth  less,  gin  their  bodies 
are  worth  sae  muckle  more." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  Miss  Morag's  pres- 
ence of  mind  arid  courage,  Barbj  ?"  asked  Rab. 
"  I  have  not  heard  one  word  in  their  praise." 

"  N"a,"  said  the  old  woman  shortly  ;  "  I  ha  vena 
kenned  her  long,  but  1  ken  Miss  Morag  weel,  an'  I 
dinna  praise  ony  gudeness  in  her.  It's  'na  mair 
than  I  expec'.  There's  mair  an'  mair  to  follow. 
Praise  !  gin  maist  fules  o'  men  saw  an  angel,  they 
wad  think  they  were  bound  to  say  a  ceevil  word  o' 
his  wings." 
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IX. 

ENEMIES    AND    ALLIES. 

THE  next  day  passed  quietly  enough  ;  but  Morag 
and  Rab  scarcely  knew  whether  to  be  thankful  that 
it  did  so.  We  all  know  the  feverish  waiting  for  a 
storm  that  must  come — the  painful  sense  of  a  wast- 
ing energy  and  nerve  of  which  we  shall  presently 
stand  in  sore  need.  Morag  had  left  a  note  for  her 
father,  notifying  to  him  that  she  had  been  driven  to 
leave  his  house  and  to  take  with  her  her  brother  and 
her  attendant.  She  could  not  doubt  that  this  note 
had  found  its  way  to  his  hand  ;  and  as  the  excitement 
of  her  first  prompt  action  died  away,  the  strain  of 
terror  and  agitation  became  painfully  evident  in 
spite  of  her  steadily  preserved  calmness.  As  for 
poor  Kenneth,  he  remained  in  a  quiescent  melan- 
choly condition,  taking  whatever  was  offered  him, 
and  making  no  remark  of  any  kind.  Barby  alone 
was  in  attendance  on  him,  and  Mrs.  MacAlister  still 
remained  in  ignorance  of  the  name  of  her  unseen 
guest. 

Rab  felt  at  his  wits'  end  as  to  what  to  do,  or  to 
advise  to  be  done.  He  saw  plainly  that  every  hour 
was  making  Morag  less  and  less  fit  to  be  dragged 
through  violent  and  unseemly  scenes,  from  which 
Kenneth  certainly  must  be  saved  at  any  cost.  It 
was  now  absolutely  impossible  for  him,  under  any 
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circumstances  which  might  arise,  to  appear  at  the 
funeral  ;  while  the  customs  of  the  place  forbade 
Morag  from  being  visible  on  such  an  occasion. 
And  yet  Rab  felt  that  Morag  was  shrinking  from 
leaving  her  brother's  open  grave  to  be  trodden  only 
by  his  unloving  father  and  the  troops  of  menials 
and  dependants — nay,  he  felt,  too,  that  to  leave  her 
father  himself  at  such  a  time  did  not  hurt  her  less 
because  she  was  resolved  without  a  murmur  to  do 
what  must  be  done,  and  not  to  sacrifice  Kenneth's 
well-being  to  the  mere  yearning  of  an  unrequited 
affection. 

"  The  sooner  Miss  Morag  and  the  puir  laddie  are 
aff  awa'  frae  this  place  the  better,"  said  Barby, 
passing  to  and  fro  between  Kenneth  in  the  bedroom 
and  Rab,  seated  in  uneasy  meditation  in  the  parlor. 
"  Miles  and  miles  doesna  pairt  us  frae  the  joys  or 
dools  o'  love,  thank  God  ;  but  praised  be  His  gude- 
ness,  too,  they  mak'  a'  the  differ  in  matters  o'  wrath 
an'  hatred.  Troubles  i'  the  distance  are  like  hills 
we're  no  climbing.  The  twa  maun  gang  awa' 
somewhere,  Dr.  Farquhar." 

"  But  should  they  go  before  to-morrow,  do  you 
think,  Barby?"  said  Rab.  "I  think  it  would 
soothe  poor  Miss  Morag  if  she  could  see  Hamish's 
grave  filled  up  before  she  leaves.  I  know  these 
things  make  no  real  difference,  only  their  omis- 
sion adds  more  items  to  all  this  misery." 

"  Ay,"  answered  Barby  ;  "  an'  a  hungry  heart 
will  fill  itself  wi'  these  when  it  can  get  naething 
better.  But  let  the  dead  bury  the  dead.  It  doesna 
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matter  to  the  puir  corpse  wha  lays  him  to  his  rest, 
but  it  matters  sair  to  Kenneth's  livin'  soul  wha 
touches  him  the  noo.  Miss  Morag  will  na  fail  ye, 
Dr.  Farquhar.  Her  heirt's  as  soft  as  ony,  but  her 
heid's  stronger  than  maist.  Ony  day  will  do  for 
weaving  coffin  garlands  ;  but  gin  a  lifeboat  is  na 
launched  i'  the  storm,  it  micht  as  weel  be  brunt  for 
fire- wood." 

Rab  pondered.  He  knew  but  of  one  refuge 
ready  for  the  fugitives,  and  that  was  his  own  home. 
But  already  he  felt  his  individuality  so  distinct 
from  it  that  he  began  to  feel  diffident  in  thrusting 
all  his  interests  upon  it.  His  father  had  cordially 
undertaken  to  see  the  lad  M'Ewen  employed  and 
supervised,  and  had  himself  written  to  Kab  to  say 
that  he  thought  the  boy  likely  to  give  satisfaction 
and  do  well.  Then  his  sister  had  cheerfully  and 
without  any  hint  of  inconvenience  lent  him  Barby's 
invaluable  countenance  and  services.  Could  he  ask 
anything  more  ?  And  this  was  something  so  differ- 
ent !  And  yet  Margery  was  so  fond  of  Morag  ! 

Could  he  send  the  whole  party  off  to  town,  and 
ask  his  family  to  receive  Kenneth  as  a  guest  for  a 
few  days  ?  The  boy  would  thus  be  close  to  Morag, 
while  she  would  be  free  to  return  to  her  aunt's 
house,  at  least  for  the  present.  Certainly  that 
would  be  the  best  plan  he  could  manage  for  the  lad. 
He  would  thus  be  in  the  immediate  care  of  the  two 
women,  both  so  strong  and  tender,  who  knew  the 
last  sore  strait,  the  terrible  depth  of  weakness,  to 
which  injustice  and  cruelty  had  driven  him  ;  and 
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yet  lie  would  be  surrounded  by  the  friendly  fresh 
faces  of  others  who  might  know  as  little  as  need  be 
of  the  black  background  of  his  life. 

Yes,  he  resolved  he  would  take  the  responsibility 
of  acting  on  this  line  if  he  could  get  Morag's  consent, 
and  he  thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about 
that.  Perhaps  the  best  plan,  that  most  calculated 
to  screen  her  and  her  brother  from  sights  and  sounds 
of  pain,  would  be  for  them  to  leave  Carrich  on  the 
morning  of  the  funeral,  before  the  town  was  astir 
with  those  dreadful  mourners  who  are  but  revellers, 
and  before  the  laird  had  had  leisure  to  ruminate 
how  life  as  well  as  death  had  entered  his  house. 

In  answer  to  Rab's  inquiries,  Barby  announced 
that  she  could  put  herself  and  her  charge  in  readi- 
ness to  depart  at  half  an  hour's  notice.  Then  he 
sallied  forth  for  a  final  conference  with  Morag. 

He  found  her  in  Miss  Sinclair's  parlor,  not  alone, 
nor  with  that  lady  for  a  single  companion.  She 
was  receiving  a  call  from  the  laywer  who  had  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  case  of  the  lad  M'Ewen  ;  and 
the  flush  on  Morag's  cheek  and  the  glance  in  her 
eye  gave  Rab  warning  of  danger  even  before  a  few 
words  explained  to  him  that  that  gentleman  was 
there  in  the  laird's  behalf,  though  whether  officially 
or  unofficially  it  was  hard  to  say. 

"  O  Dr.  Farquhar  !"  he  began,  in  a  tone  of  good- 
humored  banter,  "this  is  coming  it  altogether  too 
strong  !  You  must  not  run  away  with  everybody's 
sons.  The  young  rebels  will  all  run  to  you  if  they 
find  you  such  an  ally  in  their  freaks." 
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Rab  saw  that  Morag  checked  an  impatient  ges- 
ture. He  answered  quietly  :  "  I  was  not  aware  that 
any  young  rebel  had  found  me  an  ally.  The  poor 
lad  M'Ewen,  whose  case  you  urged  on  my  notice, 
can  scarcely  be  described  by  that  phrase." 

"  Come,  come,  Dr.  Farquhar,"  the  lawyer 
retorted,  with  a  shade  of  annoyance  creeping  into  his 
banter  ;  "  I'm  talking  of  a  very  different  affair  alto- 
gether. But  I  know  you  are  a  reasonable  man  and 
a  discreet  one,  and  I  respect  your  preservation  of 
silence  till  the  proper  time  for  speech.  I  had  a 
communication  to  make  to  Miss  Morag  here,  and  I 
have  had  some  conversation  with  her.  She  is  a 
little  impracticable — ladies  often  are,  you  know  ; 
bat  I  am  sure  you  will  join  me  in  advising  her  in 
surrender — honorable  surrender,  of  course — not  by 
any  means  necessarily  unconditional." 

"  We  should  all  know  better  where  we  are,"  said 
Rab  bluntly,  ' i  if  you  would  say  plainly  what  you 
mean." 

u  Why,"  answered  the  lawyer,  instantly  exchang- 
ing the  light,  half -jesting  tones  with  which  he  had 
been  jarring  Morag  for  the  last  hour  for  those  of 
dry,  hard  business,  "  I  mean  this  :  Kenneth  Carrich 
has  thought  fit  to  leave  his  father's  house.  His 

O 

friends  had  better  let  him  know  immediately  that 
his  father  demands  his  return  forthwith.  He  can- 
not be  missing  from  the  solemn  ceremonial  of  to- 
morrow. ' ' 

u  I  can  send  the  laird  a  medical  certificate 
of  his  utter  unfitness  to  be  present  at  any  such 
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scene,"  answered  Kab  quietly.     "  Will   that  suf- 
fice ?" 

u  Are  you  quite  aware  what  you  are  doing  ?" 
asked  the  lawyer. 

"  I  think  I  am,"  Rab  answered. 

"  Don't  imagine  that  I  mistake  the  position  of 
things,"  the  lawyer  went  on.  "  I  know  that  Mr. 
Kenneth  is  above  the  age  when  it  becomes  lawful 
for  a  child  to  leave  its  parents  if  it  wills.  The  law 
will  not  interfere  with  the  free  will  of  a  lad  of  sev- 
enteen. Carrichmore  sent  for  me  to  answer  that 
question,  and  I  told  him  so  at  once.  But  neither 
might  it  be  very  easy  for  the  lad  to  claim  an  infant's 
aliment,  while  repudiating  his  father's  right  to  direct 
his  whereabouts,  etc.  Only,  any  discussion  over 
these  points  is  too  ridiculous,  Dr.  Farquhar.  Let 
the  lad  go  back  to  his  proper  place,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  laird  will  forgive  and  forget  his  folly  as 
soon  as  is  reasonable  and  proper." 

Eab  saw  Morag  wring  her  hands.  "  I  don't 
think  any  claim  for  aliment  will  ever  be  made," 
observed  Rab  quietly. 

"  There  !"  said  the  lawyer,  turning  to  Morag 
with  an  air  of  half -deferential  triumph.  "  You  re- 
member I  told  you  your  father  was  quite  sure  your 
great-aunt  was  aiding  and  abetting  you  in  this 
rebellion  and  folly,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking 
he  was  right  ;  and  yet  you  denied  it  !"  he  added, 
with  an  easy,  fie-for-shame  accent. 

"  My  great-aunt  does  not  even  know  that  Ken- 
neth has  left  Carrich  House, ' '  cried  Morag.  l '  My 
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great-aunt  would  be  the  very  first  to  bid  him  re- 
turn." 

"  Certainly,  like  a  sensible  lady,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"  Well,  Miss  Morag,  if  she  is  not  backing  your 
brother,  who  is  ?  Certainly  somebody  who  is  not 
his  real  friend.  There  must  be  somebody,  remem- 
ber. Every  war  requires  sinews  if  it  is  to  last 
more  than  a  day  or  two  at  least — though  probably 
this  will  not,"  he  added  in  an  undertone.  "  Young 
ladies  are  very  romantic,"  he  went  on.  "  In 
theory  they  are  always  ready  to  submit  to  dry  bread 
and  calico  gowns,  but  in  practice  they  can't  do 
without  jelly  and  kid  gloves  ;  and  young  gentle- 
men are  much  the  same,  as  Mr.  Kenneth  will  soon 
find  out.  And  even  dry  bread  and  calico  cost 
something." 

"  Kenneth  can  work,"  cried  Morag  impulsively. 

The  lawyer  laughed — not  a  rude  laugh,  not  an 
unkind  one,  perhaps,  only  one  which  seemed  to 
break  one's  heart  by  the  impression  it  conveyed  of 
his  conviction  of  one's  folly  and  weakness. 

"  Come,  come,"  he  said,  "  bitter  thoughts  breed 
amid  useless  arguments.  The  boy  has  got  to  go 
back  to  his  father.  It  is  the  one  natural  and  proper 
course  for  him.  Passion  and  prejudice  apart,  any- 
body would  see  this.  I  can  understand  and  respect 
Miss  Morag's  feelings,  and  the  weight  they  have 
had  with  Dr.  Farquhar  ;  but  let  us  do  what  any 
disinterested  person  could  tell  us  is  right,  and  a 
little  calm  after-reflection  will  prove  to  us  that  it  is 
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"  If  somebody  fell  down  in  the  street,  and  a  dis- 
interested passer-by  told  us  to  take  him  to  the 
police-station,  we  ought  to  do  so  without  any  inquiry 
as  to  whether  the  man  was  dying — nay,  in  spite  of 
our  own  strong  impression  that  he  was  dying  ?" 
questioned  Rab.  "  I  wonder  whether  our  own 
conscience,  or  public  opinion  either,  would  acquit 
us  when  all  the  facts  were  known  ?  Yet  that  is 
what  your  argument  amounts  to,  sir." 

"  But  the  laird  is  dear  Kenneth's  father,"  piped 
poor  Miss  Sinclair.  "Dear,  dear!  You  remem- 
ber, Dr.  Farquhar,  I  always  felt  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  in  that  lad  M'Ewen  being  helped  away 
from  his  parents,  and  the  other  one  being  put  in 
the  reformatory  school,  though  nobody  could  help 
that,  as  the  law  did  it  ;  only  I  think  you  had  a  hand 
in  that  pie  yourself,  Mr.  Yass.  You  were  all  on 
that  side  then,  dear  sir,  and  put  me  down  ;  but  now 
I've  heard  your  arguments  to-day,  I'm  sure  I  was 
right." 

The  lawyer  started  up.  "  The  two  cases  are  not 
parallel,"  he  said.  "  In  the  one  case  it  was  a  fam- 
ily of  beggars,  whose  children  would  be  brought  up 
to  prey  on  society  as  thieves  and  cadgers.  Society 
has  a  right  to  defend  itself,  by  turning  them  to  bet- 
ter courses,  if  it  can.  But  here  is  an  ancient  family 
of  gentlemen — a  young  lad  with  prospects  equal  to 
any  in  the  county,  who  is  at  this  very  moment  the 
heir  to  his  father's  name  and  estates." 

Morag  could  endure  in  silence  no  longer.  She 
looked  like  one  of  the  beautiful  sibyls  of  antiquity, 
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as  she  stepped  forward  and  smote  her  hand  on  the 
table.  "  Society  has  a  right  to  defend  itself,  has 
it  ?' '  she  echoed.  * '  Does  it  value  its  hens  and  hares 
more  than  its  sons  and  daughters  ?  Is  it  a  worse 
crime  to  rob  bleach-greens  than  to  break  hearts  ? 
Where  are  Mrs.  MacAlister's  girls  ?  With  whom 
did  the  minister's  son  learn  to  be  a  drunkard  ? 
Answer  me  that,  Mr.  Yass.  Kenneth's  prospects, 
too  ! — what  are  they  ?  To  lie  in  such  a  grave  as 
his  brothers'  or  to  live  to  such  an  old  age  as  our 
father's  ?  Kenneth's  prospects  indeed  !  Have 
you  never  heard,  or  have  you  forgotten  ? — 

'  Hapless  house  of  Carrichmore  ! 
Never  shall  you  steek  your  door 
To  the  wolves  of  sin  and  woe, 
Till  your  last  from  you  shall  go.'  " 

She  stopped  :  her  whole  mien  changed.  A  new 
thought  had  opened  on  her  mind — a  thought  which 
brought  a  softer  mood.  "  The  curse  is  broken,  Dr. 
Farquhar,"  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands.  u  Its 
end  is  fulfilled.  The  last  of  the  Carrichs  has  gone 
out  from  Carrich  house  !" 

"  Well,  well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Yass,  as  poor 
Morag,  unable  longer  to  control  her  emotion,  walked 
hurriedly  from  the  room,  followed  by  Miss  Sinclair  ; 
"  ladies  will  go  into  heroics,  poor  things  !  I  don't 
defend  the  laird's  ways,  Dr.  Farquhar.  I  only 
consented  to  meddle  in  this  business  because  I 
thought  if  1  refused  there  might  be  a  worse  ambas- 
sador found.  I  shall  wash  my  hands  of  it  now  ;  for 
I  begin  to  think  I  shall  make  enemies  whichever 
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way  it  ends,  and  that  is  no  part  of  any  professional 
man's  interest  or  duty.  A  word  to  the  wise,  Dr. 
Farqnliar.  You  are  young  and  enthusiastic.  If 
the  old  laird  does  not  get  his  way,  he  will  never 
forgive  you  ;  and  Carrichmore  may  be  what  he  may 
be,  but  he  has  weight  and  influence  in  other  places 
besides  Carrich  town  ;  and  if  the  young  laird  gets 
his  way  now,  the  time  will  come  when  he  won't 
thank  you  for  that,  and  so  you're  sure  to  suffer  in 
the  long  run.  His  father  can't  alienate  the  estate, 
but  he  can  ruin  it  two-thirds  ;  and  what  he  can  do, 
he  will  do,  I  can  tell  you,  and  I  know  the  man. 
It  is  all  very  tine  to  put  forward  about  natural  duty 
and  affection,  and  all  that  ;  but  I  know  Carrich- 
more, and  1  don't  want  to  talk  any  bosh — it's  only 
a  more  decent  way  of  saying  that  it  is  Kenneth's 
interest  to  keep  in  with  his  father,  and  the  interest 
of  all  his  friends  to  see  that  he  does  so.  Miss  Morag 
has  carried  you  off  your  feet,  Farquhar,  and  I  don't 
wonder  at  it  ;  but  wre  men  ought  to  know  what 
women  wrant  better  than  they  do  themselves,  or  how 
can  we  keep  them  fine  and  nice  and  comfortable 
as  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  do  ?  Women  are  ex- 
traordinary. They  cannot  see  distinctions,  and  they 
always  want  to  get  their  own  way.  Didn't  you 
hear  Miss  Sinclair  trying  to  prove  by  my  words 
to-night  that  she  had  been  right  about  the  boy 
M'Evven  ?  What  have  the  two  cases  in  common  ? 
What  had  that  boy  to  lose  by  leaving  a  home  where 
he  was  scarcely  fed  or  clothed  or  sheltered  ?" 

''  Oh,  then  it  was  for  the  elder  M'Ewen's  poverty 
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and  not  for  his  sins  that  you  condemned  him  to 
part  from  his  children  ?"  retorted  Rab.  "  I 
seldom  quote  Scripture,  Mr.  Vass,  but  since  you 
certainly  go  to  church  you  must  be  acquainted  with 
that  familiar  passage  which  assures  us  that  the 
Saviour  contemplates  possibilities  which  may 
demand  our  leaving,  not  only  bare  kindred,  which 
you  seern  to  think  might  be  reasonable,  but  also 
houses,  and  even  lands." 

"  Pshaw  !"  said  Mr.  Yass  ;  "  but  I  begin  to  think 
it  is  as  useless  to  argue  with  you  as  with  Miss  Morag, 
and  that  all  my  friendly  and  well-meant  endeavors 
at  peace-making  will  be  thrown  away.  I'm  afraid 
you  will  regret  this,  young  man.  I  know  Carrich- 
more.  There's  a  great  deal  I  can't  help  admiring 
in  the  feeling  you  show,  but  it's  Quixotic,  and  it  will 
lead  to  consequences  you  little  imagine.  Suppose 
young  Carrich  turns  out  on  your  hands  such  as  both 
of  his  brothers  have  been.  I  know  he  has  seemed 
a  well-disposed  young  fellow  yet  ;  but  so  did  they, 
up  to  a  certain  point.  Don't  imagine  his  father  will 
take  him  back  then.  He  will  tell  you  to  brew  as 
you  have  baked.  And  a  needy  Carrich  willfall  into 
infamies  from  which  the  rich  Carrichs  have  some- 
how managed  to  extricate  themselves.  I  pity  you, 
Dr.  Farquhar — I  pity  you  so  much  that  I  blame  you 
less  than  I  should.  1  know  Carrichmore,  and  he  is 
— Carrichmore  ;  and  I  know  the  way  to  manage 
him,  and  we  rub  on  fairly  well.  And  I  can  easily 
imagine  the  sort  of  people  you  have  been  used  to  ; 
and  I'd  as  lief  put  a  snake  into  a  bird's  nest 
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as  take  a  Carrich  among  them.  You  can't  alter 
nature." 

"  You  can't  do  anything  unless  you  try,'1  said 
Rab  undauntedly.  "  You  don't  believe  in  God, 
Mr.  Yass?" 

"You  have  no  right  to  say  so,"  returned  the 
lawyer.  "  I  do — I  believe — I  do." 

"Because  I  certainly  do,"  said  Rab  quietly; 
"  and  1  believe  He  is  nearer  every  man's  soul  than 
is  his  own  flesh.  And  I  believre  nature,  inanimate, 
intelligent,  and  human,  is  but  God's  servant. 
Therefore  I  believe  nothing  is  impossible." 

"  Other  people  will  be  more  severe  on  you  than 
I  am,"  said  the  lawyer,  after  a  moment's  pause. 
"  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  you  have  what  you 
think  to  be  reasons  for  your  conduct,  which  you  do 
not  hasten  to  tell  ;  for  I  know  Carrichmore  and  the 
life  of  his  household.  But  others  will  be  less  chari- 
table. You  will  be  regarded  as  an  interloper  in 
family  matters,  and  remember  you  appear  on  the 
wrong  side.  All  the  weight,  all  the  conservative 
forces  of  society  will  take  Carrichmore's  part,  as 
the  father  and  the  head  of  a  family.  The  best 
people  are  precisely  those  who  will  have  the  least 
idea  what  he  has  made  his  children  suffer,  and  they, 
therefore,  will  see  the  least  excuse  for  your  action. 
You  see  I  can  be  quite  impartial.  I  am  not  plead- 
ing as  if  I  held  a  brief  for  Carrichmore,  but  rather 
striving  to  arbitrate  for  everybody's  good." 

u  Thank  you  heartily  for  your  intentions,"  said 
Rab,  "  and  I  am  sure  I  may  thank  you  in  behalf  of 
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Miss  Morag  and  Kenneth  ;  but  if  I  saw  a  man  come 
out  of  a  flaming  house,  whose  roof  might  fall  at  any 
moment,  I  would  not  send  him  back  to  search  for 
his  watch  or  his  diamond  ring.  I  doubt  whether  I 
should  even  remind  him  at  such  a  critical  moment 
that  these  treasures  were  jeopardized.  If  it  is  Ken- 
neth's duty  as  a  son  to  return  to  his  father's  house, 
then  you  were  wrong  in  advising  the  lad  M'Ewen 
to  leave  his  home,  and  the  law  was  wrong  in  trans- 
ferring his  younger  brother  from  it  to  a  reformatory. 
If  the  action  in  those  two  cases  was  right,  as  I  fully 
believe,  then  it  must  be  wrong  for  Kenneth  to 
return  to  his  father,  merely  because  he  is  a  rich 
man,  and  has  something  which  he  can  withhold  or 
destroy." 

"  Well,  good-night,"  said  the  lawyer.  "I  be- 
lieve you  mean  well,  but  your  ways  would  make  a 
terrible  muddle  of  our  social  life.  You'd  be  having 
reformatories  for  dukes'  sons,  and  penitentiaries 
for  court  beauties. ' ' 

"No,  I  wouldn't,"  Kab  answered;  "  but  I 
would  not  have  palaces  turned  into  prisons,  and 
rank  and  riches  forged  into  chains  to  bind  souls  to 
evil." 

Rab  had  a  few  more  words  with  Morag  after 
the  lawyer  had  departed.  She  was  quite  ready, 
absolutely  eager  to  leave  Carrich  by  the  next  morn- 
ing's early  train.  Those  who  cannot  realize  what 
an  evil  spell  such  a  superstition  as  the  witch's  curse, 
whispered  down  from  generation  to  generation,  can 
exert  on  the  minds  environed  in  its  fateful  circle, 
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cannot  readily  understand  the  passionate  intensity 
with  which  the  idea  that  now  it  was  about  to  be  for- 
ever thrown  off  possessed  Morag.  The  old  doom 
seemed  suddenly  changed  into  a  prophecy  of  future 
good. 

One  resolve  Eab  made  as  he  walked  back  to  Mrs. 
MacAlister's  house.  It  was  that,  now  others  besides 
himself  and  the  refugees  knew  of  their  retreat,  his 
landlady  must  know  the  truth  direct  from  him,  and 
not  by  any  side-wind  from  another.  He  had  learn- 
ed to  respect  the  grim,  gloomy  woman  ;  nor  had 
he  ever  forgotten  her  softened  face  as  he  had  seen 
it  bending  over  her  charitable  preparations  for  the 
lad  M'Ewen.  He  knew  the  story  of  her  life  now, 
and  he  could  guess  the  evasions,  and  deceptions, 
and  duplicities  of  which  she  had  been  the  victim, 
and  felt  that,  when  they  were  at  last  discovered, 
the  blow  was  enough  to  excuse  her  for  standing 
aside  henceforth  a  suspicious,  mistrustful  cynic. 
He  felt  she  trusted  him,  and  that  not  even  for  good 
should  he  withhold  anything  from  her.  Even  a 
kind  finger  on  a  sore  place  hurts  us,  and  may  make 
us  fear  to  risk  any  touch.  It  was  right  that,  while 
Kenneth  was  yet  in  her  house,  she  should  know 
whom  she  was  harboring.  Still  Kab  felt  he  was 
running  a  risk  in  doing  this,  for  he  remembered 
her  fierce  speeches — the  fierce  speeches  of  one 
who,  having  ceased  to  hope  for  justice,  longs  at 
least  for  vengeance.  But  when  Rab  Farquhar  made 
up  his  mind  that  anything  was  right,  he  left  risks 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 
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He  found  her  in  her  parlor,  engaged  in  putting 
a  stitch  into  a  frayed  Shetland  shawl  she  had  picked 
up  in  her  hall,  and  which  belonged  to  one  of  the 
refugee  party. 

"  One  might  as  well  do  whatever  is  to  be  done," 
she  said,  half  apologetically  ;  "  somebody  has  got 
to  doit." 

"  Did  you  know  that  my  old  friend  Barby  was 
in  charge  at  Carrich  House  before  Mr.  Hamish's 
death  ?"  asked  Rab,  standing  beside  her. 

"No,"  she  answered,  bending  a  little  over  her 
work.  "  Somebody  told  me  that  Miss  Morag  had 
brought  down  an  attendant  you  recommended  ; 
that  was  all.  I  never  permit  any  gossip  about  the 
Carrichs.  Theirs  is  a  name  I  never  wish  to  hear." 

This  was  not  encouraging,  but  it  only  served  to 
stimulate  Rab's  resolution. 

"  For  that  very  reason,"  he  said,  "  I  think  you 
ought  to  know  that  Barby  came  here  straight  from 
Carrich  House,  and  that  the  lad  she  brought  with 
her  is  no  other  than  Kenneth  Carrich." 

"  Kenneth  Carrich  in  my  house  ?"  she  said,  stand- 
ing straight  up,  and  dropping  her  work  on  the  floor. 
•  "  Yes,"  said  Rab  ;  "I  could  not  help  it ;  I  had 
to  let  it  be.  You  may  not  forgive  me." 

"  Why  has  he  left  his  father's  house  ?"  she  asked, 
in  a  hard  voice. 

"  When  did  the  Master  tell  us  to  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  houses  and  lands  ?"  asked  Rab,  in 
reply.  "  When  we  wish  to  follow  Him,  and  they 
stand  in  the  way." 
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"  A  Carrich  following  Him  !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
MacAlister  bitterly. 

"  Ay,"  said  Barby,  who  had  come  into  the  room 
in  time  to  hear  Rab's  last  remark  and  the  rejoinder 
— "  ay,  a  Carrich  may  weel  follow  Him  o'  whose 
seP  it  was  askit,  '  Can  ony  gude  thing  come  oot  o' 
Nazareth?'  " 

"  Take  care  you  speak  no  blasphemy,"  said  Mrs. 
MacAlister  severely. 

"  Ay,"  rejoined  Barby,  "  an'  dinna  you  think  it, 
ma'am.  We're  owre  near  it  when  we  think  God 
maun  tie  up  a  man  wi'  the  chain  o'  his  forefathers' 
sins,  when  the  puir  soul  is  langing  to  be  freed  to 
serve  Himsel'." 

"  What  became  of  my  daughters  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
MacAlister.  "  Did  God  care  how  one  life  was 
defiled  and  the  other  heart-broken?"  She  had 
never  spoken  so  before  :  the  bitter  thought  in  her 
heart  all  these  years  had  been,  "  Did  God  care  ?" 
but  she  had  never  breathed  it.  Could  this  be  the 
cry  of  the  demon  Doubt  as  it  rent  her  and  came 
out  of  her  ? 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Barby  ;  "  He  cared  for  them  a 
great  deal  more  than  you  did,  puir  body,  and  ye 
ken  what  that  means.  Ye' 11  hae  to  wait  to  the  end 
to  see't.  Maybe  the  mitlier  o'  the  dying  thief 
never  heard  what  the  Saviour  said  to  her  son.  An' 
as  for  broken  heirts,  Mrs.  MacAlister,  maist  heirts 
break ane  way  or  anither  afore  they're  done  wi'  this 
warld,  and  maybe  God  thinks  nae  mair  o't  than  we 
do  when  the  bairns'  milk-teeth  fa'  oot." 
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Rab  saw  a  strange  moisture  gathering  in  Mrs. 
MacAlister's  steel-gray  eyes,  bat  the  stony  features 
did  not  relax.  And  Bar  by  went  on  : 

"  There's  nane  can  ha'  felt  the  curse  o'  the 
Carrichs  mair  than  ye  have,  Mrs.  MacAlister,  an' 
sae  is't  no  a  gran'  thing  that  ye  should  be  brought 
in  at  what  is  maybe  the  putting  o't  forever 
awa'  frae  the  country-side  ?  Doesna  it  seem  to  ye 
that  the  puir  lad's  passing  through  your  hame,  as 
he  gangs  frae  yon  fearfu'  hoose  into  the  wide  warld, 
may  be  a  sign  hoo  the  forgiveness  o'  the  wranged 
fellow-creatures  maun  gang  wi'  the  forgiveness  o' 
God,  whom  sin  o'  ony  kind  wrangs  maist  o'  all  ? 
'  Vengeance  is  mine  ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord  ; ' 
an'  this  is  aye  His  vengeance,  to  put  a  stop  to  ill 
and  mak'  a  start  for  gude.  He  has  nae  foe  but  sin  ; 
an'  will  ye  stan'  i'  the  way  o'  His  getting  His 
revenge  o'  that  ?  O  woman,  woman,  dinna  let  the 
Carrichs  do  ye  the  warst  wrang  o'  a',  an'  harden 
your  heirt,  and  haud  back  your  hand." 

Mrs.  MacAlister  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  room. 
Strong  emotion,  as  it  always  does,  had  stirred  the 
life  within  her,  and  for  the  time  she  moved  like  a 
young  woman,  and  there  was  a  curious  gesture  of 
her  head,  something  like  that  of  ten  given  by  spirited 
animals  from  whose  neck  a  halter  has  been  removed. 
Suddenly  she  stood  still,  and  repeated,  probably 
quite  unconsciously,  the  words  with  which  she  had 
greeted  Rab  on  his  coming  in. 

"  One  might  as  well  do  whatever  has  to  be  done. 
Somebody  has  got  to  do  it.  "Will  not  Mr.  Ken- 
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neth  Carrich  venture  into  the  dining-room  for  sup- 
per to-night  ?  The  servant- girl  need  not  see  him. 
I  will  do  the  attendance  myself." 

"  God  bless  ye,  Mrs.  MacAlister  !"  cried  Barby  ; 
"  and  God  kens  a'  ye  mean  by  those  few  words, 
for  He  doesna  need  muckle  speaking.  It's  the 
ganging  and  doing  that  He  looks  after. ' ' 
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X. 

THROUGH    THE    STORM. 

THE  next  morning  Morag  and  Barby  and  Ken- 
neth went  away.  Rab  drove  them  to  the  station 
in  his  chaise,  going  round  by  Miss  Sinclair's  house 
to  pick  up  Morag. 

She  was  awaiting  them  at  the  door.  Rab  saw 
Miss  Sinclair  embrace  her  warmly  in  the  hall ;  but 
she  did  not  come  outside,  and  so  evaded  any  greet- 
ing to  Kenneth. 

"  If  your  old  friend  would  like  to  see  the  very 
last  of  you,"  said  Rab,  as  he  handed  Morag  into  the 
conveyance,  u  we  will  make  room  for  her  somehow, 
and  I  will  drive  her  back." 

"  Many  thanks,"  Morag  replied;  "  but  she  is 
nervous.  Her  fears  suggest  that  my  father  may  be 
at  the  station — and  it  is  not  impossible — and  she 
dreads  a  scene. ' ' 

Morag  had  a  little  basket  of  flowers  on  her  knee. 
They  were  wild  flowers,  violets  and  primroses,  still 
wet  with  the  morning  dew.  She  had  risen  at 
daybreak  and  gone  out  to  the  nearest  hillside  to 
gather  them. 

"  Have  we  time  to  drive  round  by  the  church- 
yard ?"  she  asked  in  a  whisper. 

"  Yes,"  said  Rab.  "  I  thought  myself  that  you 
might  like  to  make  a  pause  there." 
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At  the  old  gray  gate  he  stopped  the  horse,  and 
the  brother  and  sister  alighted  and  went  off  to- 
gether. It  was  a  characteristic  Scotch  kirkyard — a 
ruined  chapel,  rich  in  ivy,  a  few  stunted  trees,  many 
plain,  flat  stones,  and  more  grassy  hillocks.  The 
graves  of  the  Carrichs  were  within  the  chapel's 
walls,  and  there  the  two  slight  figures,  hand  in 
hand,  passed  out  of  sight.  They  did  not  linger 
long.  When  they  came  out  again,  Morag  carried 
no  basket.  She  had  left  it  at  the  head  of  the  yawn- 
ing chasm  soon  to  receive  the  poor  mortality  of  her 
brother  Hamish. 

They  drove  the  rest  of  the  way  in  silence.  As 
they  drew  near  the  station  they  saw  a  small,  black- 
robed  figure  hastening  on  before  them.  "When 
they  passed  her  they  recognized  Mrs.  MacAlister. 
But  she  did  not  appear  on  the  platform  till  the 
train  was  moving  off.  Just  as  Morag  bent  from  the 
carriage- window  to  whisper  to  Eab,  "  Thank  God, 
all  has  been  quiet,"  Mrs.  MacAlister  emerged 
from  the  waiting-room  and  waved  her  handkerchief. 
Hers  was  the  last  face  Kenneth  Carrich  saw  as  he 
left  Carrich  town.  Of  course  Rab  drove  her  back 
in  his  trap  ;  and  when  he  reached  home  he  found 
"  Ye  Burning  of  ye  Witches  "  had  disappeared 
from  his  dining-room. 

The  funeral  day  passed  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Rab  did  not  go  up  to  Carrich  House, 
but  awaited  the  procession  at  the  grave,  and  stood 
bareheaded  as  the  coffin  was  lowered  in  the  silent 
Scotch  custom.  But  even  during  that  brief  inter- 
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val  lie  caught  the  laird's  fierce  eye  glowering  upon 
him,  and  felt  that  he  was  the  subject  of  the  whisper 
with  which  Carrichmore  turned  to  one  of  his  famil- 
iars behind  him.  Mr.  Vass  was  there,  but  studi- 
ously avoided  any  recognition  of  Rab. 

By  nightfall  Carrich  streets  were  the  scene  of  all 
sorts  of  drunkenness  and  bickering.  But  though 
private  animosities,  under  the  influence  of  whiskey, 
rose  to  many  angry  mutterings  on  the  side- walks, 
and  even  to  fierce  blows  in  some  bar-rooms  and 
kitchens,  on  the  whole  a  gloomy  and  sullen  decorum 
was  preserved,  and  the  only  accident  recorded  was 
the  smashing  of  two  panes  in  Mrs.  MacAlister's 
dining-room  window. 

"It  is  no  use  troubling  over  that,"  said  the 
widow  serenely,  while  Rab  deplored  her  alarm. 
"  I  know  what  to  expect.  This  is  only  the  begin- 
ning." 

That  interview  with  the  laird  which  Rab  had 
innocently  considered  imminent  never  happened. 
Carrichmore  himself  preserved  a  dogged  silence. 
Clearly  he  had  received  his  daughter's  letter,  and 
it  had  sufficed  him,  though  Morag  had  assured  Rab 
she  had  dealt  only  with  general  matters,  and  had, 
while  adverting  to  the  last  scene  between  her  father 
and  Kenneth,  studiously  avoided  any  hint  of  the 
depth  of  despair  to  which  the  boy  had  been  driven, 
or  of  the  new  horror  which  had  nearly  fallen  on 
Carrich  House. 

' (  If  my  father  knew  that,  the  story  would  leak 
out,  and  be  remembered  against  Kenneth  to  the  end 
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of  his  days,"  Morag  had  explained.  "  Everybody 
would  forget  all  the  surrounding  circumstances. 
Those  are  stale  in  their  ears.  But  all  would  eagerly 
seize  on  a  new  story  about  a  fresh  Carrich."  And 
Rab  had  seen  the  force  of  her  reasoning,  and  they 
had  mutually  resolved  to  keep  Kenneth's  secret 
intact. 

But  Rab  presently  found  the  full  significance  of 
Carrichmore's  silence.  It  was  only  preserved 
toward  Rab  himself  and  his  own  daughter,  whose 
plain  truths  he  did  not  care  to  meet.  To  all  others 
he  spoke  as  freely  as  falsely.  The  common  ear  is 
so  greedy  of  slander  and  mischief  that  the  common 
mind  does  not  stop  to  inquire  the  character  of  those 
from  whom  they  emanate.  Had  it  been  the  fact 
that  Morag  had  eloped  with  Rab,  and  that  Kenneth 
had  plundered  his  father's  house  before  he  left  it, 
Carrich  town  would,  perhaps,  have  found  some- 
thing to  say  in  their  excuse.  A  low  human  nature 
displays  its  charity  by  showing  the  extenuating 
circumstances  of  vice,  and  its  penetration  by  doubt- 
ing the  purity  of  virtue.  It  keeps  its  whitewash  for 
the  use  of  sin,  and  its  rotten  eggs  for  the  abuse  of 
goodness. 

It  is  doubtful  how  much  Carrichmore  himself 
really  believed  of  the  patchwork  of  incongruous  lies 
for  which  he  furnished  the  material.  A  bad  man 
is  very  incredulous  of  anything  unlike  himself — as 
for  that  matter  is  a  good  man  also,  and  thereby  each 
makes  his  own  world  and  finds  his  own  reward.  In 
justice  to  the  laird  we  must  grant  at  once  that  the 
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whole  matter  was  absolutely  inexplicable  to  him  as 
it  stood,  and  that  he  naturally  looked  among  the 
postulates  of  his  own  nature  and  the  axioms  of  his 
own  experience  for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Yet  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  he  took  no 
step  to  obtain  other  explanation  or  information, 
but  voluntarily  preferred  to  judge  of  all  in  the 
dark  and  pestilential  atmosphere  of  his  own  evil 
heart. 

And  Carrichmore  was  Carrichmore  still — the 
great  man  of  the  place.  He  owned  this  one's 
house,  and  that  one's  farm,  and  granted  fishing  or 
shooting  to  a  third.  They  began  to  remember 
little  truisms  which  pleaded  in  his  favor.  "  A  very 
bad  man  might  be  in  the  right  sometimes  ;"  and, 
"  Whatever  a  man  was,  he  seldom  turned  against  his 
own  children  for  nothing."  Mr.  Yass  passed  Rah 
as  if  he  had  never  seen  him  before.  Even  the  poor 
minister  managed  to  get  to  the  other  side  before 
they  met,  and  gave  him  a  pathetic  little  bow,  wrhich 
conveyed  a  curious  mingling  of  apology,  depreca- 
tion, and  doubt.  As  for  Miss  Sinclair.  Rab  soon 
saw  her  figure  in  hasty  retreat  down  side-walks. 
And  Kenneth's  flight  seemed  to  have  had  one  san- 
itary influence — Rab  found  that  none  of  his  better- 
class  patients  wanted  the  doctor  ! 

But  these  were  the  polite  annoyances.  A  coarser 
kind  soon  broke  out  as  the  poisoned  leaven  worked 
downward.  All  the  vice  in  Carrich  was  on  the 
laird's  side  ;  and  it  needs  but  little  sympathy  to 
unlock  the  flood-gates  of  vindictive  spirit  and 
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abusive  speech  where  these  are  always  ready  to 
burst  forth. 

It  took  Rab  some  days  before  he  could  under- 
stand that  the  insolent  grins  he  saw  and  the  coarse 
language  he  heard  in  the  streets  were  directed  to 
him.  But  the  mud  on  his  window-pane  and  the 
chalk-marks  on  the  hall-door,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  vilely-written  anonymous  letters  which  daily 
reached  him  and  Mrs.  MacAlister,  soon  made  him 
sensitive  enough.  But  these  things  did  not  hurt 
Mrs.  MacAlister. 

"  I've  had  to  hear  things  tha.t  were  really  true 
quite  as  coarsely  said  about  some  I  loved,"  was  her 
remark.  "  After  that,  who  cares  for  lies  ?" 

And  she  stood  forth  publicly  on  her  door-step 
(and  only  hoped  there  were  plenty  of  people  watch- 
ing her),  and  sorted  the  legitimate-looking  letters 
from  the  half -illegible  missives,  and  tore  up  the 
latter,  unread,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  sneering 
postman. 

Rab  would  have  heeded  these  things  less  if  he 
could  have  had  a  monopoly  of  them.  But  he  soon 
found  they  did  not  stop  in  Carrich.  He  had  had 
one  bright  little  note  from  Morag  since  she  went 
away,  and  two  or  three  more,  rather  sad,  from 
Kenneth,  and  long  letters,  as  usual,  from  Margery. 

It  was  from  these  latter  that  he  gathered  news. 
His  father,  Laurie,  arid  Mr.  Demetrius  had  all 
taken  a  great  liking  to  Kenneth.  As  for  Margery's 
feelings  toward  him,  there  was  little  need  to  name 
them.  Did  he  not  come  into  the  very  place  which 
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her  own  brother's  growing  up  and  forthgoing  had 
left  rather  empty  ?  As  for  Bar  by,  Margery  wrote 
playfully  that  there  was  good  occasion  to  mention 
her  affection  for  him — it  was  so  devoted  ! 

u  Laurie  is  positively  jealous,"  Margery  wrote. 
"  He  says,  '  Barby,  when  /  go  out  for  a  walk,  1 
never  find  you  anxiously  watching  at  the  window 
for  my  return. '  And  Barby  says,  '  Preserve  us, 
laddie,  hae  ye  noticed  I  do  that  wi'  Mr.  Carrich  ? 
'Deed,  I  maun  mind  my  manners,  for  I  wadna  hae 
him  catch  me  doin'  sic  a  f ule-like  thing. '  : 

But  presently  the  letters  grew  graver  and  shorter. 
Rab  was  sufficiently  in  sympathy  with  his  sister  to 
feel  that  some  shadow  was  creeping  across  the 
scene,  which  she  would  not  embalm  in  ink  and 
paper,  while  it  might  in  itself  be  but  temporary. 
On  his  own  side  he  was  practising  so  much  silence 
concerning  what  was  painful,  that  he  would  not  be 
the  first  to  break  the  mutual  reticence  by  any  ques- 
tions, but  would  wait  eagerly  for  franker  tidings. 
They  soon  came. 

Their  sum  was  this  :  Morag  was  leading  a  terrible 
life.  Her  father  had  never  written  either  to  herself 
or  to  her  great-aunt.  But  her  great-aunt's  household 
was  deluged  with  scurrilous  anonymous  letters.  The 
servants  got  them  as  well  as  the  mistress.  Morag 
herself  was  the  only  person  exempt  from  the  nui- 
sance. There  was  reason  to  believe  that  somewhat 
similar  missives  were  received  by  the  family  trades- 
people and  familiar  acquaintances.  Almost  worse 
than  this,  for  an  establishment  where  the  domestics 
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were  nearly  as  old  and  quite  as  nervous  as  their  mis- 
tress, wild,  suspicious-looking  Highland  characters 
were  noticed  hanging  about  the  house  on  market- 
days,  even  venturing  to  the  door  offering  goods  and 
making  inquiries,  and  generally  comporting  them- 
selves in  a  way  which  filled  those  within  with  terror, 
while  it  in  no  wise  exposed  themselves  to  police  dis- 
cipline. The  great-aunt  was-  in  agonies,  suffering 
both  in  mind  and  body — now  insisting  that  Morag 
must  write  to  her  father  and  declare  her  willingness 
to  induce  Kenneth  to  return  to  Carrich  ;  now  limit- 
ing herself  to  a  command  that  Morag  should  drop 
all  communication  with  Kenneth  or  the  Farquhars. 
Morag,  of  course,  could  comply  with  neither  de- 
mand, yet,  added  to  all  her  private  sorrows,  keenly 
felt  the  additional  pain  of  the  disturbance  and  des- 
ecration of  her  aunt's  old  age.  She  had  begun  to 
speak  of  taking  some  sort  of  situation  ;  but  to  what 
remote  corner  might  not  her  father's  malignity 
follow  her  ;  and  how  could  strangers  be  expected  to 
understand  or  endure  such  an  infliction  ?  There  was 
something  to  bear  at  the  Farquhars'  house,  too,  Rab 
could  distinctly  understand,  but  Margery  dwelt 
lightly  on  that  ;  and  it  clearly  was  not  reaching  him 
to  whom  it  might  have  been  deadly  injury,  for  she 
reported  that  Kenneth  was  looking  stronger  and 
cheerier,  and  was  constantly  holding  consultations 
concerning  his  capabilities  with  Laurie  and  Theo- 
dore Bulkeley.  It  seemed  to  Rab  that  Theodore 
Bulkeley  was  a  great  deal  in  his  father's  house  at 
that  time.  Perhaps  it  was  but  natural,  seeing  that 
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Laurie  was  now  very  soon  to  become  an  inmate  of 
his  home  in  London.  But  the  thought  of  the  little 
party  gathered  together  in  the  familiar  old  parlor 
made  Rab  wince  with  the  feeling  of  his  own  loneli- 
ness. Yet  Morag  could  not  be  often  there  ; — she, 
too,  was  lonely  ! 

And  how  was  it  to  end  ?  "What  was  to  become 
of  Kenneth  and  of  her  ?  Kenneth's  present  des- 
tiny settled  itself  very  simply  and  naturally,  as  some 
difficult  problems  do.  Everybody  felt  that  it  would 
be  best  for  him  to  go  where  the  name  of  Carrich 
conveyed  no  impression,  was  no  power  either  for 
good  or  evil.  What  place  could  be  better  than 
London  ?  ^ 

Theodore  Bulkeley  managed  the  rest.  Theodore 
had  never  been  a  distinguished  student  ;  he  had 
only  got  bare  "  passes"  without  any  credit.  He  was 
not  brilliant  in  society,  though  he  was  a  great  favor- 
ite. He  would  never  have  been  invited  out  for  his 
dancing,  or  playing,  or  singing,  or  conversational 
powers  ;  but  he  went  to  the  best  houses,  because 
he  made  the  evenings  pass  pleasantly  by  taking 
neglected  people  for  partners,  applauding  others' 
music  and  appreciating  others'  wit.  "  Theo  is 
neither  the  triumphal  car  nor  the  heavy  artillery  of 
life,"  his  aunt  had  observed,  "  but  I  think  he  is  the 
oil  in  the  wheels." 

"  He  has  a  genius  for  good-nature,"  was  Morag's 
remark  when  she  had  spent  a  few  hours  in  his 
company. 

Theodore  found  that  his  father  would  soon  require 
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a  junior  clerk,  who  would  be  paid  a  small  salary  for 
copying  documents,  and  generally  doing  what  he 
was  bid.  It  was  a  situation  certainly  not  necessarily 
filled  by  a  gentleman's  son  ;  but  Theodore  knew 
well  enough  that  it  often  was  so,  and  that  many 
lads  who  were  ultimately  to  be  articled  employed 
two  or  three  preliminary  years  at  such  a  post,  as  no 
mean  test  of  their  taste  and  fitness  for  their  future 
profession.  Not  that  either  of  the  Carrions  would 
have  raised  any  demur  on  these  grounds.  They  had 
made  their  choice  in  life,  arid  were  content  to  abide 
by  its  penalities.  But  Theodore  debated  the  subject 
in  his  own  mind,  and  got  everything  suitably 
arranged  and  well  digested  before  he  gave  out  any- 
thing. A  poor  relation  of  his  father's,  a  widow 
lady  with  young  sons  of  her  own,  would  gladly 
receive  a  friendly  boarder  on  very  moderate  terms. 
Kenneth  would  earn  a  decent  independence,  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  secure  leisure  for  mental 
improvement  ;  and  all  this  would  be  sheer  gain  and 
not  loss,  whatever  a  few  years  might  bring. 

Morag  was  so  delighted  for  her  brother's  sake 
that  she  quite  forgot  that  her  own  position  was  in  no 
way  improved.  Her  hopes  for  Kenneth  every  day 
grew  brighter.  He  had  eagerly  entered  into  the 
severe  regularity  and  simple  pleasures  of  the  Far- 
quhar  household.  Henceforth,  for  him  goodness  as 
well  as  evil  had  its  living  types  and  embodiments. 
Only,  the  more  closely  that  she  watched  the  healing 
and  ennobling  influence  of  the  wholesome  atmos- 
phere to  which  he  had  been  removed,  the  more 
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was  she  tempted  to  cry,  "  Oh,  if  as  much  could 
have  been  done  for  poor  Hector  and  Hamish,  they 
might  be  with  us  to-day  ;  and  so  different  !"  And 
that  was  a  pang  which  could  only  be  lulled  by  the 
remembrance  that  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways, 
nor  His  thoughts  as  our  thoughts. 

But  when  Kenneth  was  fairly  off  to  London  with 
Laurie  ;  when  his  first  letters  came,  telling  how  kind 
his  new  friends  were,  and  how  peaceful  and  happy 
he  felt  he  should  be  among  them  ;  when  the  strain 
of  watching  was  relaxed,  and  the  stimulus  of  excite- 
ment was  withdrawn — then  Morag  became  aware  of 
a  new  dull  aching  in  her  heart.  „  Has  anybody  ever 
thought  how  a  stanch  captain  feels,  not  as  he  bravely 
bids  his  men  seek  their  own  safety  and  leave  him 
to  sink  with  the  wreck,  but  afterward,  when  they 
are  really  gone,  and  he  is  left  with  the  cruel  roar  of 
the  breakers  and  the  calm  gaze  of  the  far-off  stars  ? 

The  quiet  of  her  aunt's  house  was  still  disturbed, 
as  Morag  knew  for  her  sake,  and  she  was  quite 
resolved  to  leave  it  ;  nor  did  her  aunt  raise  any 
objection  to  the  proposal,  except  to  doubt  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  carried  out.  And  what  would 
follow  ?  Long  years  of  going  up  and  down  other 
people's  staircases,  and  sitting  at  other  people's 
tables — far  probably  from  those  whom  she  had 
found  to  be  such  true  and  good  friends,  but  who 
she  feared  might  easily  forget  one  who  certainly 
had  no  ancient  and  intricate  hold  on  their  remem- 
brance. Did  she  breathe  her  pain  ?  No,  she 
silently  remembered  that  only  a  year  ago  she  could 
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have  declared  that  if  Kenneth  could  be  saved,  could 
get  a  chance  in  life,  then  she  would  be  content  with 
whatever  was  the  cost  of  such  a  blessing.  And  she 
was  content,  in  truth  ;  for  all  that  she  had  done 
she  would  do  again,  if  it  was  to  do.  And  where 
the  spirit  is  thus  loyal,  God  does  not  mark  the  sighs 
and  writhings  of  poor  human  nature. 

But  one  evening  when  she  went  to  snatch  an  hour 
or  two's  comfort  at  the  Farquhars',  she  found  Barby 
and  Margery  in  close  consultation.  As  she  came 
up  the  garden  path,  she  could  see  them  through  the 
parlor  window  before  they  saw  her.  It  struck  her 
that  Barby  was  trying  to  persuade  Margery  about 
something  to  which  Margery  was  not  in  the  least 
disinclined,  but  over  which  she  was  exceedingly 
doubtful.  The  old  servant  left  the  room  directly 
Morag  entered — a  thing  she  did  not  always  do 
when  the  visitor  was  "  her  young  leddy,"  as  she 
called  Miss  Carrich. 

"  I  am  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,"  said  Margery 
playfully  ;  "  and  there  is  not  a  truer  saying  than 
'  Whoso  has  a  choice,  has  trouble. '  : 

"  What  is  the  dilemma  ?"  asked  Morag.  "  Two 
heads  rnay  be  better  than  one — or  rather  three 
heads  may  be  better  than  two,  for  I  fancy  Barby  is 
already  in  your  confidence." 

"  So  are  my  father  and  Mr.  Turner,"  answered 
Margery  ;  "  but  though  in  the  multitude  of  coun- 
sellors there  may  be  safety,  I  find  there  is  also 
perplexity.  However,  I  am  delighted  to  have  an- 
other, when  that  other  is  you.  I  have  just  had 
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an   offer   of   a   large   definite   quantity   of   artistic 
work." 

"Well,  I  don't  think  that  need  distress  you," 
observed  Morag,  witli  a  sad  reflection  on  her  own 
unskilled  fingers. 

"  So  far  it  does  not,"  answered  Margery  ;  "  but 
every  matter  has  two  sides.  If  I  undertake  this 
work,  it  must  engross  all  my  working  day,  and  I 
shall  no  longer  be  free  to  attend  to  my  housekeeping, 
which  hitherto  I  have  managed  pretty  well." 

"  But  the  money  you  will  earn  would  make  it 
quite  easy  to  hire  another  servant,"  said  Morag. 

"  That  was  Mr.  Demetrius's  suggestion,"  replied 
Margery.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  should  earn  a  very  great  deal 
more  than  the  extra. cost  of  that,"  she  added,  with 
emphasis  on  the  last  word. 

"  Then  why  hesitate  ?"  asked  Morag. 

"  Because  that  is  not  what  is  wanted,"  returned 
Margery.  u  Barby,  who  knows  this  household 
and  its  requirements,  saw  that  at  once.  '  It  is  no 
anither  lass  i'  the  kitchen  ye'll  need, '  she  said  ;  '  it's 
anither  leddy  i'  the  parlor.  Anither  lass  couldna 
do  what  you'  ve  aye  done,  an '  I  canna  do  it  myseP  ; 
and  the  master  an'  Mister  Demetrius  are  no  growin' 
younger  and  wantin'  fewer  comforts.  The  young 
gentlemen  may  be  awa',  an'  my  ain  proper  wark  is 
lichter  than  it  was,  but  I'll  no  say  that  o'  your  share. ' 
You  know  the  way  Barby  speaks,  Morag.  And  I 
have  always  felt,  dear,  that  no  woman,  living  in  a 
home,  has  a  right  to  let  home  duties  go  undone, 
merely  that  she  may  earn  money  which  is  not 
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absolutely  wanted.  If  I  left  my  father  to  lonely 
evenings  or  make-shift  meals,  simply  to  get  gold 
to  lay  up  for  myself,  it  would  be  cankered  before 
it  was  stored." 

1  i  Bless  God  for  your  love  for  your  father,  dear, ' ' 
whispered  Morag  softly. 

"  If  only  Aunt  Mary  could  come  and  stay  with 
us,"  said  Margery,  "  everything  would  go  rightly 
then.  But  that  cannot  be.  She  cannot  leave  her 
farm." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Margery  had  a  stock- 
ing in  her  hands,  and  she  knitted  with  desperate 
diligence. 

"Might  I  do  instead  of  Aunt  Mary?"  asked 
Morag,  very  gently.  "  I  would  do  my  best,  and 
I  think  Barby  would  help  me." 

Down  went  the  knitting,  and  Margery's  arms 
were  locked  round  Morag's  neck. 

"  The  very  thing  !"  she  cried.  "  Oh,  my  dar- 
ling, it  is  almost  too  delightful  to  be  true  !" 

"  You  have  no  right  to  say  that,  after  your  hap- 
py life,"  said  Morag,  softly  putting  her  away,  and 
gazing  down  with  wistful  tenderness  on  the  fresh, 
eager  face.  "  And,  Margery,  did  not  you  think  of 
it  till  I  spoke  ?  I  am  scarcely  flattered. " 

"  Think  of  it  !"  said  Margery.  "  Barby  has  been 
talking  of  this  ever  since  my  offer  came  ;  but, 
Morag,  how  could  I  make  such  an  offer  to  you  ?" 

Morag  bent  and  kissed  her.  "  Suppose  I,  too, 
had  kept  silence  ?"  she  remarked.  "  I  thought  you 
loved  me  better,  Margery.  I  begin  to  think  Barby 
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is  everybody's  best  friend.  And  what  may  Mr.  Far- 
quhar  say  ?" 

"He  will  be  glad,"  said  Margery.  "  Barby 
opened  the  suggestion  to  him  ;  but  he  was  like  me 
—he  did  not  see  how  we  could  propose  the  matter 
to  you." 

"  I  meant  to  do  it  mysel',  gin  naebody  else 
wad,"  said  Barby,  coming  into  the  room,  and  catch- 
ing what  had  passed  from  the  attitude  of  the  two 
girls  and  from  Margery's  last  words.  "  There  isna 
a  grander  thing  for  the  highest  leddy  i'  the  land 
than  to  ken  hoo  a  gentle  hoose  can  be  keepit  wi' 
simple  means  ;  for  love  aften  starts  wi't,  and  loss 
aften  ends  wi't." 

It  was  the  gloaming,  and  Morag  need  not  have 
drawn  farther  back  into  the  shadow  of  the  window 
curtain,  for  none  could  see  the  delicate  flush  that 
suddenly  bloomed  on  her  cheek. 

And  so  began  a  life  which  was  to  go  on  quietly 
and  happily  for  a  long  time.  From  that  time  they 
scarcely  heeded  the  outer  world  annoyances,  though 
when  Morag  left  her  aunt's  house  they  were  plenti- 
fully transferred  to  the  Farquhars'  household.  But 
nobody  there  was  nervous  or  morbid.  They  made 
a  few  simple  arrangements  to  lessen  the  jar  of  such 
occurrences,  much  as  one  puts  up  an  umbrella  on 
a  rainy  day  ;  and  all  rain  leaves  off  after  a  while, 
and  so  does  the  patter  of  malice. 

But  in  the  peace  of  that  happy  home,  now  Ken- 
neth was  in  safety  far  away,  and  Morag  fully  real- 
ized what  household  ties  may  be  and  are,  her  heart 
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yearned  to  her  father,  lonely  among  those  who, 
hating  God,  cannot  love  man.  Taking  Margery 
into  her  confidence,  and  daring  a  new  outbreak  of 
the  old  malignity,  she  sent  him  little  remembrances 
on  family  dates.  She  even  took  courage  and  wrote 
him  a  full  account  of  her  own  and  her  brother's 
present  settlement  in  life,  couching  all  in  a  way 
least  likely  to  rouse  his  ire  and  resentment. 

He  took  no  notice,  but  at  least  no  scurrilous,  un- 
signed letters  came  in  terrible  response,  and  Morag 
thought  that  betokened  that  he  had  kept  her  souve- 
nirs and  her  letter  to  himself,  stored  or  destroyed 
in  secret,  not  displayed  to  his  minions  for  their 
mockery.  She  tried  hard  to  accept  that  poor  possi- 
bility as  a  sign  of  softening. 

Rab  could  not  have  been  so  hopeful.  For  him, 
too,  in  Carrich  town,  the  storm  was  abating.  Car- 
richmore  had  broken  out  in  fresh  excesses.  The 
poor  minister  had  found  his  prodigal  son,  in  some 
better  moment,  amenable  to  persuasions  to  emigra- 
tion, and  after  that  was  accomplished,  the  sad 
father  spoke  out  with  a  less  uncertain  sound,  made 
open  overtures  of  friendship  with  Rab,  and  preached 
a  sermon  from  the  texts,  "  Peace,  peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace,"  and,  "  Think  not  I  am  come  to 
send  peace  on  earth  :  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but 
a  sword. ' ' 

Above  all,  Rab  presently  had  to  exhort  a  nephew 
of  Mr.  Vass  back  to  his  duty  and  allegiance.  That 
gentleman  had  so  held  up  Rab  as  a  rebel  and  the 
abettor  of  rebels  that  his  sympathy  was  sought  by 
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young  Yass  when  lie  fell  into  deserved  disgrace 
with  his  uncle  ;  and  Rah's  help  and  advice  were 
extended  to  him  only  on  terms  of  utter  humilia- 
tion, contrition,  and  return  to  obedience.  The  elder 
Yass  shook  hands  heartily  with  Rab  the  next  time 
they  met,  as  if  he  had  just  returned  from  a  long 
journey,  and  expressed  a  desire  that  bygones  might 
be  bygones,  to  which  Rab  willingly  assented.  And 
so,  as  far  as  Rab  himself  was  concerned,  it  was 
again  sailing  weather.  But  when  Morag  wrote 
him  little  inquiring  notes,  with  her  longings  for 
daughterly  reconciliation  peeping  from  every  line? 
he  could  only  evade  reply,  and  thank  God  for  her 
sake,  because  he  felt  she  must  be  very  happy  to  be 
growing  hopeful  of  the  father  she  knew  so  well. 
For  had  Rab  spoken,  he  could  only  have  told  her  of 
reckless  timber  cuttings,  of  ruinous  leases  granted, 
of  every  device  employed  by  which  wicked  men  can 
turn  the  wealth  they  cannot  divert  from  their  heir 
into  a  millstone  to  swamp  him. 

Rab  tried  to  hear  as  little  as  he  could.  Bat 
everything  is  known  in  a  small  town,  and  Mr. 
Yass,  in  the  officiousness  of  his  renewed  kindliness, 
told  him  all. 
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ONE  sultry  autumn  day,  when  months  and  months 
had  passed,  and  letters  from  Carrich  and  London 
had  come  to  the  Farquhars'  household  full  only  of 
cheerful  and  pleasant  tidings,  there  arrived  a  tele- 
gram for  Morag.  It  was  from  Rab,  and  it  was  brief 
enough  : 

"  Cholera  has  broken  out  at  Carrich.  It  is  in 
Carrich  House.  I  thought  you  should  know." 

u  I  must  go  there  at  once,"  said  Morag,  starting 
up,  with  the  paper  in  her  hand  ;  and  there  was  not 
one  who  said  her  nay.  Only,  Barby  said  : 

"  I'm  gangin'  wi'  ye.  Ye  needna  be  frighted  for 
me.  Auld  folks  are  like  auld  trees  :  they're  no 
torn  up  wi'  a  blast  ;  they  hing  on,  an'  ding  doon  o' 
theirsel's." 

Another  journey  over  hill  and  river,  another 
meeting  with  Rab,  another  whispered  colloquy  as 
the  chaise  bore  them  down  the  darkening  roads. 
They  had  not  come  too  soon.  The  fell  disease 
which  had  appeared  in  the  town  only  two  days 
before  had  already  slain  those  whom  it  had  first 
attacked  in  Carrich  House,  and  that  very  after- 
noon, just  before  he  started  to  meet  the  train,  Rab 
had  been  told  that  the  laird  himself  was  "  down." 

The  other  doctor,  of  course,  was  in  attendance 
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but  Rab  would  drive  Morag  to  the  very  door,  and 
there  await  her  further  instructions. 

Those  few  portentous  explanations  made,  the 
three  did  not  speak  again,  not  even  when  they  turned 
into  narrow,  gloomy  Carrich  glen.  This  was  gen- 
erally so  lonely  that  Rab  had  never  met  anybody  in 
it  before,  unless  it  might  be  a  solitary  shepherd  or 
gillie.  But  to-night  it  was  not  so  lonely.  First 
they  met  a  group  on  foot,  who  started  far  aside  to 
let  their  vehicle  pass.  Next  they  met  a  conveyance 
of  some  kind,  crowded  with  occupants  and  loaded 
with  luggage.  Neither  Rab  nor  Morag  said  a  word 
to  each  other,  but  in  silence  they  each  suspected 
what  was  the  fact,  that  these  were  the  hirelings  and 
menials  of  Carrich  House  fleeing  in  cowardly  panic 
from  the  scene  of  pestilence  and  death. 

As  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  glen,  the  moon 
shone  out,  brightening  the  wall  of  the  great  house, 
silvering  the  lake,  and  casting  great  shadows  beneath 
the  weird  pines  by  the  Langstane.  And  suddenly 
Morag  began  to  weep,  bitterly  and  audibly.  It 
was  so  unlike  her  usual  strong  self-restraint  that 
Rab  in  alarm  checked  the  horse. 

"  Let  me  get  down,"  she  said,  springing  up. 
"  I  cannot  go  into  the  house  just  now — only  one 
moment  or  two,  please. "  She  sprang  lightly  out 
before  either  Rab  or  Barby  could  hinder  her,  and 
went  down  toward  the  water's  edge,  and  they  could 
hear  her  weeping  as  she  went. 

At  the  sight  of  that  sweet  and  peaceful  scene, 
a  memory  which  had  slept  for  many  years  had  sud- 
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denly  awakened  within  her.  It  was  of  her  father 
when  she  was  quite  a  little  child,  too  young  to 
know  that  her  dead  mother  had  already  gone  to  her 
grave  broken-hearted.  The  little  one  had  been 
paying  some  short  visit  to  Carrich,  and  after  the 
noisier  boy-children  were  in  bed — ah,  for  their  merry 
laughter  then  ! — the  laird  had  led  out  his  little  girl 
in  the  golden  light  of  the  harvest  moon.  And  he 
had  sung  a  song  to  her,  and  had  given  her  a  ride 
on  his  shoulder.  Oh  ye  who  do  not  much  remem- 
,ber  such  things,  because  your  fathers  did  such  and 
more  every  day  of  your  childhood,  think  how  her 
father  had  done  it  but  that  once  !  Do  you  wonder 
that  she  wept  ? 

Kab  walked  the  pony  slowly  along  the  road, 
keeping  pace  with  Morag  as  she  went  wringing  her 
hands  and  plunging  unheeding  through  the  heather. 
They  were  close  upon  Carrich  House.  He  could 
see  the  hall  doors  standing  wide,  and  the  lamps 
flaring  within.  Suddenly  somebody  came  pelting 
down  the  staircase  and  out  into  the  night.  It  was 
a  kilted  man-servant.  As  his  feet  crunched  upon 
the  gravel,  a  door  or  window  opened  somewhere, 
and  a  question  was  asked,  to  which  he  replied. 
Despite  the  silence,  both  question  and  answer, 
through  the  attitude  of  the  speakers  or  the  way  of 
the  rising  breeze,  were  inaudible  to  Rab.  Only  he 
thought  he  caught  the  w^ord  "over."  But  the 
Highlander  was  already  rapidly  coming  toward  the 
cliaise. 

"  Will  she  be    bringing  the  other  doctor  ?"  he 
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asked.  "  I  was  to  be  going  for  him  myself.  But 
it  is  too  late  now.  It  is  over." 

"  You  do  not  mean  that  Carrichmore  himself  is 
dead,"  said  Rab,  with  a  horrified  consciousness  of 
poor  Morag  weeping  there  by  the  water-side. 
' i  When  did  it  happen  ?  When  was  he  first  taken 
ill?" 

"  The  gentleman  must  ask  one  thing  and  one 
thing,"  returned  the  Highlander.  "  I  am  Donald, 
and  I  have  little  English.  The  laird  went  off  this 
last  minute.  My  mother  is  with  him.  The  women 
people  of  his  own  house  sent  for  old  Elspeth  of  the 
hills,  when  they  did  want  to  go  away  themselves. 
We  have  no  fear,"  he  said,  with  a  simplicity  not 
without  its  solemn  dignity.  "  The  spirit  cannot 
depart  till  God  calls,  nor  stay  when  it  hears  His 
voice." 

"  Yonder  is  your  young  lady,"  said  Rab,  point- 
ing to  the  figure  in  the  moonlight  on  the  shore. 
"  You  must  let  me  go  and  tell  her  that  we  are  too 
late." 

Donald  laid  his  hand  on  the  side  of  the  chaise  and 
looked  at  Barby  as  Rab  left  them. 

"  You  are  a  Sassenach  woman,"  he  said,  "  and 
she  will  not  believe  in  the  second  sight." 

"ISfa,"  said  Barby,  u  I  never  kenned  it  have 
better  eyes  than  common  sense." 

Morag  came  back  with  Rab,  calm  enough  :  the 
rapid  revulsions  of  feeling  were  all  laid  by  the  great 
new  pain.  The  few  rough  servants  who  had  linger- 
ed in  remote  parts  of  Carrich  House  and  its  out-build- 
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ings  came  creeping  out  of  their  hiding-places  when 
they  found  who  had  arrived,  and  each  tried  to 
make  the  most  of  his  own  duty  and  loyalty  to  his 
master.  It  was  very  difficult  to  hear  any  particulars 
of  Carrichmore's  illness  and  last  hours.  Elspeth  of 
the  hills  seemed  to  have  done  her  duty  bravely  and 
faithfully,  but  she  "  had  "  even  less  English  than 
her  son,  and  had  he  not  happened  to  be  present, 
she  would  not  have  understood  the  laird's  almost 
dying  request  that  Rab  should  be  sent  for. 

There  was  now  no  use  in  allowing  Morag  to  enter 
the  infected  house,  and  after  giving  brief  directions, 
and  putting  the  deserted  mansion  in  charge  of  Els- 
peth and  her  son,  Rab  started  his  pony  slowly 
toward  the  town.  Morag  sat  quietly  by  his  side, 
giving  no  outward  sign  now  of  the  great  water- 
floods  which  were  going  over  her  soul.  It  almost 
seemed  to  her  exalted  imagination  as  if  her  father's 
spirit  had  come  forth  to  meet  her  on  the  moor,  and 
had  touched  the  one  chord  of  memory  which  was 
linked  to  happiness  and  love. 

And  so  she  lay  once  more  in  Miss  Sinclair's  little 
dimity  guest-chamber,  in  the  heart  of  Carrich  town. 
There  she  would  stay  at  least  until  her  father's 
funeral  was  over.  Sanitary  necessities  urged  that 
this  should  take  place  so  speedily  that  Kenneth 
could  not  possibly  make  the  long  and  difficult  jour- 
ney in  time.  Nor  did  Morag  plead  specially  for 
any  delay.  Perhaps  she  was  a  little  stunned  by  the 
blow  which  had  fallen  so  suddenly — the  terrible 
Never  stamped  across  the  page  whereon  Hope  had 
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secretly  written  many  sweet  things.  Bab  saw  she 
winced  at  the  pitying  and  endearing  adjectives  with 
which  soft  Miss  Sinclair  named  the  dead  man.  There 
was  more  comfort  in  straightforward  Barby  and 
stern  Mrs.  MacAlister.  Elijah  rested  beneath  a  tree, 
and  Jacob  slept  sweetly  on  a  stone  pillow  ;  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  refreshment  and  rest  to  be  got 
from  the  natures  which  are  like  oak  or  granite. 
Soft  swamps  and  treacherous  bogs  lie  useless  in 
God's  earth  ;  and  in  human  nature  they  do  not 
serve  for  foundations  of  His  eternal  temple,  and 
they  must  be  drained  and  dried  before  they  can  be 
enclosed  in  His  garden. 

In  those  days  Morag  learned  the  very  last  line  of 
the  lesson,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  right- 
eousness must  be  sought  before  household  affection, 
or  family  pride,  or  even  the  tenderness  of  sorrow. 
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AND  so,  far  away,  in  London  city,  Kenneth  Car- 
rich,  the  bright-haired,  fresh-faced  boy,  who  might 
so  easily  have  been  a  suicide  or  a  reprobate,  had 
suddenly  become  Carrichmore. 

It  was  rather  a  barren  honor  ;  and  there  would 
be  no  long  minority  in  which  to  nurse  wasted  acres 
and  recruit  exhausted  finance. 

Kenneth  came  down  as  soon  as  he  could,  to  stand 
by  his  father's  grave  while  its  sods  were  still  bare 
and  fresh,  to  show  himself  to  his  tenantry,  and  to 
keep  his  sister  in  countenance  when  in  his  name 
she  took  possession  of  Carrich  House,  and  proceed- 
ed to  set  its  confusion  and  profligacy  into  something 
like  order.  But  Kenneth  did  not  remain  long  in 
Carrich.  Both  he  and  Morag,  instructed  by  Mr. 
Yass  and  advised  by  Rab,  were  easily  convinced 
that,  at  least  for  the  present,  it  would  be  wise  to 
change  their  recent  mode  of  life  as  little  as  possible. 
Kenneth  was  quite  happy  among  his  London  sur- 
roundings, and  he  and  his  sister  determined  that  he 
should  go  on  living  in  the  same  simple,  inexpensive 
way,  and  that  no  change  whatever  should  be  made 
beyond  immediate  arrangements  with  Mr.  Bulkeley 
for  his  reception  as  an  articled  clerk.  This  sugges- 
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tion  came  from  Morag,  and  she  was  delighted  to 
find  it  eagerly  entertained  by  her  brother.  He 
would  thus  acquire  a  training  and  a  status  which 
would  stand  him  in  good  stead  alike  whether  the 
acres  of  Carrich  proved  past  redemption,  or  whether 
he  was  ultimately  called  to  the  duties  and  the  pre- 
rogatives of  a  country  gentleman. 

It  had  happened  that  at  this  time  Margery  was 
enjoying  a  holiday  from  her  professional  work,  and 
therefore  she  was  again  able  to  spare  Barby  to  her 
friend.  The  young  lady  and  the  old  woman  took  up 
their  temporary  abode  in  the  great  house  of  Carrich 
before  they  were  able  to  procure  any  other  service 
than  that  of  the  old  Highland  woman  Elspeth  and 
her  son.  Despite  all  the  hardship  and  inconvenience 
they  went  through  in  consequence,  the  cowardly 
desertion  of  Carrichmore's  demoralized  household 
probably  saved  Morag  much  pain  and  trouble.  It 
would  have  been  terrible  to  have  had  to  insist  on 
the  instant  departure  of  all  those  whom  her  dead 
father  had  all  owed  to  serve  him,  and  some  of  whom 
had  abetted  his  evil  courses  and  preyed  upon  them 
for  many  years.  It  was  quite  easy  to  forbid  their 
return.  And  as  the  pestilence  which  had  frightened 
them  did  not  spread,  but,  under  due  precautions 
and  a  happy  change  of  weather,  presently  disap- 
peared, even  their  profligate  companions  in  Carrich 
town  began  to  make  merry  at  their  expense,  and 
to  exult  over  their  ignominious  retreat  and  sudden 
downfall. 

It  was  a  sad  task  which  fell  upon  Morag  and 
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Barbj.  Salvage  is  ever  a  sad  thing.  And  fire  or 
storm  does  not  leave  so  dire  a  trail  of  destruction 
behind  it  as  do  the  wantonness  and  recklessness  of 
man.  Old  lists  of  plate  and  linen,  of  china  and 
jewels,  only  served  to  prove  what  waste  can  destroy 
and  dishonesty  devour. 

But  at  last  the  poor  remnant  of  past  magnificence 
was  gathered  together  and  arranged,  and  the  stately 
rooms  got  into  such  bare  and  gloomy  order  as  their 
desolation  permitted.  And  then  Morag  allowed 
herself  to  think  on  the  exigencies  of  the  immediate 
future. 

From  all  she  could  learn,  the  estate  had  no  cash, 
and  sorely  needed  it.  Carrich  House  must  be  let. 
That  would  at  least  dispose  of  the  difficulties  attend- 
ant on  its  maintenance,  since  a  large  rental  could 
not  be  expected  for  so  dilapidated  and  dismal  a 
mansion  as  it  must  remain  until  there  was  money 
to  be  spent  on  it.  The  neighborhood,  too,  had  no 
special  attractions  for  strangers.  Still,  if  a  tenant 
could  be  found,  things  might  right  themselves 
in  time.  Once  the  expenses  of  Kenneth's  articles 
were  defrayed,  the  income  of  the  estate  would  be 
little  taxed  for  their  personal  needs,  Morag  herself 
having  resolved  to  make  no  claim  whatever  upon 
it.  By  some  years  of  the  strictest  frugality  and  most 
prudent  management  they  might  undo  the  damage 
their  own  father  had  done  in  his  day  ;  and  if  they 
persevered  in  these  courses,  and  Kenneth  prospered 
in  his  profession,  they  might  redeem  the  impover- 
ishment the  estate  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his 
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forefathers,  until  in  their  late  middle  age  it  might 
be  reinstated  in  honor  and  prosperity. 

Tims  to  undo  "  the  curse  of  Carrich" — a  curse 
whose  blight  had  extended  far  beyond  its  own 
borders — seemed  no  ignoble  aim  in  life.  And 
Morag  felt  now  that  she  could  trust  Kenneth  as  she 
could  trust  herself.  And  yet  Morag  sighed. 

The  heart  still  craves  the  heart  ;  and  the  pitiful 
God  who  made  it,  and  its  uphill  road  to  His  own 
heart,  ever  wills  that  this  steepness  shall  be  marked 
off  by  human  measurements.  Love  of  father,  love 
of  mother,  love  of  brethren,  love  of  spouse,  and  love 
of  child,  are  all  part  of  God's  love,  as  miles  are  parts 
of  a  journey.  They  tell  us  how  far  we  have  gone  ; 
they  tell  us  how  near  we  are  to  the  end,  where  we 
shall  rest  and  remember  all  the  way. 

Love  of  mother  ? — she  could  not  remember. 
Love  of  father  ? — and  that  single  pleasant  remem- 
brance always  rose  to  sting  Morag  into  tears.  Love 
of  brethren  ? — wrung  with  pain  and  anxiety.  Other 
love  ?  Could  it  ever  be  ? 

But  not  for  one  moment  did  Morag  blame  God 
foolishly.  If  all  her  life,  and  all  at  least  of  Ken- 
neth's youth,  were  likely  to  be  shorn  of  most  sweet 
natural  rights  and  hopes,  this  was  not  the  will  of 
God.  It  was  rather  the  brief  triumph  of  the  wick- 
edness which  had  transgressed  His  will.  Any  suf- 
fering or  desolation  which  might  come  to  them  in 
restoring  the  justice  and  order  which  are  God's 
eternal  will,  were  not  suffering  and  desolation  im- 
posed arbitrarily  by  Him,  but  suffering  and  desola- 
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tion  borne  loyally  with  Him,  in  virtue  of  the  ever- 
lasting law  which  makes  the  voluntary  suffering  of 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  the  voluntary  substitution 
of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  the  one  law  of  res- 
toration. 

Yet  still  Morag  sighed.  She  could  cheerfully 
accept  poverty,  hardship,  and  lowliness,  in  place 
of  wealth  and  ease  and  rank.  But  an  unhopeful 
youth,  a  dreary  middle  life,  a  lonely  age — could 
she  accept  these  with  equal  cheerfulness  ?  She 
would  accept  them.  Yes  ;  but  "  You  must"  had 
to  echo  through  her  soul  before  it  could  answer 
' '  I  will. ' '  When  the  cup  of  sacrifice  is  drained 
by  the  bravest,  an  unreckoned  dreg  is  tasted. 
Even  He  who  presented  humanity  to  His  Father, 
made  at  one  with  His  Godhead,  was  like  us  all 
in  this.  He  took  back  a  prayer  unanswered.  He 
felt  His  mortal  power  fall  short  of  God's  will. 

The  gloomy  house  seemed  haunted  in  its  utter 
quietness.  There  were  so  few  people  there  that 
there  seemed  plenty  of  room  for  ghosts.  Her 
nerves  were  strained  and  over-excited.  The  snap 
of  a  window  hasp,  or  the  closing  of  a  door,  would 
so  vividly  bring  back  her  father's  footstep  or  Ham- 
ish's  voice,  that  she  felt  as  if  past  and  present  were 
equally  unreal.  Even  Barby's  pleasant  face  and 
kindly  words  had  lost  some  of  their  comfort.  "We 
poor  human  beings  want  a  fellow  in  our  trouble  ; 
we  are  so  mistrustful  of  each  other  that,  instead 
of  feeling  safer  for  the  safety  of  those  who  have 
landed  from  the  waves  where  we  are  buffeting,  we 
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sometimes  seem  to  suspect  they  will  throw  stones 
at  us  and  add  a  new  horror  to  our  struggles. 

She  left  Barby  busily  engaged  in  planning  long- 
needed  repairs  in  the  old,  delicate  table-damask. 
She  thought  she  would  take  a  walk.  The  hot 
season  was  now  long  past,  and  instead  of  sultriness 
there  would  be  a  fresh  breeze  blowing  down  Car- 
rich  glen. 

Morag  Carrich  was  not  a  young  girl.  She  was  in 
full  possession  of  womanly  dignity  and  reticence. 
If  there  were  any  chambers  in  her  heart  which  she 
did  not  care  that  strangers  should  see,  she  also  kept 
them  locked  from  her  own  introspection.  Nor  was 
she  one  of  those  who  would  throw  away  a  crystal 
because  it  was  not  a  diamond,  and  who  value  friend- 
ship as  nothing  unless  it  rises  to  its  highest  point  in 
love. 

Therefore,  whether  or  not  Rab  Farquhar  had 
figured  in  the  swiftly  vanishing  visions  which  had 
vexed  her  soul  that  morning,  when  she  suddenly  saw 
him  approaching  toward  her  down  the  narrow  defile, 
she  neither  stopped  nor  lingered,  but  went  steadily 
forward,  the  smile  brightening  on  her  face,  while 
an  unbidden  bloom  banished  all  traces  of  weariness 
and  woe.  She  might  have  appealed  to  any  man's 
love  and  admiration  ;  she  could  have  appealed  to 
no  man's  sympathy — unless,  indeed,  it  might  be 
that  of  some  hoary  sage,  whose  telescope  of  ex- 
perience often  detects  what  escapes  the  naked  eye 
of  rash  youth.  Her  beauty  made  even  Rab  half- 
afraid,  it  was  so  full  of  fire,  of  swift  energy,  of 
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noble  grace,  in  every  attitude  and  movement.  To 
him  she  seemed  self-sufficing  ;  as  if  she  wanted  as 
little  from  the  world  as  did  the  Greek  goddess 
Athena  when  she  descended  from  Olympus  to  cor- 
rect or  bless  poor  mortals. 

They  came  up  in  front  of  each  other,  and  ex- 
changed greeting  questions.  Was  she  going  to  the 
town  ?  No,  she  was  only  taking  a  walk.  Was  he 
going  up  to  the  house  ?  Well,  no,  not  now  he  had 
met  her  ;  he  was  coming  to  see  her,  bringing  news 
and  a  letter. 

"  News  !"  said  Morag.  But  whatever  they  were, 
they  were  pleasant  tidings,  for  Rab  smiled,  and 
bade  her  read  the  letter  before  she  asked  him  any 
questions. 

"  Margery  would  like  to  tell  you  first  herself,  I 
am  sure,"  he  said.  "  She  wrote  me  that  she 
directed  the  letter  to  my  care,  to  insure  its  being 
delivered  to  you  immediately,  whether  you  were 
at  the  house  or  at  Miss  Sinclair's." 

He  handed  her  a  slight  little  note  from  Margery, 
and  she  glanced  through  it  in  a  second,  and  looked 
up  with  a  joyful  exclamation. 

"But  I  knew  it  would  come,"  she  said;  "it 
was  only  a  question  of  sooner  or  later.  And  I  am 
so  glad  it  is  all  settled.  For  Theodore  Bulkeley  is 
such  a  good,  kind  man,  and  will  make  Margery 
happy,  as  he  makes  everybody.  I  think  he  deserves 
even  your  sister,  Dr.  Farquhar." 

"  And  he  has  been  my  intimate  friend  all  my  col- 
lege days,"  said  Rab  ;  "  and  Margery  is  my  dear, 
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only  sister  ;  and  knowing  them  both  as  I  do,  I  am 
sure  they  deserve  each  other." 

"  But  what  will  poor  Mr.  Turner  do  without 
Margery  ?"  asked  Morag  presently.  "  He  will  miss 
her  even  more  than  your  father  will,  for  they  have 
been  so  much  together  at  their  work,  and  besides, 
Mr.  Farquhar  has  more  interests  and  more  friends 
in  the  town." 

"  I  don't  know  that  he  will  need  to  miss  her  at 
all,"  answered  Rab.  "  Theodore  has  written  to 
me  very  fully,  and  it  seems  that  he  and  my  father 
have  arranged  that  as  soon  as  the  marriage  takes 
place,  he  shall  live  in  our  house.  You  see',  it  was 
always  understood  the  house  was  to  be  Margery's  ; 
and  my  father  wisely  says,  Why  shouldn't  the 
young  couple  get  the  full  benefit  of  it  during  the 
first  struggling  years  of  professional  life,  and  espe- 
cially when  their  doing  so  will  please  three  old  folks 
— himself,  Mr.  Demetrius,  and  Barby  ?" 

...."It  is  a  wise  and  happy  arrangement,"  said 
Morag.  "  It  is  so  delightful  and  so  rare  when  new 
pleasures  corne  to  some  without  new  pains  to 
others. ' ' 

They  were  walking  slowly  back  toward  Carrich 
House. 

"  Morag,"  said  Rab  suddenly  ;  and  it  was  singu- 
lar that  she  did  not  notice  that  he  called  her  by  her 
Christian  name,  which  he  had  never  done  before — 
"  Morag,  Margery  writes  that  she  is  longing  for 
you,  and  that  you  cannot  come  back  too  soon  ;  but 
I  want  you  to  stay  here,  Morag,  or  to  promise  that 
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you  will  soon  return.  Or  is  tins  town  too  hateful 
to  you  ?  I  will  leave  it  if  it  is. " 

4  ( I  would  stay  here  if  I  could, ' '  she  answered, 
with  averted  face. 

1  i  Stay  h  ere  with  me, ' '  he  pleaded.  "Id  are  to  ask 
you  because  I  love  you,  and  because  Margery  has 
told  me  what  you  said  about  Barby  suggesting  that 
you  should  live  in  our  house  when  Margery  was 
afraid  to  ask  it — that  it  showed  Barby  was  the  best 
friend  you  had.  If  you  will  not — if  you  cannot  hear 
me,  say  so  at  once,  and  forgive  me,  and  let  us  be 
as  we  have  been.  I  will  bear  it,  and  it  need  not 
matter  to  you." 

"  Forgive  you  !"  she  cried.  "  Rab,  forgive  me  ; 
for  how  must  I  have  acted — what  must  I  have 
seemed,  to  make  you  talk  like  this  ?" 

She  was  weeping  on  his  arm.  She  was  not  Athena 
now,  but  a  tired  bird  fluttering  to  her  rest  ;  and  as 
Rab  looked  fondly  down  at  the  face  upon  his  shoul- 
der, he  suddenly  saw  the  pain-lines  in  it — that  fine 
graving  of  sorrow  which  often  underlies  the  rarest 
beauty,  and  is  unsuspected  save  by  those  who  love 
and  know  it  best. 

They  sat  down  among  the  gorse  and  heather,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  Morag  was  her  own  calm,  sweet 
self.  Only  why  did  the  narrow  glen  look  so  glad  ? 
Surely  to-day's  sunshine  fell  lower  on  its  bleak  hills 
than  usual  ! 

Was  Morag  too  easily  won  ?  Are  years  of  stead- 
fast trustiness  and  deeds  of  courage  and  faith  a  light 
wooing  ?  Besides,  Morag  was  one  of  nature's 
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princesses,  and  what  she  gave  she  gave  royally, 
without  grudge  or  subterfuge. 

They  began  to  talk  of  everyday  things.  They 
wanted  to  let  the  new  sunlight  into  every  cranny 
of  their  lives  as  soon  as  possible. 

They  would  liveinCarricli  town,  and  they  would 
so  live  there  that  the  name  of  Carrichmore  would 
have  grown  sweet  against  the  day  of  Kenneth's  own 
home-coming. 

And  then  Morag  herself  felt  a  touch  of  the  bash- 
fulness  which  had  half  tied  the  tongues  of  Rab  and 
Margery,  and  she  had  to  recall  Barby's  courage  for 
her  own  example.  She  began  to  put  forward  little 
tentative  questions  and  suggestions,  until  Rab  put 
his  arm  around  her  and  bade  her  speak  out — he 
should  but  love  her  the  more  whatever  she  said,  as 
is  the  fashion  of  lovers  from  Boaz  and  Ahasuerus 
down  to  the  humblest  shepherd  lad  who  pays  his 
court  to-day.  And  then  she  reared  her  head  with 
burning  cheeks,  and  said  : 

"  You  will  think  I  am  soon  realizing  that  what 
is  yours  is  to  be  mine,  but  if  we  are  to  have  a  house 
in  Carrich,  could  you  afford  to  pay  a  rent  for  Car- 
rich  House,  so  that  it  need  not  go  to  strangers  ?  If 
you  could  endure  its  ruinous  condition  and  the  poor 
old  furniture,  it  need  not  cost  very  much  ;  we  could 
shut  up  the  wings,  and  keep  only  what  servants  we 
could  afford.  I  know  what  economy  is,"  she  added 
wistfully. 

"  Almost  too  w^ll,"  said  Rab  ;  "  for  in  a  few 
years  my  wife  may  not  be  a  very  poor  woman.  Yes, 
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Morag,  if  tins  can  be  settled  thus,  you  shall  have 
your  will." 

"  And  you — are  you  quite  sure  you  are  not  yield- 
ing to  me  too  much  ?"  she  urged  innocently.  "  I 
know  you  cannot  cling  to  the  place  as  I  still  do  in 
spite  of  everything.  It  has  such  sad  thoughts  about 
it,  too,  and  you  must  feel  all  its  gloom  without  the 
fascination  it  has  for  me." 

"  We  will  drive  away  the  gloom,"  said  Rab  cheer- 
ily. "  We  will  gather  glad  thoughts  about  us. 
That  is  the  true  exorcism  :  when  the  angels  come 
in,  the  ghosts  must  go  out." 

They  were  in  sight  of  Carricli  House  now  ;  and 
they  were  walking  hand  in  hand.  They  had  for- 
gotten about  Barby  and  Elspeth  and  Donald.  The 
latter  was  spreading  the  luncheon  in  the  low  parlor, 
where  Barby  was  busy  with  her  mending. 

"  I  knew  it,"  cried  the  Highlander  excitedly, 
gesticulating  so  wildly  that  Barby  looked  up  to 
wonder  "  Had  the  man  gane  mad  ?" — "  I  knew  it. 
If  she  had  not  laughed  at  the  second  sight,  I  would 
have  told  her  of  it  at  the  time.  I  saw  the  line 
between  them  on  the  night  the  laird  did  die.  No 
mistaking  it.  Donald  knew." 

16  An'  sae  did  Barby  !"  retorted  the  old  lady  ; 
"  an'  wi'out  ony  sic  unnatural  things  as  lines  twin- 
ing aboot,  as  if  the  puir  creatures  were  flies  caught 
in  a  spider's  web." 

Rab  caught  sight  of  her  smiling  face  behind  the 
curtain  of  the  open  window,  and  he  instantly  re- 
sponded to  the  humor  of  the  moment.  The 
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romance  and  earnestness  of  all  their  natures  ran  so 
deep,  that  a  laugh  on  the  surface  no  more  dried 
them  up  than  does  a  sunbeam  dancing  on  a  mountain 
lake. 

"  We  are  all  going  to  be  married,  Barby,"  he 
cried.  "  Theodore  Bulkeley  and  Margery,  and 
Morag  and  me.  And  you  are  to  live  with  them 
in  town  through  the  winter,  and  to  stay  with  us 
here  for  the  fine  weather." 

"  "Weel,  weel,"  said  Barby,  taking  off  her  spec- 
tacles and  wiping  them,  "  I  aye  kenned  the  Lord 
wad  luik  after  me  somehow  in  my  auld  age,  but  a 
town  house  an'  a  shootin'  lodge  is  quite  ayont  the 
bargain." 
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EPILOGUE. 

A  FEW  years  have  passed  over  Carrich  House 
and  its  new  inmates.  They  have  had  their  crosses 
to  carry.  There  have  been  care  and  anxiety  ;  there 
have  been  some  malignity  and  much  misunder- 
standing. The  family  curse  is  truly  set  aside  ;  but 
where  so  much  evil  has  been  sown,  the  ground  is 
barren,  and  the  best  crops  do  not  grow  readily. 

Yet  Morag  Farquhar  looks  a  thoroughly  happy 
woman,  as  she  comes  stepping  from  the  portal  of 
the  grim  mansion,  leading  her  six-year-old  boy  by 
the  hand.  And  a  thoroughly  happy  woman  she  is — 
as  she  ought  to  be.  For  is  not  Kenneth  doing  well 
in  London,  and  earning  for  himself  an  honorable 
position  and  a  fair  competence,  as  Laurie's  partner 
in  old  Mr.  Bulkeley's  business  ?  And  is  not  her 
husband  the  most  looked-up-to  man  in  all  the  coun- 
try-side— the  friend  and  counsellor  and  stay  of  all, 
rich  or  poor,  learned  or  unlearned  ?  And  now,  in 
these  first  bright  summer  days,  is  she  not  looking 
forward  to  a  long  visit  from  her  dearest  friends, 
Theodore  and  Margery,  who  will  bring  with  them 
her  who  still  persists  in  being  the  universal  facto- 
tum— that  ancient  servant-maid,  Barbara  Craig  ? 

And  yet  all  poets  have  told  us  how  glad  thoughts 
and  sweet  scenes  suddenly  stir  sad  memories.  And 
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as  Morag  sits  in  the  shadow  of  the  Langstane  Cross, 
her  eyes  fill  with  tears,  and  her  little  boy,  run- 
ning to  and  fro  after  the  butterflies,  comes  and  leans 
against  her  knee  and  asks  what  is  the  matter  with 
mamma. 

Shall  she  tell  him  ?  She  lifts  him  up  and  folds 
him  to  her  breast,  and  says  gently  : 

i(  Mamma  is  crying  because  she  is  thinking  of  a 
beautiful  moonlight  night  years  ago,  when  she  was 
a  little  child  like  you,  and  her  papa — your  grand- 
papa, little  Rab — brought  her  down  on  his  shoulder 
to  the  water-side  and  sang  songs  to  her.  Mamma  is 
not  crying  because  she  is  sad  ;  she  is  crying  because 
she  remembers — she  only  wishes  she  could  remem- 
ber more  such  evenings." 

And  the  child's  warm  hands  stroke  away  her 
tears.  And  Morag  does  not  fear,  though  as  she 
looks  down  on  his  sensitive  face,  she  sees  in  his  wist- 
ful eyes  the  very  glance  of  her  father's,  as  he  had 
looked  up  at  the  little  girl  he  was  dancing  on  his 
shoulder. 

1  i  Tell  me  something  more  about  grandpapa, "  says 
her  boy. 

"  There  is  nothing  else  to  tell,"  she  answers 
simply  ;  "  I  never  remember  anything  but  that." 

THE    END. 
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